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bean of the Natural ng Civiliſed States of Man, with Reſ- 
E to his Bady and Animal Life. 


OE I. 


The | progreſs of Man from the Natural Life to the Civiliſed, the greateſt that he has 
undergone. —The difference, therefore, betwixt thoſe two Lives to be carefully at- 
tended to.—A progreſs of Man in the Natural State as well as in the Civiliſed.— At 
firſt he is a mere Animal, with only the capacity of Intellect.— He is then not ſocial, 
but ſhuns the Society of other Men.—This the cafe of a ſolitary Savage lately ſeen 
in the Pyrenees. —The reaſon of this is, that it is the uſe of Intelle& which makes a 
man Social. The next ſtep, in the Natural Life, was Herding.—But ftill men con- 
tinued to feed upon the natural fruits of the earth,—though, by the neceſſities of 
life, they may have been compelled to kill beaſts and catch fiſh. But they had no 
art of Hunting or Fiſhing, —ln this ſtate of the Natural Life is the Ourang Outang. 
—He lives entirely upon the Natural Fruits of the Earth—is however very big and 
ſtrong.—Fhe moſt remarkable people living in the Natural State, are the people of 
the. Ladrone Iſlands.— A particular account of them given by Martinicrre in his Dic- 
tionary, taken from a hiſtory of them written by Father Gaubin—a healthy long 
| lived people - and of great ſize and ſtrength of body — Another people living in the 
natural way, are the inhabitants of North Van Diemens Land in New Hollanil.— 
They are the moſt indigent people that have yet been diſcovered. The Earth pro- 
duces no fruit that Man can live upon. — They live therefore upon ſhell-fith, that 
they gather upon the ſands or in creeks and bays at low witer. They have no hi- 
bitations but in the trunks of trees, which they N and makes lire ia them for 
a 2 ; roaſting 
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roaſling their fiſu.— Though fo indigent, they are a very honeſt * — The peo- 


ple of Italy, when Saturn came among them, lived in the ſame manner,—Of a Man 
"of Norfolk, known by the name of the Norfolk Idiot, who was directed by Inſtinct to 
live in the natural way, without Clothes or Houſe. The pure Natural Life to be 
ſeen only in the Brutes.—They are guided only by Inſtinct, not by Intelligence; 
though they perform wonderful works for the preſervation of the individual and the 
continuation of the kind.—If Man had been directed in the ſame way to provide for 
the neceſſaries of Life, his intellect never could have been cultivated, nor Arts and 
Sciences invented. —The progreſs of his intellect in finding out, firſt, the moſt ne- 
ceſſary Arts of Life, then other Arts and Sciences, and ſo advancing in his progreſs 
towards regaining his former 2 2 P and goodneſs of God in this mat- 


ter to be much admired. ; f | | p- Is 


. I. 

Of the Civiliſed Life of Man—altogether different from his Natural Life. To be in- 
quired, which of them 1s moſt conducive to the well-being of the Animal Life, — 
The Life of the Brute. who lives the pure Animal Life, compared with the Civiliſed 
Lite, and ſhown to be more pertect than the Animal Life of Man in his Civiliſed 
State. — The wiſdom and goodneſs of God have aſſigned for every Animal the life 
moſt proper for it.— The Brute enjoys that life, — and i is not liable to any diſeaſe— 
not even the plagues produced by a contagion of the air. The nearer Man comes to 
this Natural Life, the healthier, and ſtronger, and long er- lived he is. This proved 
by fact as well as reaſon; particularly by the example of the People of the Ladrone 
Iſlands, —alſo by the example of the Californians, inhabiting the north weſt coaſt of 
America ;—and of the Caribbs inhabiting the Antilles in the Weli Indies; and, 
laſtly, by the exawple ot the Antedeluvian Patriarchs.— The People of the Pelew 
Iſlands and of New Zealand, though living leſs in the Natural Life, {till preſerve 


their health. | FI, . p. 11. 


C H A P. III. 

Of Fig difference betwixt the Natural and Civiliſed Life. — The chief 1 885 are Houſes, 
Clothes, the uſe ot Fire, Fleth Diet, and Strong Liquors. —Of Hovuſes;— They of 
later invention; the firſt covering from the weather being Woods, Rocks, or Caves. 
Another covering from the weather, uſed by the Rich and Luxurious. viz, Car- F 

_ Tiages, —Clothes a cloffer confinement than Houſes.—Of air, and our intimate con- 
nection with it, as we live in it and by it.—Of the air we take in by our Mouth. Noſ- 


trils, and alto by our Skin. —Ot what we throw out by our Skin, that is by perſpi pi- 
: ration 
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ration and of the neceſſity of taking that in again, as the Skin muſt take in as 
well as throw out. To prevent this miſchief the Greeks and Romans uſed the warm 
bath. This became a piece of luxury among the Romans.—The Egyptians uſed the 
cold bath, which was better than the warm; and they uſed it four times in 24 hours. 
—Of Anointing and Friction uſed by the Greeks and Romans, and the benefit there- 
of, —Of the air we take in by our bodies, —That ſhould be pure air—not air fouled 
by the exhalations of our bodies.— Ihe advantage the Greeks and Romans had by 
performing their exerciſes naked, and the Egyptians by ſtriping and bathing ſo of- 
ten,—Ot what we ſuffer by living in a manner quite different, —Great attention given 
to the reſtoration of health in Britain—not ſufficient to the preſervation of it.— The 
conſequence of the neglect of that in ſome parts of the Highlands of Scotland. 
What would prevent thele bad conſequences, is the conſtant uſe of the cold bath. — 
For which purpoſe baths ſhould be erected in different di GM ſuch as they have 
in the South of France. N | \- 17. 


. 


The Diet in the Civiliſed Life much more unwholeſome than that in the Natural.— 
The reaſon for which is, that it is of more difficult digeſtion. — And, firſt, as to the 
food of Fieſh,—of more difficult digeſtion than Vegetables. —Fermented Liquors not 
a wholeſome drink — That both eating Fleſh and drinking ſtrong Liquors are un- 
wholeſome, proved by Health being recovered when Men abſtain from them.— That 
eating Fleſh and drinking Strong Liquors, do not give Strength, proved by the ex- 
ample of tlie People of the Ladrone Iſlands, and of the Porters of Baſſora.— Of the 
manner of living of the Antient Egyptians, as to eating Fleſh and drinking Wine— 
mod: rate in both, —but they knew that the Civiliſed Life, however managed, was 
not favourable to Health.—Therefore they took Phyſic to prevent Diſeaſes, — and 
had Doctors for every Diſeaſe. —Of the Indians, and their manner of living. They - 
eat only of the Animals they Sacrifice—drink no Strong Liquors—Bathe and An: nt, 
yet are ſhorter-lived than we, though leſs Diſeaſed, —diminithed too. in the fize of 
their bodies, —The Greeks and Romans preſerved their Health by exerciſing naked 
ia the air. —The Romans too, by ſwimming, which was a necciT-ry part of Educa- 
tion among them.—The exerciſes of the Greeks, in their Paizitras, too violent; 
and the Diet of the Athlets very unnatural — Theſe exerciſes not practiſed by the 
Egyptians.— Agriculture the moſt healthy of all occupations. — This practiſed in oſt 
ſucceſsfully by the Romans i in the early ages of their State. What they learned by 
the practice of Agriculture, of great uſe to them in their military operations. Of 
the advantage the Cluſſical Scholar may reap by learning a better way of living than 
any practiſed in Europe at preſent, from the example of Antient Nations. — Three 

Antient 


5 
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Antient Nations mentioned, the W the Grecia, and the” Reins The 


Egyp.ian, the moſt Antient and Wileſt Nation in the World.—Governed by Reli- 


gion and Philoſophy, —Their Nation laſted longer than any other Nation, and died 


-at laſt a-violent death, that is, dy Conqueſt.— Their Families alſo laſted longer than 


the Families of any other Country, —as i it appears from the age of the F amily of the 


High Prieft of Jupiter in Thebes Of their manner of living, —They indulged in 


the pleaſures of the Table to a certain degree, did not practice the Athletic exer- 
eiſes of the Greeks, but preferved their healths by bathing in cold water, and by 
violent phyſicing every month. The reaſon they gave for this practice, a good 
one. Their bathing in cold water may be practiſed by us, and is practiſed by the 
People of Ottaheité.—Phyſic too, taken to a certain degree, proper for preſerving 
dur Health.— It was fo taken by the People of Rank, in France, 30 years ago. In 


fo variable a'Climate as ours, air and exerciſe abſolutely neceſſary.— The viciſlitudes 


ol Weather and Climate, the Egyptians ſaid were the chief cauſes of Diſeaſes. —In 
other Climates, as well as ours, great viciſſitudes of Weather, as in the South of 
France, in Italy, and in South Carolina in North America.—The Health of Man, 
therefore, not to be preſerved in any Country, except Egypt, without exerciſe in the 


open air.— Among the Greeks, two Arts relating to the Human Body practiſed, the 
Gymnaſtic and Medicinal. The Gymnaſtic practiſed naked, and not only for pre- 


ſerving Health, but for curing Diſeaſes. —Thefe exercifes produced what they calied 


bite, or The geo order e their Bodies. —They gave ſtrength to the Mind as well as to 
| he Body: —Exerciſes ſhould be praQtiſed in Britain as much as they were formerly. 
hey made the Greeks enjoy very much all the pleaſures of the Table, particular. 


y Drinking. The Roman pleaſures of the Table conſiſted chiefly in eating, —Of 
the Roman exerciſe, —In the days of Auguſtus they had Palzitras ſuch as the 
Greeks, —prattiſed Swimming much more than the Greeks. — This a good exerciſe 
both for Heatth and for Sleep. —Of the Antient Manner of living among the Ro- 
mans. Their ruſtic Tribes lived in the Country, and came to town only occaſionally, 
-— cultivated their lands with their own hands. The Romans diſtinguiſhed from all 
Civiliſed Nations, of Antient Times, by their application to Agriculture, and reſem- 


bling more the Antient Heroes of Greece. Of the manner of living of the Spartaus 


—quire different from that of the Romans in the firſt ages of their State. They had 
ſupplied to them not only the neceflaries of lite, but the luxuries, by the labour of 


| others—yet by the regulation of their Diet, and by their Athletic Exerciſes, the Peo- 
ple were kept Virtuous, and their State laſted 700 years.—Of their fuperiority in 
clols fight, even to the Romans ; — but the Roman manner of living, upon the whole, 


beiter, — particularly as to the preſervation of Health, and the numbers of Men.— 
Theſe decreaſed wonderfully among the Spartans, but increaſed very much among. 
_ 2 85 —A. reformation -of our manner of . N be got, by the 87 of 
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the manners of the three Nations above mentioned :—Such a reformation of the 
greateſt conſequence for the preſervation of our People, and particularly ot our No- 
bility and Gentry, What is to be imitated of the Egyptian manner of living.—The 
Greek exerciſes, though not ſo neceſſary in War as it is now carried on, are proper 
for working off our full diet, and repairing the degeneracy of the Human Body, pro- 


. duced by the change of the ſyſtem of War.—Of the diſuſe of exerciſes in Britain, 
both among the better ſort and the lower.—The uſe of the Greek Regimen, of 


Bathing, Anointing, and Friction, abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving Health. — 
Friction, without Anointing, may do harm-—The Greek practice of being naked, 
and exerciſing naked, contributes very much to Health.—An example of that in our 
own times given.— Of the Roman method of joining Military exerciſes with Agri- 
culture.—This ought to be practiſed in Britain.—The Farms ought to be ſmall in 
Britain as among the Romans,—no great Villages or Towns can make amends for 


the deſolation of the Country by great Farms.—The conſequence of ſmall Farms 
among the Romans, as to their Population and the Recruiting of their Armies.— 


After the manners of Rome were corrupted by Aſiatic wealth, it was the Greek 
Philoſophy that preſerved any virtue among them — That Philoſophy is wanting 
among us; and the queſtion is, Whether it can be ſupplied by other things which 


we have ?—But it is certain that our Health cannot be preſerved without thoſe Arts 


by which the Antient Nations preſerved their Health. Our hours of Eating, Drink- 
ing, and Sleeping, ought to be reformed, and practiſed as they were among the Ro- 
mans. The reformation of our manner of living, of the utmoſt importance for pre- | 


. ſerving the Health, the Morals, and the Numbers, of the People.—This reforma- 


tion may be brought about by the People of rank ſetting an example, and making it 
the Fathion, Faſhion prevails among the vulgar as well as among the better ſort. — 
Bathing, Friction, and Anointing, might in that way be brought into Faſhion among 
the lower fort of People, and alſo wearing fewer Clothes, and not ſwaddling and 
wrapping up their Children,—Of the Diet of the lower ſort of People, and particu- 
larly of their Drinking Spirits.—That ought to be aboliſhed altogether, or at leaſt 


very much reſtrained. —Of the evoc:ria in Sparta, by which the Diet of the People 


was regulated. Something of that kind practiſed aboard our Ships of War.— The 
effect of it remarkably ſeen in Captain Cook's Voyages, where, if the Men had been 


allowed to live as they would have choſen to do, they never would have brought 


home the Ship.— If ſuch regulation of Diet was made general in Britain, what a ſav- 
ing there would be of Men ? Theſe regulations the more neceſſary, that the Peo- 


ple are employed in Arts the moſt deſtructive of Men —and not only they, but their 
Children. — This makes the conſumption. of Children wonderful. | p. 23. 
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B ger of „ 


e the Difference of the Minds of Men i in the Natural and Civiliſed 
States. 


. 
In the preceding Book, the difference is ſhown betwixt the Natural and Civiliſed Life, 
uuith reſpect to the Body z—alſo the difference betwixt our Manner of Living, and 
that of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; —and how much more excellent their | 
| Manner of Living was than ours.—The greateſt attention ſhould be given to health, 1 
| | _ as it is the greateſt bleſſing in Life.— Without Health, Arts and Sciences, Religion 5 
= - | and Philoſophy, cannot be cultivated, —If Men, in antient times, had been as diſeaſ- 
5 > eld and ſhort lived as we, few Sciences could have been invented. of the difference 1 
.- - betwixt the Minds of Men in the Natural and Civilifed States. That difference q | 
- makes the chief difference betwixt the two States — After the neceſfary Arts of Life 1 
were invented, the Arts of Eaſe, Convenience. and Pleaſure, were invented. Tneſe 
produced many bodily appetites, and many paffions of the Mind the paſſion for 
Money particularly.— This peculiar to the Civiliſed Life ; more laſting than any 
bother paſſion, — infinite and inſatiable: It produces more Crimes, more Wars, and 
greater deſtruftion of Mankind, than all our other paſſions,— not cafy to fay whe- 
ther the acquiſition or the enjoyment of it produces moſt miſchief,—The inveption 
of Coin was by the Lydians—a curious, if not an uſeful invention —eaſily carried 
about, and furniſhing every thing we can wiſh for to gratify our appetites and de- 
jñires.— Fhe greateſt miſchief produced by Money is Mar — All the great Conqueſts 
in antient times, of Aſſyrians, Medes, &c. were for the ſake of Money as much as 
- from ambition. — A Modern War very near as deſtructive as all the Antient Wars 
5 5 put together —it is the War of the Spaniards. againſt the Inhabitants of the New 
4 | _ diſcovered World. —The account of this War contained'in a-Book written by Las 
1 Caſas Biſhop of Sciappo in Mexico :—Fhis Biſhop had an opportunity of being very 
Vell informed, not only by what he ſaw himſelf, but by what he learned from others 
_ whom. he names Fifty Millions, according to him, deſtroyed in Peru, Mexico, and 
the Weſt India Iſlands. The deſtruction began in theſe Iſlands.— In fifty of thoſe 
| Hands, the Natives remaining were counted, and ET be only eleven, —The de- 
# : | ſolation 
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ſolation confirmed. — Charlevoix's account of Las Caſas work, reduces the number 
1 5 deſtroyed to fifteen Millions But no reaſon to believe that Las Caſas would wiliing- 
Z ly aver a falſehood.— This proved by the character of him given by Charlevoix ;— 
4 | may have exaggerated as to the numbers deſtroyed by the Spaniards, but not as to 
the number of the human race at that time.—Charlevoix, by the account he has 
given of the deſtruction made by the Spaniards in one Iſland, ſhows that he has fallen 
much ſhort of the numbers deſtroyed by them in the whole. Further accounts given 
by Charlevoix.—Of the Depopulation of America by the Spaniards, —and the cruel- 
ties they exerciſed upon the Indians, — One horrible inſtance of their cruelty, of 
which Las Caſas was an eye witneſs — The Indians put themſelves to death to avoid 
theſe cruelties,—The Spaniards, having depopulated Hiſpaniola in this way, brought 
other Indians into it, of whom they made ſlaves.—They reaſon of the Spaniards deſ- 
troying, in America, ſo many more than any other Conquerors we read of in Hiſ- 
tory, was, that their motive was avarice, the moſt cruel and inſatiable of all paſſions. 
— There can be no doubt, therefore, of the truth of what our Scripture tells us, 
That the Love of Money is the root' of all evil.—It makes Civiliſed Men more bar- 
barous than any Savages.—The Spaniards employed above 80,000 Indians to work 
in their Mines. They ſaid they were no better than Brutes, and that they could 
"= not make Chriſtians of them.— The avarice of the Spaniards made them force the 
4 | Indians to dive for Pearls—which conſumed prodigious numbers of them. Diſeaſes 
3 k | which the Spaniards introduced among them, ſuch as the ſmal!-pox, alſo de ſtroyed : 
7 great numbers of them,—All theſe things conſidered, Las Caſas has not ſo much 
Y | exceeded the truth as Charlevoix has fallen ſhort of it.—Reaſons why the Author 
F | has infiſted ſo much upon this deſolation of the Earth by the Spaniards. —Other ex- 
| amples of War produced by Money — All Wars, ſince the Peace of Utrecht, in 
which Britain was engaged, derived from that ſource, —The American War in par- 
icular;— which was more deſtruftive of Men and Money than any other War on 
record. —Computation ot the loſs of Men and the expence of Money occaſioned by 
it. — Wor ſhould be avoided in a Trading and Manufacturing Nation ſuch as Britain. 
—{zreat praite of our Miniſter, that he is at pains to avoid War by preparing for it; 
4 two examples given of this. The preſent War a neceſſaty Wir. being defenſive; 
85 | in which we have every thing at ſtake that is valuable --It is the common cauſe of 
Europe, in Which, if we had not joined with n Powers, our conduct would have 
been both Gionourable and impolitic. ra al p. 50. 


CHAP. II. 


Wealth is to be acquired by Trade and Manufactures.—Ou- Trade wonderfully exten- 
five, as it is carried on all over the World — The loſs of Men by ſuch a Trade muſt. 
b i 6.8 a 1 
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be very great. eſpecially when it is carried on by Did and by a Military force, 
which we maintain in them. Manufactures alſo carried on in Factories and great 
Towns, conſume a great many Men, particularly the Cotton Manutafture.—In all 
4 | Trade to diſtant Countries, there muſt be a commerce of diſeaſes as well as of other 


—— — — ͤ—ͤ—ñ 


| | | things.—la this commerce the balance is on our fide ; for except from India we have 5 
| > imported no diſeaſes, whereas we have exported vices and diſeaſes to North Ame- $ 
rica, by which we have deſolated ſome part of that Continent. Of our Home Trade. 

It makes every thing venal ; —Meat, Drink, Cloathing, Houſes, Arts and Scien- 3 


ces, and even Religion.— Theſe bad effects to be afterwards enlarged on.—Enough 


| | ; | faid at preſent to prove that the acquiſition of Wealth, by Trade and Manufac- = 
ö 5 ture, is very deſtructive of Men.—Shown that Religion has been made, by Money, VÞ 
| | | the inſtrument of the deſtruction of many, by producing Perſecutions, Maſſa- 4 
| | cres, and Religious Wars—which were not known till the Chriſtian Religion * 
| was eſtabliſhed by Law.—This produced benefices and princely revenues, which 1 
| occaſioned ſtrifes and contentions, for theſe benefices and revenues; and at 1 | 
; laſt Perſecutions and Maflacres unknown in the Heathen World. —The roman- IF 
| | tic expeditions to the Holy Land inſpired by miſtaken zeal, a ſource of. great | 3 
| i - deſtruction of Men.—But, by theſe calamities, the words of our. Saviour fulfill- 1 
| i | _ ed,—Of the difference betwixt the Conſtitution of Antient Rome and of Modern 3 
N | States, with reſpect to Salaries annexed to offices Civil and Religious.—In Rome, A 
| no Salary or Perquiſites annexed to the higheſt Offices. Ariſtotle in his Polity ſays, TY 
| | | that there is great danger from making offices lucrative.— The reaſon plain,—Ava- 7 
F | | rice will excite Men to contend and ſtrive for them Hence, Faction, Sedition, and | 1 
1 ſometimes Civil War.— Of the influence of Wealth in Government ;—it was the | 1 
1 ruin of the Heroic Governments of Greece, —and of every Government deſtroyed 3% 
1 by internal diſorders.— The Antient Greeks lived upon the natural fruits of the __ 3 3 
| N Earth, particularly the allows and Aſphodel.—Lycurgus's wiſdom in forbidding the br 
; | uſe of Gold and Silver coin in Sparta, and only permitting Iron valued by weight,— 3 : 
þ After all, however, Wealth, as the Oracle predicted, ruined Sparta. —In Rome a | ; # 
| diſtinction of Poor and Rich.— This diſtinction the ſource of the ruin of every State Y : 
| from the time that the Poor get a ſhare of the Government.—Praiſe of the Govern. * © 4 ; 
| ment of Antient Egypt.—lt guarded againſt this evil; and accordingly laſted much 3 1 
| ij longer than.any other Government we. read of, and at laſt feil by external violence. > 3 | 
i — The conqueſt of Egypt by the Perſians, a people much nearer to the Natural State, 9 
| and therefore poſſeſſed of more Natural Strength .— The fate of all Civiliſed Nations, 5 3 


to be conquered by Nations nearer to the Natural State. | p. 63. 
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Proved that "Y acquiſition. of Wealth produces great miſchief. —To be inquired, Whe- 
ther the cujoymcut of it does not make vp for that inn == LE opinion of Ho- 


x mer, 
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mer, that Man was the moſt miſerable of all Animals. Queſtion, Whether he be 
leſs miſerable now, when he has ſo much more money, than in the days of Homer ? 


e God has aſſig ned for every Animal an oeconomy and mauner of life, that gives 


him all the happineſs his nature is capable of.—Van, therefore, in his natural (tate, 
is as happy as other Animals in that ſtate —The Queſtion then is, Whether Money 
has made him happier in the Civiliſed Stute ?— The enjoyment of Money pro:/uces 

as much evil as the acquiſition of it.— Wealth produces Luxury and Vanity. and af- 
fords many temptations, that are not to be reſiſted by a weak intellect, ſuch as that 
of Man.—Of the diviſion of Men, introduced by Wealth, into thoſe who live in 
Vanity and Luxury, and thoſe who minitter to that Vanity and Luxury.—The eff. ct 
of Wealth upon the Rich, is to make them more diſeaſed and more miſerable—and 
upon the Poor, to make them ſtill poorer —This paradox explained, by ſhowing 
that Wealth raiſes the price of the neceſſaries of life, and prompts the Poor to imi- 
tate the Luxury and Vanity of the Rich.— The drinking of Tea an example of this. 
— Of the poverty of Manufacturers though their wages be high,—The Poor's rate 
of England increaſes with the wealth of a Nation.—Wealth makes the Rich poor — 
and conſequently avaritious.— The conſequence of Luxury and Avarice being joined 
together in the great Men of a State —The conſpiracy of Cataline, a remarkable in- 
ſtance of that. —Of the effects of Wealth in England—more conſpicuous than in any 
Country in England, as the Wealth is greater. More Crimes, more Vices, and 
more Indigence, in England, than in any other Country.—Theſe produce a Colony 
of Convicts to Botany Bay.—A particular account of that Colony given.—Indigence 
the ſource of almoſt all the Crimes in England. The diſtinction of the Luxurious 
and Indolent, and of thoſe that miniſtered to their Luxury and Indolence, not known 


among the Greeks in the Heroic age.—A particular account of their domeſtic oeco- 


nomy.—The ſame was the caſe among the Romans in the early ages of their State. 
Men, in theſe early ages, being nearer the natural ſtate, lived in a more natural 
way, and therefore were happier than in later times.—In the next Book an inquiry, 
Whether ſome means might not be contrived to alleviate theſe miſchiefs of Civil So- 


> 


ciety. | p. 70. 


B o O K m. 


of the Advantages Derived from Civil Seda and how its Ills may 


be Alleviated. 
CH A F. 4. 


' Reaſon why Man in the Natural State is happier than in the Civiliſed.—In the firſt he 


is Jy by Inſtinet, —in 1 laſt by his own Intelligence.— His wants and deſires 
=" MY | few 
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few in the Natural State,—in the Civiliſed State innumerable, — particularly when 


| money furniſhes the means of gratifying them.— In the Civilited State moſt unnatu- | ®$ 
| ral paſſions ariſe. —Inſtance of this in the paſſion of males for males,— This a perver- 4 
| ſion of a natural and neceſſary paſſion, —ſuppoſed to have been invented in Greece 7 i 
| | E much practiſed in Thebes, particulariy by its Sacred Band.—It went from Greece = * 
| to Rome as much refined there, particularly by the Emperor Heliogabalus. Not Z a 


unknown in Modern times.—Still practiſed in Italy, —in Ruſſia, and even anong the 
barbarians of Kamſhatka.—The conſequence of Viees in the Civiliſed Life, is Diſ- 


: | | eaſes.— The number of theſe at preſent in Europe not known.—In Pliny the elder's | : 
1 time they were reckoned 300. They muſt be now much increaſed as many have E | 
| been imported. —tn England more Diſeaſes than in moſt other parts of Europe, be- | 8 
cauſe more Wealth.—We have hardly names, much leſs cures for them,—Of the | 11 
| prevalence of Conſumptions among us.— The death of Children by this diſeaſe muſt 1 
| ariſe from the weakneſſes of Parents. To the fame cauſe is to be attributed the great = 
| | mortality of Children in great Towns, ſuch as London, — here it is computed, that Sh 
| not a half of thoſe that are born live to be two years old.—Conſumption not un= # 
| known to the Antients;—but not near ſo enn a proof that their manner ß | if 
| | : : | Life was more Natural than ours, | | „„ fo B 
1 | | re. 1 
| 2H 
Civil Society not neceſſarily productive of miſchief; on ho contrary, if properly ma- 2 5 

naged, productive of the greateſt good. From Civil Society we derive Arts, Scien- 1 

ces, Religion, and Philoſophy.— Without Arts and Sciences Men have the ſenſe of 1 | 

what is beautiful and becoming. But the corruption of the beſt things becomes the IF 

worſt Arts, therefore, of Pleaſure and Luxury, and even of moſt unnatural Plea- is 

ſures, were produced in proceſs of time.— [his corruption takes place when Wealth 4 


has got among Men,—and only to be prevented by a Government of Religion and 
Philoſophy, like thoſe of Egypt and Sparta.— No ſuch Government now to be found. 
AA private Man may till make himſelf happy by Religion and Philoſophy — This 
the caſe of the Philoſophers of Alexandria under the worſt of Governments, that of 
the Saracens, — the declared enemies too of all learning.— or the ſtudy of Religion 
and Philoſophy leiſure neceſſary:— This the opinion of Solomon, Plato, and Ariſto- 
tle.—Leiſure only in the Civiliſed Life, —The deſire of Knowledge peculiar to that 
Life, Difference of the progreſs towards. Civility, in the New Zealanders and the 
People of the Pelew Iſlands :—The former without curioſity of any kind; the later 
moſt deſirous of knowledge. —The firſt Philoſophers admired the Heavens; and, ac- 
cordingly, the firſt we read of, were. Natural Philoſophers —lInquiries after mind 
ber er For the enjoyment of * Money neceſſary, —alſo to know how to- 
employ 
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employ leiſure.— Ennui a ſore diſeaſe, being a diſeaſe of the mind. Its effects on 


the Rich, who have not the knowledge of employing their leiſure.— 4 Philoſopher, 


with a competent fortune, will enjoy his leiſure more perfectly than the Gymnolo- 
phiſts of India, who had their food to ſeek. The more leiſure a Man has, the more 
need has he of occupation, — This either of Body or Mind. Occupation of the Body 
neceſſary for Health. Of the employment of our firſt Parents in Paradiſe.—Of the 


occupation of Farming. — particularly in the manner that Horace Farmed.— Of the 


pleaſures of Walking and Riding, — the exercites of the Antient Athlets roo violent 
for any other perſons. s p. 89. 


e nN r At 


Mind from Conſciouſneſs. Uncertainty of our knowledge of the operations of Body, 
as our Senſes often deceive us. Progreſs of our Minds from Ideas to Science.— Fo 
know what Science is, we muſt ſtudy Ariſtotle's Logic, —A Philoſopher muſt be 
firſt a Scholar. Of the reſtoration of Learning in the 15th Century. produced by 
an event that ſeemed at firſt to put an end to all Antient Learning, the taking of 
Conftantinople by Barbarians.—The Family of Medicis, protectors of Fugitive Greeks. 
—Progrels of Learning from Italy to other parts of Europe much affifted by the 
invention of Printing, —alſo by the invention of Paper, —and, laſt of all, by Men of 
ſuperior Genius, Learning, and Induſtry. — Religion, as well as Morals, improved 
by Antient Learning —The perfection of Language ſhown by it, Health preſerved, 
--and Leiſure properly and profitably employed, —The revival of Antient Learning 
e Schools and Colleges. | p · gs. 


E /; FE. 


Application to Money, a relief to a perſon who cannot enjoy a learned leiſure.— The 


leiſure of the lower orders of Men ſhould be ſpent in exerciſes, not in Drunukeaneſs 
and Debauchery, as is moſt frequently the caſe — The manner of life of the G-eeks 
and Romans, compared with ours in Britain,—In the Country, the Romans were 
Farmers, and paſſed their Holidays in Military and Athletic Exerciſes :—In Towns, 
they had their Palæſtras, their Campus Martius, &c.—The Spartans cultivated their 
lands by Slaves, aud Exerciſed themſelves only in Palzſtras.—This 2 moſt violent 
Exerciſe. —The Athenians, beſides their Martial Exerciſes, employed their Leiſure 
in the moſt elegant manucr :—1/, In their Theatre, where the Exhibitions conſiſt. 
ed of the three Fineſt of = Fine Arts, Footy, TOO! and Dancing ;—24, In the 

enjoyment 


Difference betwixt Antient and Modern Philoſophy.—Certainty of our knowledge of 


* 


CONTENTS. 


-enjoyment of the other Fine Arts, ſuch as Statuary, Painting, and Architecture; 
And, 3dly, In Philoſophy, the higheſt enjoyment this Earth affords. p. 102, 


Man is not a complete Animal while he is in the Natural State, not having the uſe of | 


Intellect.— In the Civiliſed State he is completely a Man, and is a Microcoſm, having 


in himſelf whatever is in the Great World. — The Civiliſed State liable to many er- 
rors.—Theſe errors only to be prevented by his knowing himyelf.—This knowledge 
to be learned from books of Antient Philoſophy.— By this Learning our Governing 
Principle is formed. —How the Government of our Little World is to be carried 
on, our Modern Philoſophers have not taught us; but it is to be learned in Antient 


Books. — The governing power does not perform all the operations, but only directs 
them. ——lt is chiefly by the Animal Mind that they are performed. The Organs of 
it are Nerves, Muſcles, Sinews, and Bones which are all moved by our Mind.— 
This a Wonderful operation of Mind. — Upon the action of our Animal Life, and 
the motion of our Bodies, depend the operations of the other two Minds, the Vege- 
table and the Elemental. To be conſidered how the Subjects of this Kingdom, with- 
in our Cloths, obey their Sovereign: Is it willingly or unwilfingly?— The Vege- 
table and Elemental Minds obey without any knowledge of what they do ;—but the 
Animal Mind hearkens to reaſon; though it has not reaſon in itſelf, —The Animal 
Mind of the Brute is moved by different deſires, and deliberates which of them he 
ſhall comply with —But the Brute has not reaſon, and that makes the difference 
betwixt him and Man.—If reaſon in Man judges wrong, then is the Man wicked. 


He is weak, if his reaſon does not judge wrong, but is only overcome by his animal 


deſires:— But if his animal life ſubmits willingly, then he is a happy Man. p. 107. 


CHA r. VI. | 

The Subject of this Chapter is Happineſs ; and the queſtion is, What makes the great- 

- eſt Happineſs of men ?—lt is Pleaſure that makes Happineſs, and Pleaſure ariſes 
from certain energies of body or mind. —No happineſs, therefore, without ener- 

_ gies of one kind or another. The ſeat of all Pleaſure is the Mind ;—and of 
the greateſt Pleaſure the Intellectual Mind, which is the nobleſt part of our Na- 
ture — The Pleaſure of this Mind is Thinking, that is forming Ideas, and contem- 
plating theſe Ideas. —This the Pleaſure of Intelligence, and conſequently of Man, 


who is an intelligent creature.ä— By thinking we know ; and how knowledge gives us 


delight is elſewhere explained, —Not every kind of knowledge gives the greateſt de- 
light.—The knowledge of particular objects of Senſe does not.— An account given 
| | how 
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tiful, it is impotlivie that we can be truly Religious: Nor, without that knowledge, 


c O N T E N IT Ss. 


how theſe particular Ideas are alftrafed and generalized. —Such ideas of objects of 


ſenſe do not give the greateſt Pleaſure.—lt is the Ideas of Intelligence, of ſuperior 


Intelligences,—of the Supreme —and of the firſt principles of things. Tneſ form 
an Intellectual World in our Minds; to live in which is our greateſt Happineis.— 
Of the difference betwixt this Happineſs and that of the practice of the Ethical Vir- 
tues.— Many things required for the practice of the Ethical Virtues, which the con- 
templative life does not need. — The contemplative Philoſopher may be ſaid to live 
in another World and that in reſpect his Happineſs comes the neareſt to the Divine. 
Example of ſuch a life in Plotinus the Alexandria! Philoſopher.— One advantage 
which a Man, who lives with himſelf, has, is that he is ſuperior to common opinion. 


p. 143. 


Cc * T wo 


Beauty is a perfection of our Intellect not our Senſes. —Of the difference betwixt our 


Intellect and our Senſes ;—the Intellect perceiving only things as they are connected 


together, the Senſes only ſingle things —This exemplified in our perception of a 


man, whom we cannot be 1aid properly to ſee, — What Beauty is.—lt is both in one 
object, and in ſeveral objects confidered together. Beauty, in one object. exempliſied 
by the caſe of a ſingle Animal, but which conſiſts of ſo many different parts. — Beau- 
ty conſiſts in order and arrangement the contrary. of which 18 Deformity.— Of 
this we cannot have an Idea, without having at the ſame time an Idea of Beauty. 
The perception of Beauty is immediate, as ſoon as we perceive order and arrange- 
ment in objects; and therefore the perception of it is called a Senſe, That Beauty 
is a perception of. the Intelle&, proved by the example of the Brutes who have not 
that Senſe.— Of the univerſality of the Senſe of the Beautiful among Men,—There 


is a right and a wrong Senfe of the Beautiful. — The wrong Senſe leads to the great- 


eſt Crimes and Vices—but the right Senſe to Virtue and to every Good Action 
It is the foundation of the principle of Honour, which- is a governing principle 
among Men.—It makes them deſpiſe life, and chearfully ſubmit to the moſt cruel 
deaths, —Inſtances of this among the Hindoos,—where Men roaſt themiclves ;— 
and where Women burn themſelves with the dead bodies of their Huſbands.— The 
reaſons for theſe ſacrifices.—Of the penances of the Jougues.—They ariſe from a 
principle of Honour, and from Religion. —Fheir Women cannot be reſtrained from 
burning themſelves. — This proceeds from a principle of Honour, not from their grief 
for the death of their huſbands, —Memorable ſaying of a dying Hiudoo, who refuſ. 
ed to drink wine, which would have. cured him.—The Senſe of the Beautiful dif. - 
tinguiſhes Man from Brute. —It is the foundation of Love and Friendihip among 
Men, and not only of Virtue but of Religion. — Without the knowledge of the Beau. 
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can we have any Love for Science or the Fine Arts. — There is a Senſe of Beauty h 


even in our Crimes, but a miſtaken one.—lt is ſo univerſal, that it directs Men in 
the practice of the moſt trifling things, ſuch as Dreſs.— This proved in the example 


of Julius Cæſar.—It is to be obſerved in a certain degree, even in ſome Brute Ani- 


mals, ſuch as the Horſe.— The Author's apology for ſaying ſo much upon the ſub- 
ject of the Beautiful in this Volume, when he had faid ſo much of it in a preceding. 
—lt is a ſubject treated of by no Modern Philoſopher, except Mr Payley; whereas 


the Antient Philoſophy is full of it,—particularly that of the Stoics. 5 p. 119. 


CH A Þ. VI, 


After Virtue, Morals in general to be conſidered. Upon them depends the Happineſs 


ot Civil Society — The Greeks conſidered Morals and Politics as ſo cloſely connect- 
ed, that they beſtowed upon both the term Political, as both applied to Political Socie- 
ty.,—Pythagoras, the firit who inquired concerning Virtue. —he explained it by num- 
bers —Socrates, more ſucceſsful in his inquiries after Virtue,— He held all Virtue to 
be Science.—tis Syſtem alſo defective.— He made it a Theoretical Science; whereas 


it is a Practical Art.—Plato made great improvements upon his Mafter Socrates ;— 
but erred by mixing Metaphylics with Mora/s.—Other defects in Plato's Doctrine of 


Morals. —Ariſtotle's excellence in this branch of Philoſophy, —Three works of his 


upon this ſubject.— Our Faculties, Diſpoſitions, and Habits, there xplained.— He di- 


vides our Mind into two parts, the Rational and the Trrational.— The Irrationat com- 


prchends both the Animal and Vegetable Minds. - Subdiviſion of the Rational into the 
Scientific and Loegiſtie.— Of weonprors, a Deliberation —gęikis, or Defire—and agg, or 


Practice Ariſtotle's definition of Virtue, founded on our perception of the Beauti- 
ful. The particular Virtues defined and explained by him moſt accurately. Virtue, 


a middie betwixt two extremes of Exceſs and Defect, —all Virtues, according to him, 


truly Habits, —and therefore called Ethical. — A fourth work upon Morals by Ariſto- 
tle, De Virtutibus ei Vitis. — L his a Summary of the three-oiher works, —Praite of 
his works upon Morals. —Many nice dittinctions therein made. Obſer vations upon 
Ariſtotle's Doctrine of Morais. | 140. 


8 


Continuation of the Eulogium of Ariſtotle, Many Philoſophers before him—but he 


firſt gave a form o Philoſophy, and reduced it ro five heads, Logic, Mora Politics, 
Phyfics, and Meaphyfics.— Lagic prepares the riuman Intellect for cuitivauug the 
others, and is therefore called an Organic Art lt analyſes the ſubjects upon which 
intellect operates. This analyſis compared with that of the matte, of Language in- 


to Elemental Sounds, the form of Language into parts of ſpeech, and Muſic into the 


gamut ; 
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| gamut 3 and ſhown to be more wonderful than all theſe. Invention begins with the 


compound, and reduces it by ſyllogiſm into propoſitions, —and theſe into ſimple 


terms.—Here analyſis ends, and teaching begins. — Ariſtotle's Logic commences with 


ſimple, terms.—Theſe he reduces to ten claſſes, called Categories. — From them he 
proceeds to propoſitions, which combined produce ſpllogiſm ,—Of the modes and 
figures of dSyllogiſm.—All Syllogiſm reduced to this truth, that the whole is great- 
er than any of its parts, and contains them all. — The great utility of Ariſtotle's Lo- 
gic.— Without ſtudying it, no Man can give a reaſon for his belief in any demon- 


ſtration.—Inſtance of this.— Likely that Pontius Pilate had read Ariſtotle's Logic, 


from the queſtion he put to our Saviour, What is Truth — Ariſtotle got the princi- 


ples of this ſyſtem of Logic from the books of the Pythagoreans,—and the Py- 


thagoreans had it from Egypt.—It went alſo to India from Egypt.—Before Ariſto- 
tle, the Philoſophers of Greece did not know what Science was.—They uſed the 
Dialectic Art, explained by Ariſtotle in his Topics, His ſyſtem of Dialectic a great 


effort of Genius. Difference betwixt it and the Demonſtrative Syllogiſm.— His 


Morals ſpoken of in the laſt chapter.—Ariſtotle's Politics a practical Science, form- 
ed from the ſtudy of the Governments of many ſtates; —a wonderful knowledge 
here diſplayed, —His Phyfics contain a diviſion, unknown to Modern Philoſophers, 
betwixt the Hiſtory and Philoſophy of Nature —Praiſe of his Hiſtory of Animals. 
— The ſubject of his Natural Philoſophy, Body animated.—In every Body an imma- 
terial principle or idea of the thing. —Metaphyſics treat of the firſt prin- 
ciples of things.—lt ſupplies the defects of inferior Sciences. — This exempli- 
fied in Geometry and Arithmetic.— Ariſtotle has ſaid little of Theology, the 
higheſt part of Metaphyſics, and the ſummit of Human Knowledge.—He was ne- 
vertheleſs a genuine Theiſt.— His Philoſophy deficient in this branch compared with 
Plato's.— But Plato was inſtructed in Egypt both in Divinity and the Doctrine of 


Ideas, and alſo in the antecedent and future States of Man.— By theſe States the ſyſ- 


tem of Man reconciled with the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. —Praiſe of Ariito- 
tle's Poetics apd Rhetoric, — particularly of the Poetics.— The number of his writings, 
in but a ſhort life of 63 years, and part of it ſpent in educating the Conqueror of the 
World, amazing. — His induſtry and application as wonderful as his Genius and 


Learning. 5 | P+ 149. 


E. X. 


No Modern Philoſopher has diſtinguiſhed betwixt the operations of our Intellect in 
forming Ideas and in comparing them together. —The knowledge of this diſtinction 
neceſſary for knowing what Man is.—The deſign of Ariſtotle's Logic being to ſhow 
what Science and Truth are, the ſtudy of Logic preparatory to the ſtudy of Philoſo- 
phy.—Mr Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, our only book of Logic in 
Engliſh, —ImperfeCtions of that work on the operations of the Di/curſus Mentis.— 
C- Mr 
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Mr Locke ſays little of Propoſitions ;—does not make the diſtinction betwixt tlie 
Predicate and Subject did not underitand the meaning of the word Sy/logiſm ;— 
has told us, in a few words, what Truth is, which Ariſtotle has explained in his Ca- 
tegories, his Book of Interpretation, and his Analytics,Mr Locke full on the ſubject 
of Ideas. —Theſe to be conſidered in this chapter. The nature of them not ex- 
plained by Ariſtotle nor by Porphyry in his Introduction to Ariſtotle's Logic. —This 


Defect attempted to be ſupplied by the Author. Diſtinction betwixt Particular and 


General Ideas neceſſary ;—the former produce the latter.—Qur firſt Ideas are of 
particular Objects of Senſe :—Theſe formed by ſeparating the peculiar qualities of 


Objects from the accidental: — Example of this operation referred to.— The next 
ſep is abſtracting them from the Body in which they are inherent :—Mr Locke ad- 


mits Ideas of this kind,—Then generaliſing them: Our firſt General Ideas of Spe- 
ciefes ;—from theſe we aſcend to Genuſes ; —and from Genuſes to the Categories, — 
Confuſion of Mr Locke on this Subject. Propriety of Plato's Definition of an Idea. 
— The Claſſes of the higheſt Genuſes numbered by Archytas.— The number of 
Specieſes and Genuſes infinite with reſpe& to our capacities Wonderful how the 
infinity of things can be arranged and made the object of our contemplation ;— 
done by abſtraction and generalization.— Mr Locke ignorant of the nature of Ideas: 
—He confounds them with Senſations :;—Gives them to Children in the womb :;— 
Makes our feclings of Pleaſure and Pain Ideas,—and accounts for finging birds re- 


taining the tunes they have learned, by their having the Ideas of them in their me- 
mories.— Mr Locke's error in not diſtinguiſhing a Senſation from an Idea.—He 


confounds Action and Paſſion, and the Intellectual with the Animal Life :—Igno- 


rant even of the nature of Senſations ;—did not know that, with reſpect to them, 


the Mind is paſſive, and with reſpect to Ideas afive.—Cauſe of Mr Locke's error 
his not diſtinguiſhing betwixt the materials of which Ideas are formed, and Ideas 
themſelves, —Recapitulation of the imperfections of Mr Locke's Eſſay ;—neverthe- 
leſs taught in ſome of our Univerſities as a complete ſyſtem of Logic, while Ariſto- 


tle's Logic is neglected.— Of our Phantaſia ;—a faculty of great uſe in forming 


Ideas; different from Memory :—It is the Cuſtomer of our Senſations: Memory 
the repoſitory of Ideas. Difference betwixt Man and Brute with reſpect to the 


Phantaſia.— Our Ideas of Mind, and of its different kinds, formed in the ſame way 


that we form Particular and General Ideas of objects of Senſe.— This elſewhere ex- 


plained.— The manner how particular Ideas are contained in general : lt ſhows 
the relation betwixt the Praedicate and the Subject of Propoſitions.— Of the uſe of 

a good Logic, which ſhows us the progreſs of our Ideas from the moſt ſimple Ideas. 
of objects of Senſe to the moſt general Ideas of any, and which are ſaid to be 


Things exifting ; as they contain all other things, and are continued in the Supreme 
mind. Thus a good Logic conducts us to Theology. i p. 165. 
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That Plato and Ariſtotle differed on the Subject of Ideas, proved by Philoponus and 


by Ariſtotle's own writings. —The attempt to reconcile the two Philoſophers, found- 


ed on a miſrepreſentation of their Doctrines.—Plato's Ideas immaterial ſubitauces, 


—having a ſeparate exiſtence.—Ariſtotle ſo underſtood them, and argues againſt 
them ;—diſliked the word 1dea.—Plato's word Idea adopted, but not his Doctrine: 
Ariſtotie's the univerſal opinion in modern times. Individual things only exiſting 
according to him ;—General Ideas, ſuch as Genus and Species, are Creatures of the 
Human Underſtanding, being only different ways of claſſing and arranging things. 
Inconſiſtency of his Logic with this opinion; Truth and Science can have no 


foundation in nature ;—Ideas are mere Entia Raticnit, as much as a Hippacentaur,— 


Ariſtotle maintains, that from Generals are derived Particulars :—Inconſiſtency of 
this opinion with the Doctrine that Generals do not exiſt.—If all things be Indivi- 
duals, they muſt be immediately derived from the firſt Cauſe ; No progreſſion or 
ſubordination in Nature z—the Individuals of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 


Kingdoms, have proceeded immediately from him : —the Ideas of all particular 


things are in the Divine Mind ;— but it can have no general Ideas fuch as we have, 
— This impious.—Or, if the Divine Mind have fuch Ideas, we muſt maintain that 


he collects them, as we do, from the particular ſenfible obje&ts.—If they were ori- 


ginally in the Divine Mind, Can we believe that they have no exiſtence in Nature, 
entire and undivided ; but that only parts of them exiſt incorporated with matter, 
and theſe proceeding without order or ſubordination ?—Gregory Nazianzen's opi- 
nion adopted by the Author.—According to that Philoſopher, all the Ideas ot the 
Divine Mind realiſed. This the fublimeſt Theology zit gives us, if poflible, the 
Idea of Plato's Otos ige ;—and makes us conceive how all things are really and 
actually in God. Examination of Plato's Doctrine of Ideas: — He maintained the 


real exiſtence, in Nature, both of general and particular Ideas that general 


Ideas are immaterial ſubſtances, from which leſs general Ideas are an emanation; 
—and that they end in individual things. —Exemplification of this Doctrine in the 
cafe of the general Idea of Animal,—A reality given to knowledge by this ſyſtem ; 
—the objects of our knowledge arc things really exiſting, not the operations of our 
minds collected from corporeal ſubſtances — When in a more perfect ſtate, ſays Pla- 
to, we were converſant with the Ideas themſelves but in our preſent ſtate we are 
condemned to dig them out of the matter in which they are buried. —More reality 


in our knowledge this way conceived and the truth.of the Syllogiſm more clearly 


perceived, the more General containing the leſs General: :— While, by Ariftotle's 


Doctrine, the leſs General produces the more General ;—there is no ſubordination 


of cauſe and effect, but all things derived at once from the Divine Mind ;—and or- 
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der and regularity are produced by the Human Mind only.—The beauty of Plato's 
Syſtem conſidered Theologically :—It exhibits a compleat progreſs of things from 
the higheſt to the loweſt :—It agrees with the Doctrine of the Trinity, which Plato 


learned in Egypt.—Plato's account of the two principles of Intelligence and V zallity. 


—Queſtion, Whether all things exiſting proceed from them immediately, or by in- 
termediate emanations ?—The latter opinion adopted by the Author ; and his Rea- 


ſons ſtated, —Plato's Doctrine of Ideas neceſſarily connected with that of the Trini- 


ty,—and no more than carrying it on through Nature: — It agrees with the Pytha- 
gorean Philoſophy of Timæus, who uſes the term Idea. Objection— How can one 
immaterial ſubſtance beget another ?—Anſwered :—firſt, From the cafe of Natural 
Generation ; ſecond, From the Generation of Inferior Intelligences from the 
Source of all being.—The Ideas of Plato confidered i in this view.—Explanation of 
the difficulty of conceiving the many in one.—Plato's Doctrine of Ideas connected 
alſo with his Doctrine of Remini ſeence. —Explanation of it, and of his Doctrine of 


Preſcience. p. 181. 


© i 4 P. XL 


The Materia Prima a ſubject of moſt abſtruſe ſpeculation, —more abſtruſe than that of 


the Trinity, —lIts exiſtence admitted by all the Antient Philoſophers, —called by 
them n z—held to be different from Body, having none of the qualities of Body. 
—Timzus calls it the Mother, and Idea the Father of Body.—Being neither Mind 
nor Body, it can only be comprehended g. A g. It is not treated of by Mo- 
dern Philoſophy, which has not analyſed farther than to the four Elements —Though 
none of theſe, it muſt be ſomething common to them alt, and convertible to every 
one of them, as they change into one another.—lIt is a Proteus. like ſubſtance ;—not 
to be very accurately defined ;—is at the lower extremity of the chain of being, — 


Neither the loweſt nor higheſt extremity comprehenſible by us.— Two queſtions in 


Theology ſtated :—Did this firſt matter proceed from Deity ? Or if it did not, Is it 
impious to maintain that a thing, not derived from him, can exiſt from all eternity? 


 — Anſwer to firſt queſtion—lt did not,—Reaſons in ſupport of the Author's opinion, 


Ane ſecond queſtion conſidered—No impiety in the ſuppoſition.— The Author 
ſupported by Antient Philoſophy in his opinions on theſe two queſtions, by Moſes 


— by Timzus—and by Ariſtotle. yy p. 207. 


1 8 r.. 2M, 


The Microcoſm in Man falls naturally to be explained, after the Conſtitution of the 


Great World, which is conſidered in the laſt Chapter, Our Microcoſm conſiſts of 
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ſary part. of the Summum Binum,—This the Exerciſe of Intellect ;—£Exerciſe neceſſary 


CONTENTS. 


the Intellectual, Animal, and Vegeteble Minds or Lives, aud of Body, and joined 
to it the Elemental Life. —Man generally conſidered by Philotophers, at preient, as 
ane Subſtance, conſiſting of Mind and Eody; and theſe different Minds as no more 


than Qualities of that Subſtance.— The Author maintains a difference of Minds in 


Man both in their Natures and Operations, —and all theſe different from Body.— 


Our Intellectual Mind, having the power of acting by itſelf, may exiſt by itſelf ;— 


and in place of being aſſiſted by the Body in its operations, is impeded.— From a 
comperiſon of its operations with thoſe of the Animal and Vegetable Lives, it muſt 
be a ſubſtance different from both.—By a ſimilar compariſon of the energies of the 
Animal and Vegetable Lives, theſe Lives proved to be different ſubſtances from one 
another, and not different qualities of the ſame Mind. — The Author's doctrine, of 


theſe three Minds in Man, learned from Ariſtotle. Arguments, in favour of an Ani- 


mal Mind, from Concoction, Digeſtion, and other Animal functions To ſuppoſe 


all this done without Mind, is Materialiſm.— The operations of the Vegetable, as 


little to be accounted for from Matter and Mechaniſm, as thoſe of the Animal; 
and a perſon, who can believe that to be the caſe of the Vegetable, may believe that 
all the operations of Nature proceed from no other cauſe.—Similarity betwixt the 
Conſtitution of Man and that of the Great World.—His compoſition as various as 


his progreſs from a State of Nature to Civility, Arts, and Sciences, —He is, there- 


fore, the moſt Wonderful Animal on Earth, and the moſt deſerving the attention 


of the Philoſopher, | | p. 212. 


CH 4A ©: 206 


Of the Summum Bonum—placed by the Epicureans in Bodily Pleaſures —by the Stoics 


in Mental, —The latter in the right.— The Intelle& perceives the r. x22» the 


contemplation of which, according to the Stoics, is man's only good —and is what 


gives delight to the Intellect.— The Pains and Pleaſures of Intellect ariſe from Think. 
ing.—Our thoughts, therefore, to give us Pleaſure, muſt have Beauty for their Ob- 
ject ;—and the more Beauty the greater Pleaſure.—The Univerſe the moſt Beautiful 
of all things exiſting ;—and the perception of its Beauty, as far as our limited capa- 
city will permit, our greateſt Pleaſure.— Of the Beauty of our own Works. —By re- 
flecting on the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of ſuch, we enjoy, in part, the Pleaſure of 
the Creator of the Univerſe.— The contemplation of our actions, as they are Good 
or Ill, a ſource of conſtant Delight or Pain. — Of the Pleaſure derived from the good 
actions of others ;—of Parents, Relations, and Friends: The Author's peculiar 
Happineſs in theſe reſpects.— The Pleaſures of Friendſhip very great, —Of the Pleaſure 
derived from works of Art, Science, and Philoſophy, —The ſtudy of theſe a neceſ- 
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to the Mind as well as to the Body.—Philoſophy the Author's greateſt Pleaſure in his 


old age.—This Philoſophy from Greece and Egypt —Cultivated by Families of 


Prieſts in Egypt, and by Sects of Philoſophers in Greece ;—there ſtudied by Young 
Men as well as Old. From Greece it went to Rome, but did not make ſuch pro- 
greſs there Io be better learned now from the Greek Commentators upon Ariſto- 
tle, of the Alexandrian School, than from Cicero and Seneca. — The Romans excel- 


led only in Arms and Government; inferior to the Greeks in Language and the 
Writing Art.— Their Hiſtory better learned from the Halicarnaſſian and Polybius 


than from Livy.— Their moſt valuable literary work the Corpus Furis.— The proſ- 


pect of a much happier Life in the next World; and a deſire, when we become old, 


to be delivered from the burden of this Body, added to the Pleaſures already e- 
numerated, compleat the enjoyment of the Summum Bonum, and render us as happy 


as we can be in this ſtate of Trial and Pilgrimage. —Conclufion of the Compariſon of 


the Natural with the Civilifed State of Man.—With reſpe& to the Body, the Natu- 
ral State preferable :>With reſpect to the Mind, the Civiliſed.— The Civiliſed, 
therefore, the happier State when Governed by Philoſophy and Religion, p. 218. 


. 


Obſervations on the difference betwixt Man and-other Animals,—Intellgence, which 
is peculiar to Man, the cauſe of that difference. —Brutes and other Animals only ſen- 


ſitwe. Mr Locke, by confounding Senſations with Ideas, has confounded Intelligence 
with Senſe, and conſequently given Iaeas or Knowledge to all Animals. —That the 
Brute has a comparative faculty, admitted by Ariſtotle, —He compares not only Sen- 
ſations, but the images of ſenſible objects in his Phantafia,—If, therefore, Senſations 
be the fame with Ideas, he poſſeſſes the Diſcurſive Faculty, forms Propoſitions, and 
is an Intellectual Creature: If ſuch, his Intellect muſt be much ſuperior to ours ;— 


his economy agreeable to nature - does every thing for the preſervation of the Indivi- 


dual ard continuation of the Species :—Inſtances of this in the Bee and Ant.— The 


Brute is directed by Intelligence, but does not act with Intelligence Conſequence of 


the contrary ſuppoſition. —lt the Brute has not Ideas, he cannot have the Diſcurſ Th 
Faculty, forms no opinion of Good or Il. —and has not conſciouſneſs or reflection. 
— The Divine Intelligence directs the Brute.— The Author's opinion in this matter, 
not to be confounded with thoſe Philoſophers who make Brutes Machines. — The 
Arimal mind, in the Brute, directed by Divine Wiſdom, —That direction called In- 


HOES —Inſtin& in Man alſo.— Iuſtances of this, be 227- 
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Of the End of the Civiliſed State of Man. 


EMA Mb 


An end of the Civiliſed Life, and a Change of this Scene of Man, in not many Ge- 


nerations,—This to be proved by Arguments and Facts. — Arguments a priori,— 
from the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, which has allotted to all Animals a pro- 
per manner of Life.— The Civiliſed Life of Man being an Unnatural Life, he muſt 
decline in health, and at laſt the Race will die out.— This would be a painful and 
miſerable death: To be prevented, through the Divine Mercy, by ſome convul- 


ſion in Nature, as we are taught by Revelation.—A new Heaven and a new Earth 


to ſucceed, —and a more Righteous and Pious Race to inhabit the new Farth.— 
Agreement, on this ſubject, of Revelation with Reaſon and the Nature of T hings. 
— [mpoflible that Man, ſo various an Animal, and liable to ſo many changes, ſhould 


laſt for ever,—or for a great number of years. — Other Animals, while in their na- 


tural ſtate, liable to no change in Size and Strength, or in Longevity: They ex- 
hibit no ſymptoms of decay or extinction, except by the operations of Man. — Man, 
in Civil Society, exhibits every ſymptom of change in theſe particulars.— Without 
a total change of our Species, it muſt come to an end. —Proof from Scripture, that 
the Latter Days, therein mentioned, are not far off, p. 235. 


en 1 


In the Natural State Man increaſes in numbers. — This the caſe of all Animals in that 


State — But the multiplication of Man ſtill greater in the firſt ages of Civility.—- TW oũo 
Reaſons of this: — ½, The warmth of Clothes, Houſes, and Fires. — Cattle, that 
run out Summer and Winter, leſs prolific than thoſe that are Houſed.— Why the 
Orang Outang does not increaſe much accounted for. — 2d, The want of Vice and 
Diſeaſe in the firſt ages of Civility, and of the unhealthy occupations which it in- 
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vents and introduces, —Frequent Migrations of Nations in Antient times, the conſe- 


quence of the great increaſe of Men in the firſt ages of Civility,—Account of ſom 

of theſe Migrations—from Egypt from Greece to Italy from Rome from Gaul 
into Italy, Greece, and Aſia Minor —Of the Migration of the Cimbers and Teu- 
tons into Italy, —and of the Goths, Vandals, &c. into the Roman Empire — All 
theſe Migrations occaſioned by want of ſubſiſtence at home. —Colonies ſent out for 
the ſame reaſon.— The only exception to this, the caſe of the Helvetii as deſcribed 
by Julius Caeſar :—Their conduct accounted for.— T he multiplication of Men, a 


- grievance in the firſt ages of Civility.— Cure for this grievance in Crete—practiſed 


alſo at Thebes. —Though more numerous in the firſt ages of Civility than in the 
Natural State, Men were not then Bigger and Stronger.—The caſe of Giants, ſuch 
as the Sons of Anak, a peculiarity of a few Families, who had lived longer in the 
Natural State.—Men, in the firſt ages of Civility, Stronger, Bigger, and Longer 
Lived than thoſe of latter times.— This accounts for the Superior Size of Men in the 
Heroic age of Greece.—Of the true Heroic age of a Nation.—Vice and Diſeaſe the 
Natural conſequences of Society as it grows old. —Theſe render the progeny worſe 
and leſs abundant.— The numbers of men depend upon Health, Morals, and Occu- 
pation.— The bad effects upon Health and Morals by Vice, Diſeaſe, and Unwhole- 
ſome Occupations.—Horace's opinion of the gradual decline of the Species in Civil 
Society.—Impoſlible, by the nature of things, that Man can ſubſiſt long in that 
State. 3 | 8 Se. „ Pf 


% 
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In the pure Natural State the multiplication of the Species ſmall.,—In the Domeſtic 


State the multiplication great.—Vices and Diſeaſes, Wars and Conqueſts, in the ad- 
vanced Stages of Society, produce great deſtruction of Men.—To be inquired, Whe- 
ther, in ſuch Stages, the Species multiplies or decreaſes ?—Already proved that 
Man falls off in Size and Strength.—He muſt, therefore, alſo be ſhorter lived, and 
decreaſe in numbers — This to be proved by Facts.—1f, From the State of Man be- 
fore the coming of our Saviour.—2dly, From the State of Man at his coming.— 
And, 3dly, From his State ſince that time.—Of the State of the Jewiſh Nation in 


| Antient Times. — Their increaſe, wonderful both in Egypt and Canaan,—The num- 
ber of Men in Canaan, when conquered by the Iſraelites, allo very great. —Of the 


number of People in Egypt.—In the reign of Amaſis it contained 20,000 Cities; 
and after being conquered by the Perſians and Macedonians, it had no leſs than 
25,000 Cities. — The Populouſneſs of Antient Egypt, one of the cauſes of the expe- 
ditions of Oſiris and Seſoftris,—whoſe Armies amounted to Millions of Men,—Of 
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the Population of the Aſſyrian Empire.—Ninus invaded BaQtriana with an Army of 
1,700,000 foot, 210,000 horſe, and 10,600 chariots z Semiramis, with an Army of 
3,000,000 foot, 500,000 horſe, and 100,000 chariots. —Of the Armies of Darius 
and Xerxes,—The number of Dionyſius of Syracuſe's Army, and of that of the Ro- 
mans when invaded by Hannibal.—Of the Population of the Earth-at our Saviour's 
coming z— not ſo great as in more Antient Times. —Egypt and Greece then depo- 
pulated ne Roman Empire, though the moſt extenſive of any in territory, had 
produced great depopulation by their Conqueſts, Vices, and Diſeaſes. —ltaly itſelf 


1 a deſart compared to what it was in former times. Antient Latium very populaus, 
 '—Avtient States, ſuch as the Volſci, the Equi, &c. -annihilated .—lImportation of 


28 Colonies by Auguſtus, and of 300,000 Sarmatians by Conſtantiue, neceſſiry.— 
— Sicily alſo greatly depopulated. —The deſtruction of People in Gaul, by Juli- 


us Czlar, very great.-—The Conqueſts of the Romans tended to depopulate.—80 


do all great Empires. — The Earth, therefore, more populous before the firſt great 
Empire, the Aſſyrian.— The profligate Lives of the Roman Etaperors ſpread deſo- 


lation over the whole Empire. —Neceſſity of the appearance of Jeſus Chriſt at this 


deſperate State of Mankind, | | p. 28 1. 


CHAP. IV. ; 


Of the State of Man, with reſpect to Population, fince the coming of Chriſt. —Diſ- 


eaſes much increaſed in numbers—Of the Small-Pox, Great-Pox, and Meaſles, — 
Vices alſo much increaſed, —inſtance of this in Spirit Drinking—a moſi deſtructive 
Vice. North America almoſt Depopulated by it and the Small-Pox.—Of the De- 
population of Italy in later times, compared with Antient Italy, —the number of Ci- 


ties much fewer. Many Cities deſtroyed by the Romaus and great Depopulation 
produced by their Conqueſis.— The Depopulation completed by the ravages of the 


Goths and other barbarous Nations. —Of the Population of Antient Latium many 
Colonies ſent out from Rome. Greece much Depopulated ſince the days of Pau- 
ſanias.— The Author informed of its preſent ſtate by a late Lraveller.—Afia very 
populous in antient times ;—lts Weſtern Kingdoms now but thinly peopled:— Great 
part of Tartary a deſart, according to Mr Bell of Antermoney ;—Great decreaſe of 


the numbers of men in India ;—this occafioned by the conqueſts of Genchis Chan, 


Tamerlane, Kouli Chan, and the Britiſh.—China twice conquered by the Tartars ; 


highly probable, therefore, that its numbers are diminiſhed ;—and alſo thoſe of 


Japan: Prudence of thoſe Countries in avoiding much. intercourſe with Enrogzans, 
—$outh America and the Welt Indies dreadfully Depopulated by the Spaniards ;— 
and North America oy the Britiſh. p. 264. 
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Of the Population of Spain in antient and modern times: —In Cicero's time very great | Y 
— but now, notwithſtanding the addition of Goths, Vandals, Heruli, and Moors, its | A 
_ Population very fmall.—France ſuppoſed about 30 years ago, when the Author was | | j 
there, to have decreaſed 2 millions fince the days of Lewis XIV.—The Author par- | bl: 
ticularly informed about the thinneſs of the Population of France at that time, and 5 
of the cauſes of it.LNot likely that their numbers are of late increaſed. p. 20. x 
Of the Population of Britain—Population one of the three great Artictes of the Fe- * 
tical Syſtem.— /, the Population of England conſidered ; not ſo great now as when | 1 
Julius Caeſar was in the Iſland:— According to him England was very Populous, and 1 3 
even more Populous than Gaul.—Our great towns, no proof of great Population :— | : 
hey, on the contrary, conſume great numbers of people. —Little knowiedge of ; 
the ſtate of Population during the Saxon Government.—Reaſons for concluding, 4 
that after the Norman conqueſt, the Population was greater than at preſent:— ] he 23 
Feudal ſyſtem introduced by it, favourable to Population.—Our wars, trade, and ma- 4 
nufactures, attended with great waſte of men. An inquiry, therefore, into the Po- | 25 
pulation of England at preſent, and whether it be increaſing or decreaſing, a queition 9 
of the greateſt political importance :—Oppoſite opinions on this point maintained by | 
Mr Howlet and Dr Price —Mr Howlet contends, that we have doubled our num- | 1 
bers ſince 1740 arguments againſt this opinion: Dr Price holds, that ever fince 1 
the revolution in 1688, we have been decreaſing in numbers: Probable that the 4 
Doctor is in the right, from the cauſes he afligns,—Enumneration of theſe. p. 273. | 1 


H A FP. VI. 
Impoſſible to diſcover, but by an actual numeration of the 1 whether they are at 
preſent increaſing or diminiſhing in numbers. No Cenſus in Britain: Not likely 
that ſuch a meaſure would ſhow that we are at preſent on the increaſe, like the 
kingdoms of Sweden and Naples, which have, of late, been actually numbered. — 
The queſtion only to be anſwered by an inveſtigation into its cauſes ;—advantages of 
this mode of inquiry, that if we are decreaſing in numbers we ſhall diſcovg a re- 


; £7 medy for the evil.-Numbers of a people depend upon their morals, health, and oc- 


CONTENT 5. 


eupations—Moch corruption of morals in England: — Without good morals, ne 
people can be numerous :—Proof of the degeneracy of Morals in Britain from our 
colonies of convicts at Botany Bay: Our crimes proceed not from bad natural dif- 


poſitions, but are the conſequence of our wealth :—Of the wealth of the people of 
England. No country, in the world, where there is more diſeaſe —Of the fatal ef- 
feds of the conſumption :—Little known to the antients.—Great mortality of our 
children, particularly in London: No ſuch mortality in antient times, as we learn 

| from the writings of Moſes, Homer, and Pliny, —Of the occupations of men in En- 


gland; all arts practiſed there; —many of theſe very hurtful to health :—laſtances 
of theſe in mining and ſmelting, glaſs making, gilding, and pin making. Our great- 
eſt conſumption of men, by manufactures and foreign trade. Better to be employed 


in agriculture, the moſt healthy of all occupations, —Bad conſequences at preſent 


of the neglect of agriculture.— No argument to be drawn from the increaſe of great 
towus.— Wiſdom of Queen Elifabeth and her N who deliberated about reſ- 
_— the growth of London. * 280. 


CHAP. vn. 


The inhabitants of the country conſiſt of three orders of men — The nobility and 
gentry; the farmers and the cottagers.—Land formerly divided among a great 


number of nobility and gentry, but now in the hands of a few great proprietors :— 


In ſome countries hardly an eſtate of 500 J. per annum. — The farmers now as much 
diminiſhed in number, from the increaſe of farms —of which there are ſome in 
England of 3000 J. rent. —The Author, from his frequent journies to London, on 


horſeback, qualified to judge of the number and ſize of farms.—Inſtance of a fingle 
houſe in a pariſh, —Of the number of cottagers in England ;—their great utility: 
— They are the breed of ſervants, labourers, mechanics, tradeſmen, ſoldiers, and 
ſailors:— Few cottages to be ſeen in England ;—and theſe confined to hamlets ;— 
proof of cottages being once more frequent.— The numbers of England inſuffi- 
cient to the demand of trade, manufactures, and war: — A ſtatute of population, 
like that of Henry the VII. neceſſary.— Small farms conducive to population ;—ex. 


emplified in the original fize of the Roman arms of two Jugera.— The great quan- 
tity of paſture ground in England which is neceſſary for feeding cattle, to ſupply the 


immenſe conſumption of fleſh, muſt prevent the increaſe of the Population of that 
kingdom, even were farms leſs.— Another cauſe, the quantity of ground employed 


in raiſing barley for diftillation :—=A third cauſe, the keeping fo many horſes for ru- 
ral occupations, which might be better performed by oxen ; and alſo for luxury, 


vanity, and indolence.— Theſe three cauſes conſidered. —A fourth, the great quan- 


_ tity of waſte lands and commons. —Concluſion, that the number of inhabitants muſt 
© be diminiſhing, 


p- 291, 
CHAP, 


CONTENT Ss, 


n AP. VII 


The population of Scotland confidered :—Much, on this ſubject, to be learned from J 
Sir John Sinclair Statiftical Account 'of Scotiand. — The work not yet complete It Y 
comprehends the numbers of people in the towns as well as in the country,— Towns, 
of late, much increaſed :—But theſe diminiſh the numbers in the country.—Uncer- 
tain whether the numbers in the country are increaſed :— [hey are diminiſhed in 
the pariſh of Fordoun fince 1771.—For a general view of the population of Scot- 

y land, its inhabitants muſt be conſidered ſeparately, as landholders, farmers, and cot- 

tagers he landholders much decreaſed.— The great eſtates, in antient times, no 
| objection to this, as they were poſſeſſed by vaſſals:— Of vaſſals was compoſed the 
army of 20, ooo horſe, that invaded England in Robert Bruce's time, under the Earls 
of Douglas and Murray: — Theſe vaſſals had their lands poſſeſſed by farmers and 
cottagers.—To the military vaſſals ſucceeded feuers and wadſetters: But theſe now 
all bought up or redeemed.—The landholders of ſuperior rank, our nobility, and 5 WE 
gentry, alſo much diminiſhed :—Not much above a half of our nobility, at the 1 
Union exiſting ;—and our gentry very much decreaſed by extinction of families, by 
female ſucceſſion, and by ſales of their eſtates to great proprietors :—Proof of this 
from Ragman's roll.—The extinction of men of antient families not to be repaired : 
The King may make a man noble, but he cannot make him a gentleman, — The 


oy: pts r 
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loſs of men of family not to be repaired by any wealth: — They were the govern- N 0 

ing men in Scotland in antient times: —So much diminiſhed of late, that if they : A 

continue to diminiſh, the King will not get officers from among them for his fleet ö 1 
and army.— The farmers in Scotland much decreaſed in number: Formerly fer | | 5 
farms execeding 20 l. of rent; now farms of 300 l. of 500 l. and even of 1000 l.— ; 3 
Sheep farms, of great extent, poſſcſſed by one tenant, which formerly employed 33 | | 6” 
families.—Cottagers ought to be much more numerous than both the landholders or 6 
farmers.—In Scotland cottagers, formerly very numerous; —were almoſt the only . | 79 
farm ſervants ;—Now they are diſmiſſed from moſt farms, and the work performed 8 


by unmarried _ houſe-ſervants Inſtance the deſolation of one farm by this method. 

- — The ſcarcity of the ſervants and their high wages, are in part tending to correct 
this abuſe.— Caſe of a farm of the Author's, where only a boy is kept in the houſe; 
and, though the tenant does not pay above 30 l. of rent, there are 13 families of 
Tottagers:— Another tenant, who poſſeſſes only 8 acres of arable land, keeps 3 fami- 
lies of cottagers :—A ſmall village of the Author's poſſeſſed by 7 tenants, who oc- 
cupy 3 acres a piece. Conſequences of ſuch great population ;—200 Individuals in 


2 tract of ground of the nen, s not paying 100 l. a n. of the Author's 
| own 
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own farm as to population ; —cultivated by one unmarried ſervant and a boy in the 


houſe, and by 27 cottagers and ſmall tenants.— Advantages reſulting from the popu- 


lation of a country.,—Many great improvers depopulate their eſtates. —Praiſe of Me 


Barclay of Urie :—An account of his improvements, and of the benefits he has 
thereby conferred on the county of Kincardin?,—Cottagers, though much diminiſh» 
ed in Scotland, ſtill more 1o in England. —The number of houſe ſervants, kept by 
the rich and great, multiply little Very different among the antient Romans; and, 
in former times, in Great Britain.,—Service ſtill an inheritance in ſome parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. Our ſtanding armies contribute nothing to population.— 
Population a moſt material part of the political ſyttem, and, therefore, much inſiſt- 
ed on.— Proof, from our preſent exertions by ſea and land, that our population 
is very conſiderable lt might be intreaſed by proper means,—Qar ſituation, with 
reſpect to population and finance, much better than on of France ;—Favourable 


inference from thence deduced, | p-. 299. 


* 


CH A M IK 


The continual decreaſe of the numbers of men, from the earlieſt times, muſt end in 


their extinction.— The extinction of particular families proved: And nations, be- 
ing compoſed of families, muſt end with them. —Inſtances of nations being extin- 
guiſhed ; ſuch as many nations that were, of old, in Italy, and ſuch as the antient 
Egyptian nation.— The unnatural life of man in the civilized ſtate, and the vices and 
diſeaſes it produces, the cauſe of this extinQion ;—The filence of antient authors on 
this ſubje& accounted for :—Some of them maintained that a renovation of things 
was to take place.— Uncertain, if a calculation of the time of the extinction of the 
ſpecies can be made,—An end of this ſcene of things, a doctrine of Chriſtianity ; 
and the chief end of the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt to reveal it to men, and to perſuade 
them to prepare for the world to come: Proof of this from Scripture. —Agreement 
of hiſtory with revelation. Our preſent miſery not ſo much the ſhortneſs of our 


lives as the length of our deaths. Revealed to us, that a lingering death of the ſpe- 


cies is to be prevented by ſome convulſion in nature, No neceſſity for ſuppoſing the 
convulſion general: - It may happen in different countries at different times :—In- 
ſtances of this from antient and modern hiſtory.— The goodneſs of God reconciled 
with the miſery of man in civility.— An end of man as wel as of his works. Con- 


cluſion of this volume, | | | p- 316. 
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AN T I E 1 


METAPHYSICS. 


— — 


Compariſon. of the Natural and Civiliſed States of 


Man, with Reſpect to his Body and Animal Life. 
"AK. 


The progreſs of Man from the Natural Life to the Civiliſed, the great- 
oft that he bas undergone—T he difference, therefore, betwixt thoſe 
#400 Lives to be carefully attended io. — A progreſs of Man in the 
Natural State as well as in the Civiliſed, —At firſt be is a mere 
Animal, with only the capacity of Intellect.— He is then not ſocial, 
But ſhuns the Society of other Men. — his the caſe of a ſolitary Sa- 
vage lately feen in the Pyrentes.—The reaſon of this ic, that it is 
the uſe of Intelle& which makes a man Social. he next ſtep in the 
Natural Life, was Herding,—But ſtill men continued to feed upon 
the natural fruits of the earth, —though, by the neceſſities of life, 
. they. may have been compelled to kill beaſts and catch fiſh. —But they 
| had no art of Hunting or Fiſbing.— In this fate of the Natural Life 
is the Ourang Outang.—He lives entirely upon the Natural Fruits of 
| the 


2 ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. Book I. 


the Earth is however very big and firong.—The moſt remarkable 
people living in the Natural State, are the people of the Ladrone 
Hands. — A particular account of them given by Martinierre in his 
Dictionary, taken from a hiflory of them written by Father Gaubien 
4 healthy long lived People and of great fize and firength. of . 
Body. Anolber people living in the natural way, are the inhabi- 
tants of North Van Diemens Land in New Holland. —They are the 
moſt indigent people that have yet been diſcovered. —The Earth pro- 
duces no fruit that Man can live upon. — hey live therefore upon 
ſhell-f/h, that they gather upon the ſands or in creehs and bays 
at low water.—T hey have no habitations but in the trunks of 
trees, which they hollow, and make fires in them for rogſting their 
Jiſh.—Though fo indigent, they are a very honeſt people.—The Peo- 
ple of Italy, when Saturn came among them, lived in the ſame man- Th 
ner. —Of a Man of Norfolk, known by the name of the Norfolk | 10 
Idiot, who was directed by Inſtinct to live in the natural way, 1 
without Clothes or Honſe.— The pure Natural Life to be ſeen only in 
the Brutes.—T hey are guided only by Inſtinct, not by Intelligence; 1 
though they perform wonderful works for the preſervation of the 
| OR individual and the continuation of the kind. —If Man had been di- 1 
ws refted in the ſame way to provide for the neceſſaries of Lije, his in- 
1 :  telle& never could bave been. cultivated, nor Arts and Sciences in- 
| — vented. —The progreſs of his intelle in jinaing out, firfl, the moſt 
| | | neceſſary Arts of Life, then other Arts and Sciences, and ſo advanc- 
| 5 | ing in his progreſs towards regaining bis former flate.— Ihe wiſdom 
| | and gaodneſs of God in this matter 10 be much quired, 


4 


| have ſaid a great deal of the natural ate of man, N I hope, 
| 55. to convince my readers that it did once exiſt, and that it was very 
different from a life of civility and arts. It is the greateſt change 
that man has undergone in this life, and therefore the difference be- 
twixt it and the * of nature e to be carefully attended to. 
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Chap. I. ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. 3 
As there is a progreſſion of man in all the ſtates in which he has 
exiſted, ſo there is alſo a progreſſion in his natural ſtate as well as 


his civiliſed. He was at firſt a quadruped, as I think, I have prov- 


ed very clearly in the preceding volume “: And if there were any 
doubt in the matter, the progreſs from the quadruped to the biped, 
which is yet to be ſeen among ſome people, who, having been but 
lately erected, go till at times upon all four, puts the matter out of 
all doubt T. This firſt ſtate of man I call the animal fate; for, in 
that ſtate, I conſider him as a mere animal, with only the capacity 
of intellect, but not the uſe of it. And, in that ſtate, he does not 


appear to be a gregarious or ſocial animal, but of that claſs of ani- 


mals, who do not affociate, and whom we call wild. And, accor- 
dingly, all men that have been diſcovered in that ſtate, were found 
ſolitary: And particularly one of them, who was found in the Py- 
ren&es, as late as 1774, appeared to ſhun all communication with 
men, and fled from thoſe who wanted to lay hold of him; and was 
ſo ſwift of foot, that even their dogs could not come up with him}. 

It appears, therefore, that it is only the uſe of intellect, which makes 
man ſocial ; and it is natural that it ſhould be fo, as he is not ac- 
tually a man till he has the exerciſe of that faculty. But, when he 
has got that, he is by nature prompted to aſſociate with his fellow 
creatures, by which only he could improve his intellect, and ſo make 
ſome Pg in 2 life, towards nen from his fallen ſtate. 


The next fide of man's „ prese is to the herding life d, when he 
has got ſo much of the uſe of intellect as directs him to affociate 


with creatures of his own ſpecies J. But ſtill, I fay, he is in the 


A2 T : natural 


* Sce Val. IV. p- 21. and the e there referred te. 

+ Ibid. p. 31. 

4 Sce Vol. III. of this work, p. 46. an the Annual Regiſter * 1778. 

See what I have ſaid of the progreſs of man from the ſolitary tate to the gregari- 
ous, p. 62. of the preceding volume. | 

1 See with reſpect to the herding ſtate, ibid, 
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natural ſtate ; for he has not the uſe of clothes, houſes, fire, nor 
of any w liquor: And though the neceſſities of life may oblige 


ANTIENT METAPHYSIOS. Book I. 


him to kill fiſh or terreſtrial animals, yet he has no art of fiſhing or 


hunting. His chief food was the natural fruits of the earth, ſuch as 
herbs and roots; for he did not at firſt climb trees in order to eat 
their fruit. In this way the Arcadians fed, till they were taught, by 


their leader Pelaſgus, to feed on beech maſt. This was a tradition 
among the Pelaſgi, the moſt antient people of Greece, which Pau- 
ſanias has preſerved to us . It is a ſtep in the human progreſs, the 


memory of which only appears to have been preſerved among thoſe 


very antient people of Greece : And Peter the Wild Boy, while he 
was a quadruped i in the woods of Hanover, fed as the Axcadians did. 


before they were tapght to eat beech maſt +. 


In this ſtage of the natural life is the Ourang Outang, who, though. 
he aſſociates and herds with his fellow creatures, feeds altogether 


upon the natural fruits of the earth: And though. he may have the- 


' uſe of fire, he muſt have learned it from ſome civiliſed nation in his 


neighbourhood. But he has not yet learned the uſe of language. 
Though his diet, being altogether. upon vegetables, we ſhould think. 
a very poor diet, yet he appears to enjoy both health and ſtrength. 
There is a difference i in his ſize, as well as among. civiliſed nations; 


for ſome of them are of very ſmall ſize, ſuch as thoſe they call Chim- 


penza's, who. are only about five or ſix feet when they are erected: 


Whereas the Pongos, or Impongos, are of very great , ſize; betwixt 


e and nine Ban high,” and. prodigiouſly ſtrong : 


* 
» 
a ak — 
7 — — f of 
- a * 4 ä 
* 


8 Lib. 8: "Fg 8 
+ See what I have further ſaid: upon this ſubject ; in the preceding volume, p. 39. 


where I have quoted Diodorus Siculus, who gives an account of a people in Ethiopia, 


who lived entirely upon the roots of reeds that grew in the marſnes. And he mentions 
another people, in the ſame country, whom he calls n in that is wood-eaters, ho 
lived upon the ſmall branches of trees, which they ate.—Lib. 3. cap. 24. | 

+ Vol, IV. of this work, p. 5 


£3 
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Chap. I. ANTIENT METAPHYSICS. | 5 


The. moſt remarkable nadie; in this tate, were the people of the 
Ladrone Iſlands, or the Marianne Iſlands, as the French call them; 
who, before they were diſcovered by the Spaniards, had not the uſe 
of fire; and, who, when they firſt ſaw it, fled from it as from a 
devouring monſter. Their only food was ſuch herbs as their iſland 
afforded, and what fiſh they could catch ; but they ate. no fleſh, nor 
indeed were there any beaſts in their iſlands that they could eat, ex- 
cept ſome birds reſembling turkeys; but, inſtead of killing and eat- 
ing them, they tamed them and taught them to ſpeak. They were, 
however, of great ſize and great ſtrength of body, being about ſeverr 
foot high, and of wonderful agility as well as ſtrength. They had 
the uſe of language; and had a race of nobles among them, to whom 
they paid a wonderful reſpect, and by whom they appear to have 
been governed, though there was nothing like an eſtabliſhed form 
of government among them; nor had they the leaſt idea of religion, 
till the Jeſuits came among them, who made Chriſtians of ſome of 
them, but with ſo much difficulty and danger, that no leſs than ten 
mithonaries ſuffered martyrdom in the cauſe *.. They were very 
healthy; and the few diſeaſes they had, they had learned to cure by 
ſome herbs they found in the country. They commonly lived to the 
age of 100. This account, of ſo extraordinary people, Martinierre, 
in his Dictionary, tells us, he took from Father Gaubien f, a Jeſuit; 
who, having been, no doubt, in thoſe iſlands, and. I ſuppoſe em- 
| ployed 1 in converting the people, muſt have been very well informed. 

concerning them. 8 | 


L will 1 only one other people, more (I think) in the na- 
tural ſtate, than any I have yet mentioned; but to whom nature In: 
Ds 5 5 5 more 
* See an account of this people in Churchill's collection of voyages, volume iv: But 
a much more full and accurate account of them, is to be found in a French Hiſtorical, , 
Geographical, and Critical, Dictionary, by Mattinierre, volume vii. p. 123. and following. 
+ Ibidem.. 
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more a ſtepmother, than to any other people we hear of. It is the 
people of Diemens Land in the northern part of New Holland, of 


whom we have a very particular account from Dampier. They are 


the people who live with leſs aſſiſtance from nature or art, than any 


other people we have heard of. The land where they live produces 
nothing which men can live upon, nor any bird or beaſt, which 


they can catch for food; for they are wholly unprovided with inſtru- 
ments for that purpoſe, not having the uſe of weapons of any kind. 


'The ſea they have not the uſe of by navigation, for they have not 
canoes, nor by fiſhing with nets or lines. Neither do they dive and 
take them with their hands, like the people of the country from 
whence the Mild Girl came. But they catch fiſh by making dykes 
acroſs bays or inlets of the ſea, over which the ſea, when the tide 
flows, carries the fiſh, and leaves them, when it ebbs, to be catched 
by men. Beſides that, they live very much upon oyſters, muſcles, 


cockles, and other ſhell-fiſh, which they gather upon the beach. The 
only arts of life which they have are language, by which they are 


enabled to live together in ſmall herds; but which we muſt ſuppoſe 


to be as barbarous a language as can well be imagined, but ſome- 


thing more than mere animal cries, as we know from ſome words, 
which the travellers give of it; and even words better than thoſe of the 
Chineſe ; for they are words of ſeveral ſyllables. They have alſo 


the uſe of fire, with which they roaſt their ſhell-fiſh; for they do not 


need it to keep themſelves warm, enjoying ſo mild a climate, This 
fire they produce, by twirling betwixt their hands, upon a piece of 
flat wood, a ſtick blunt at the end which is upon the wood, in the man- 
ner deſcribed by Dampier. They have no houſes at all, not even huts ' 


of the rudeſt conſtruction, ſo that they lie in the open air; nor have 


they any kind of cloathing. And thus they live without houſes, 
clothes, or any food from the earth; and alſo u but any art of na- 
vigation, catching fiſh only in the way that i have mentioned, or 


gathering them upon the beach. They are, therefore, as I have 
7 ſaid, 
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| . indeed, it was natural enough, that men wh were not acquaint- 
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faid, of all the people that have been diſcovered, thoſe who live with 


the leaſt aſſiſtance either from nature or art. And, as they are. ſo. 
. ſimple in their way of living, they are as {imple in their manners, 
being perfectly gentle, without fraud or deceit, and without any 


thing ſavage or fierce in their diſpoſitions. They were, at firſt, 
afraid of Dampier and his people, and fled from them; but, when 
they ſaw that there was no danger from them, they Pie with 
them in the moſt friendly manner. Nor did they attempt to pilfer 


or ſteel any thing from Dampier; nor, indeed, did any of the inha- 
bitants of New Holland do any thing of that kind, . nothing 
| be more common among other barbarous nations. 


The inhabitants of Ana Van. Diemen's Land, which is upon 


the ſouth - coaſt of New Holland, do not live in a manner al- 


together ſo ſimple, as the inhabitants of the other Diemen's 
Land. Their country is not ſo barren as that land, though they 
live very much, as Captain Cook informs us, upon ſhell-fiſh. But 


they have no uſe of canoes, any more than the inhabitants of North 


Diemen's Land. They have ſome wretched huts made of fticks | 


| covered with bark; but theſe are only erected for temporary pur- 
| Poſes, Their fixed habitations are of a very extraordinary kind, 


made by fire out of the trunks of trees, as Captain Cook tells us. 
In theſe they lodge themſelves and families, and even make fires in 
them for roaſting their tiſh ; but they preſerve, very carefully, the 
reſt of the trunk of the tree. The people of Latium lived in that 


| way, when Saturn came among them and introduced arts and civi- 
lity, which gave riſe to the fable, that they were 


——CX truncis et duro robore nati *, 


ed 


* See Vol. III. of this work, p. 31. 
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ed with their manner of living, ſeeing them and their families com- 
ing out of a tree, ſhould imagine that they were produced by a tree. 
And this is the meaning of what Homer, ſpeaking of men of Ry. | 
We that * were 


un ur. ro deres anale od” «ro irg 


There were other antient nations who lived in the natural way, 
in Ethiopia, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus ; but it is not neceſ- 
ſary, I think, to ſpeak of any more ſuch nations. But I will give 
an inſtance of an individual, in our time, who lived in that way. 
He was of the county of Norfolk, and was very well known by the 
name of the Norfolk Idiot. The firſt information I had of him, was 
from the late Mr John Hunter, ſurgeon in London; and I after- 
wards learned, from others, many particulars concerning him ; ſo 
that what I here relate of him may be depended on. He had the 
figure of a man, but not the uſe of ſpeech, nor the underſtanding of 

- a man: 80 that he was not governed by intellect, as men are, but 
by inſtinct; and that directed him to wear no clothes, ſo that it was 
only by compulſion that he covered his nudities. As to a houſe, he 
would never enter one except to feed; and, in the night time, he 
always lay without doors, even in the worſt nights. In this re- 
ſpect, he reſembled a herd of horſes which I had one winter run- 
ning out: They, as IJ have in a former volume related f, never came 
into the ſtable except to feed; and always went out, even in the 
ſtormieſt nights, if che door was left open, immediately after feeding. 
And, in the ſame place, I have alſo mentioned ſome- horſes, which, in 
the ſevereſt wind and rain, when a ſhade was before them, would 
only cover their heads with it, leaving. their bodies expoſed to the 
wind and weather. ki is not many years ſince the Idiot was alive, 
| 3 and 

Zee Vol. III. of this 8 „ 

+ Ibid. p. 79. 
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and he is ovobably yet alive; for he was ſubject to no Hides, as I 
was informed. My letter, from Mr Hunter, is dated in 1785. 


The example of this man, who, with the figure of a man, was 
really a brute, leads me to ſpeak of brutes that live in the pure 
natural ſtate, which is not the caſe of the nations that I have men- 


tioned; for they have the uſe of intelle& to a certain degree, ky 
which they are enabled to invent ſome few of what we call the ne- 


ceſſary arts of life, ſuch as making habitations for themſelves, and 
contriving ways of catching fiſh. But the pure natural life is to be 
found, at preſent, only among the brutes, ſome of which perform 
very great works of art, for their ſubſiſtance and the propagation of 
their kind: But in theſe they are directed not by intellect, which 
they do not poſſeſs, but by what we call iind, that is the wiſdom 
of God, which has framed their minds in ſuch a way as to be guid- 
ed by certain impulſes upon certain occaſions, by which they are led 
to do every thing that is neceſſary for the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual and the continuation of the kind. Man, when he was in the 
beginning -of his natural ſtate, was, I am perſuaded, guided in ma- 
ny things by inſtinct, as the brutes are. But, if he had continued to 
be ſo, and had been directed by that iuſtinct, to make ſuch artificial 
works for his ſubſiſtance and the continuation of the kind, as the 
bees, the ants, the beavers, and the birds, make, he never could 
have cultivated his intellect, nor invented arts and ſciences; for it 
was, firſt, his ſenſes, and the neceſlities of life, which ronihds his in- 
tellect from the lethargic ſtate it was in after his fall, and excited it 
to invent thoſe arts which were neceſſary for his ſubſiſtance. And 
thus it appears, that every thing, relating to the reſtoration of man 


from his fallen ſtate, has been ſo ordained by a wife and good God, as 


to go on in the moſt regular and natural way, beginning with the 
neceſſary arts of life, and only very few of them at firſt; and ſo go- 
ing on, ſtill cultivating his intelle& by the invention of more of the 

Vol. V. B ꝝàeceſſary 
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neceſſary arts, till at laſt he forms civil ſocieties; in which men, 
Joining their wits together, by the communication of ſpeech invent- 


ed all the neceſſary arts, then arts of convenience and pleaſure, and, 


laſt of all, ſciences. Now, it is only by arts and ſciences, as I have 
ſaid in more than one place, that man can make any progrels, 


in this life, towards regaining the ſtaie from which he fell. 
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3 © Life.—To be mguired, which of them is moſt conducive to the well- 
Ty | being of the Animal Life. —The Life of the Brute, who lives the 
*t pure Animal Life, compared with the Civiliſed Life, and ſhown to 
at : be more perfect than the Animal Life of Man in his Civiliſed State. 
I  '—The wiſaom and Goodneſs of God have aſſigned for every Animal 


the life moſt proper for it —The Brute enjoys that life, —and is not 
liable to any diſeaſe—not even the plagues produced by a contagion 
of the air.—The nearer Man comes to this Natural Life, the beal- 
thier, and flronger, and longer-lived he is.—This proved by fact 
as well as reaſon ; particularly by the example of the People of the 
 Ladrone Iſlands, —alſo by the example of the Californians, inhabit- 
ing the north weſt coaft of America ;—and of the Caribbs inhabit 
ing the Antilles in the We Indies; — and, laſtly, by the example of 
the Antedeluvian Patriarchs.—The People of the Pele Mandi 
and of New Zealand, though living ts 2 as in the Natural Li ife, fill 
preſerve their health, 
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N the preceding chapter I have ſhown what the natural life of 
man is. What his civiliſed life is, we all know very well. It is 
a life with the uſe of clothes, houſes, fire, fleſh diet prepared by 
fire, and even the vegetables we eat prepared in that way; with the 
uſe, too, of fermented: and even diftilled liquors. How different 
this manner of living is from the natural, is evident at firſt tight: 
And we are now to inquire, which of them is moſt conducive to the 
B2 | well-being 


8 
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well-being of the animal life of man; for it is only concerning this 
life of man, that we are at preſent inquiring, not his intellectual. 


This inquiry naturally leads us to compare the life of the brute, 
who lives in the pure natural ſtate, with the animal life of man in 
the civiliſed ſtate. And I hold it to be certain, that his life is much 
more perfect, of the kind, than the ſame life in civiliſed man. | 


And, in the firſt place, every man, who believes in God, muſt 
likewiſe believe that his wiſdom and goodneſs has appointed for 
every animal the life the moſt ſuitable to his nature, and ſuch as will 
preſerve and continue his health longer than any other: Nor do I 
know, that any philoſophers, not even thoſe philoſophers of modern 
times, who appear to be diſſatisfied with the providence of God, 
have maintained, that any way of life, of the ſeveral ſpecieſes of brute 

animals, could be contrived to make them more happy than the 
life in which God and Nature has deſtined they ſhould live. If, 
therefore, the natural life of man be ſuch as | have deſcribed it, it is 
evident, that, in a ſtate of nature, he mult be healthier, bigger, 
ſtronger of body, and longer-lived, than in the civiliſed ſtate; for 
it is impoſſible to tuppoſe that he could have invented any better 
life, than that aſſigned him by God and Nature. The brutes, who 
live that natural life, and are not under our dominion, by which 
they are often made almoſt as diſeaſed as we are, enjoy much 
better health than we do: And, indeed, it does not appear, that 
they are liable to any diſeaſes, not even that diſeaſe which we call a 
plague, and which muſt proceed from ſome contagion of the air; 
for the greateſt plagues that have been known, one of which is ſaid 
to have deſtroyed one half of the human ſpecies, did not affect the 
wild animals“. The nearer, therefore, we come to this natural life, 
the ſtronger and healthier we muſt be. 
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If there were any doubt, as to the reaſon of the thing, it is proved 
by facts inconteſtable, and particularly by the example of the people 
of the Ladrone Iſlands, who were ſo near the natural ſtate, when 
the Spaniards firſt came among them, that they had not even the uſe 
of fire, nor of clothes or houſes; and they fed upon the natural herbs 
and roots, which their iſlands produced, and upon what fiſh they could 
catch. Yet they were much healthier and longer-lived, and had a 


ſize and ſtrength of body, ſuch as are not to be found in any civiliſed 


nation. In the preceding chapter, I have given a very particular ac- 
count of them, taken from Father Gaubien, who muſt be ſuppoſed to 


have known them very well“; which I think deſerves to be attended to, 


as it is the beſt account we have of any nation ſo near the natural ſtate. 


There is another nation, that are ſo much in the natural ſtate that 


they would not accept of clothes from the Spaniards ; and were 
ſo fond of living in the open air, that they could not be perſuaded 
by the Jeſuits, who went to their country to convert them, to ſleep 
in their huts, but choſe rather to lie all night at the doors of them, 
though, in every other reſpect, they were very docile and tractable. 
The people, 1 mean, are the Californians, who live upon the north 


| weſt coaſt of America, in a country ſo. cold, that ſome Spaniards 
have been there frozen to death f. How: long theſe Californians | 


live, we are not ſufhciently acquainted with them to be able to tell. 
But there is a ſavage people, called Caribbs, who inhabit the An- 


tilles Iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and who have the misfortune to 


have diſcovered an herb, of which they make a ftrong liquor, of 
which they drink very plentifully ; yet they live very long, to the 
age of 100 and upwards; which Father Raymond Breton, from 


whom we have this account of them, aſcribes to their bathing in the 


rivers three times every day}: And there is another author, Mr 
Rochfort, 


Page 5. of this vol. 
＋ Gemelli Carreri's Voyages, | in Churchill's Colleftion, vol. 4. p. nh, & 470. 
+ See what I TROY ſaid of this people in vol. 3. of this work, p. 88. | 
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Rochfort, in his hiſtory of theſe Antilles Iands, who ſays, that the 
ordinary life of the Caribbs is 150 years. This author is quoted by 
m__ Ray, 1 in his work upon the NV e of God. 


If any of my readers ſhould doubt the facts which I have collect- 
ed, from antient authors and modern travellers, concerning the health. 
and longevity of men living in the natural ſtate or near to that ſtate, 
F muſt refer him to an authority which no Chriſtian will diſpute, I 
mean Moſes's account of the lives of the antient Patriarchs. Theſe 
lives, while men lived in the natural way, upon vegetables, and 
drank no ſtrong liquor, laſted for a period betwixt goo and 1000 
years; which to many may appear quite incredible, but to me is not 
ſo, when I conſider that they lived in the moſt natural way, and 
in one of the beſt climates of the world. And, indeed, I ſhould . 
think it would be ſomething incongruous in nature, if man, the 
nobleſt animal on this earth, and who is ſuperior to all the other 
animals in ſo many other things, ſhould not alſo exceed them in 
longevity, when he lives in the way which God and nature have 

deſtined he ſhould live. The account of their generations, and the 
length of their lives, are given us ſo accurately and diſtinctly by 
Moſes, that there can be no miſtake in the matter; for he has not 
. only told us the length of the lives of the firſt Patriarchs, while they 
abſtained from the uſe of fleſh and wine, but he has informed us 
how much the lives of their poſterity were ſhortened, when they 
came to uſe the unnatural diet of fleſh and wine. But here I will 
fay no more upon this ſubject, unleſs to refer to what I have ſaid 
of it, at conſiderable length, in volume third of this work f 


WT There are other two nations, that we have lately diſcovered, more 
advanced in Ny and arts than the people of the Ladrone Iſlands, 
| | but 
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but who appear to be much healthier than any nation of Furope. 
The nations, I mean, are the inhabitants of the new diſcovered - 
Iſlands of Pelew, and the people of New Zealand. Of both thoſe 
people, I have ſpoken at ſome length in the fourth volume of this 
work *; where I have obſerved the generous way in which the 


Pelew men make war, and their kindneſs and hoſpitality to us; and 


the noble, and, I may ſay, heroic behaviour of the people of New 
Zealand to us. What I will ſay here, only regards their bodies and 
the ſtate of their health. The Pelew men live almoſt altogether upon 
vegetables, ſuch as yams and cocoa nuts, eating only the fleſh of a few 
birds that they kill: For they have no four-footed beaſts in their coun- 
try; and they wear no clothes, and drink no ſtrong liquors. I, 
therefore, think it is neceſſary, that they ſhould live a long and 
healthful life; though we were not long enough among them to ob- 
ſerve how long they lived, or whether they were liable to any diſ- 
eaſe, other than ſome of the ſcrophulous kind. As to the people of 
New Zealand, they live intirely upon the roots of ferns and the 


fiſh they can catch; and uſe no ſtrong liquors, any more than the 
people of Pelew. I do not think, therefore, that Dr Hawkeſworth, 


in the account of Captain Cook's firſt voyage to New Zealand, and 
which was written from the Captain's Journals, has exaggerated much, 
when he has ſaid, * That human nature is not there tainted with diſ- 

© eaſe.” But, notwithſtanding, the poorneſs of their diet, I was told 
by Mr Mattra, who was there with Captain Cook, that they had great 


ſtrength of body, one of them being as ſtrong as any two of our 


ſailors. And their leading men were ſo dignified in their appear- 
ance, that they were immediately diſtinguiſhed by our * and 


known to be e men. 


Who 
Page 55. and N 
+ See book 2. chap. 9. of Cook's irg rope 
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Who would deſire to know more of the difference betwixt the 
natural and civiliſed life, with reſpe& to the body and animal life 
of man, may read what I have written in the firſt five chapters of 

the 2d book of vol. 3, of this work, where, I think, I may venture 

co ſay, that there are more facts collected, concerning men in the 


natural ſtate, and in the firſt ages of civility, than are to be found 
in any other book antient or modern. 
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GC. H A M Ak 


Of the difference betwixt the Natural and Civuiliſed Life.—The chief 
articles are Houſes, Clothes, the uſe of Fire, Fleſh Diet, and Strong 
Liquors. — Of Houſes :—T hey of later invention ; the firſt covering” 
from the weather, being Woods, Rocks, or Caves. — Another covering 
from the weather, uſed by the Rich and Luxurious, vis. Carriages. 
— Clothes a cloſſer confinement than Houſes, —Of air, and our in- 
limate connection with it, as we live in it and by it,—Of the air 
wwe take in by our Mouth, Neoftrils, and alſo by our Sin. — Of what 
we throw out by our Skin, that ts by perſpiration ;—and of the 
neceſſity of our taking that in again, as the Skin muſt take in as 
well as throw out. 0 prevent this miſchief the Greeks and Ro- 
mans uſed the warm bath.—This became a piece of luxury among 
the Romans.—The Egyptians uſed the cold bath, which was better 
than the warm; and they uſed it four times in 24 hours, —Of A- 
nointing and Friction uſed by the Greeks and Romans, and the be- 
nefit thereof. —Of the air we take in by our bodies.—T hat ſbould be 
pure air—not air fouled by the exhalations of our bodies.—The ad- 
vantage the Greeks and Romans had by performing their exerciſes 
naked, and the Egyptians by ftriping and bathing {o often.—Of 
what we ſuffer by living in a manner quite different, —Great atten- 
tion given to the reſtoration of healthin Britain — not ſufficient to the 
preſervation of it, —The conſequence of the negle# of that in ſome 
parts of the Highlands of S cotland.—What would prevent theſe bad 
conſequences, is the conſtant uſe of the cold bath. — For which pur- 
Pgqſe baths ſhould be erected in different diſtridts, ſuch as they have 
in the fouth of France. | | | 


Vor. V. C | 5 . 
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N the preceding chapter, I think, I have proved, not only by 

arguments, but by facts, that the natural ſtate of man, or his 
life when near to that ſtate, is more beneficial to his body and his 
animal life, concerning which the only queſtion is at preſent, than 
the civiliſed life. But, as every intelligent reader will deſire to know 
what makes this difference, I will endeavour, in this chapter, to ſa- 
tisfy him. 


The chief articles in which the natural life differs from the civiliſed, 
is in the uſe of houſes, clothes, fire, of fleſh for food, and of wine, 
or any other ſtrong liquor, for drink. Of each of theſe particulars 
I will 4 2 e with houſes and clothes. 


That houſes are the invention of art, and do not belong to the 
natural life, is a fact that is not to be diſputed. At firſt, men ſhel- 
tered themſelves from the injuries of the weather by thickets, rocks, 
and caves: Or, where nature did not furniſh them that protection, 
they dug caverns in rocks, or lodged in the hollows of trees; and 
it was not till later times that men erected, above ground, thoſe ar- 
tificial coverings from the weather, which we call hou/es*. But the 
luxurious and indolent among us, not content with that covering 
while they remain at home, go abroad in what may be called a /:ttlc 
houſe ; ſo that at no time they enjoy the free air f. — Clothes are a 
much cloſer houſe than any thing we can make of ſtones or cement; 
and, indeed, they ſeparate the body entirely from the air. We are, 
therefore, to conſider, whether ſo great an alteration of the natural 

life, 


* See what I hve ſaid upon 4 ſubject in the preceding volume, p. 43. and fol- 
lowing, ; alſo what I have ſaid at more length, on the fame ſubjcet, in vol. 3. p. 


83. 
+ See what J have ſaid at greater length. on this ae, in the pecting volume 


of this work, p. 5 2. & 53. . 
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life, made 1 hails and clothes, is not hurtful to the human body; 
and, whether a free communication with the air does not contribute 
very much to the well-being of the animal life. Air is the element 
in which we live, as fiſh do in the water; nor can we be a few mi- EE 
nutes without the uſe of it. It is that part of nature with which we 
have the moſt intimate connection, a connection that does not ceaſe 
any moment of our lives; for it is in conſtant contact with our bodies, 
if we will allow it to be ſo, and we are always taking it in either by 
our mouths or noſtrils, or by the pores of our ſkin. Upon the pro- 
per ule, therefore, we make of air, muſt depend our health, and 
the length of our lives, | "6 
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That air may be corrupted and fouled in many different ways, 
every body acknowledges, and that to take in ſuch air by our mouths 
BY is very unwholeſome ; but the other way of taking it in, by the 
F 13 pores of our ſkin, is not ſo much attended to. By our ſkin we both 
1 take in a great deal and throw out a great deal. We take in, as I 
'Y | have ſaid, the air without us; and we throw out a great deal of 
1 filth from our own bodies, more, as is now well known, than by 
ſtool or urine; and there are different veſſels in the ſkin ſet apart 

for each of theſe purpoſes . The care, therefore, of the ſkin is an 
eſſential part of the cura corporis, as the antients called it. The veſ- 

ſels that throw out, perform that operation which is called perſhira- 

tion; and if there be any ſtop of it, the body, as is natural, is in a 

: diſeaſed ſtate. And what is thrown out by theſe veſſels, muſt not be 
allowed to ſtick upon the ſkin, or be anywiſe kept about it, other- 
wiſe perſpiration would be obſtructed, and we ſhould live in the 

filth of our own bodies. If we live naked, and in the open air, the 

air or wind carries this filth off; but by clothes it is kept about 
ES, G3: | us. 

This I was informed of by Doctor Monro, Profeſſor of Anatomy in the Univer- 

ſity of Edinburgh, and moſt eminent in his profeſſion: From him I have learned a great 


deal concerning the conſtruction and oeconomy of that moſt wonderful machine, the : 
human body, which I take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging. | 8 
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us. And as the other kind of veſlels, the abforbing as they are called, 


muſt likewiſe perform their office, they take in as the other throw 


out. If, therefore, they have not freſh unpolluted air to take in, they 


muſt neceſſarily take in the filth thrown out by the other veſſels; ſo 
that here we have a circulation of filth in our bodies. In ſuch a 


ſtate, it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that any man can 
continue ſo long in health as he would otherwite do. 


15 prevent this, the Greeks and Romans uſed the warm bath once 
in 24 hours, by which, no doubt, they cleanſed their bodies from 
any filth that had been thrown out in the preceding 24 hours, but 


the next 24 hours they lived again in the filth of their own bodies. 3 
therefore, approve much more of the practice of the Egyptians, who 


bathed twice every day, and as often at night, and with cold water, 
which, I know from my own experience, is much better than warm; 
for it braces as well as cleanſes, whereas the conſtant uſe of the warm 
bath muſt relax too much. It is, however, more Pleaſant than the 
cold; ſo that the Romans made it a part of their luxury, and par- 
ticularly Titus, the moſt amiable Emperor they ever had, killed 
himſelf, as we are told, by the too frequent uſe of it; for he bathed 
as often as he ate. I, therefore, approve of the Egyptian bathing 
more than of the Greek and Roman; and, I am perſuaded, it was to 
their bathing chiefly that they owed their being the healthieſt nation 


| known, except the Lybians who were ſavages, wearing no ciothes, 
and uling no houſes nor even tents. This Herodotus tells us, who 


thereby acknowledges that the natural life is the healthieſt of any. 


There were two other parts of the Greek and Roman regimen, which 


I approve very much of, and alſo practice; that is anointing and rub- 
bing. By the one, they prevented the ſkin from becoming rough 
and hard, which it is very apt to do when men grow old; but the oil, 


by making it ſoft and ſmooth, made it both throw out and take in 
. more. eafily*: And by their Hrigil, which was a kind of curry comb, 


| they 
* See upon the uſe of oil, vol. 3. P. 87. 5 
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they opened the pores of it, and gave a free paſſage both to what 
was taken in and thrown out. That the Egyptians practiſed theſe 
two things, there is no author that I know who has affirmed : But, 
as they were ſo learned in the ſcience of health, I think it is highly 
probable that they did ſo; and Herodotus has expreſsly told us that 
they uſed oil; nor, indeed, does it appear to me, that there was 
any antient nation that did not anoint,—And thus much may ſuf- 


| fice for what we throw out by our veſlels of perſpiration. 


But it is as neceſſary that the ſkin ſhould take in, as that it ſhould 


throw out; and the air, if taken in, muſt be good air, as well as 


the air we take in by the month. Now that cannot be, if we are 
to take in the air kept about us by our clothes, which muſt neceſſa- 
rily be fouled by the exhalations of our own body. It muſt, there- 
fore, be the pure circumambient air. This the naked ſavage is con- 


tinually taking in; but the clothed man cannot take in, except when 


he ſtrips. And here the Greeks and Romans had a great advantage 
over us; for they performed all their exerciſes naked; and the Egyp- 
tians, too, by ſtriping and bathing 4 times in the 24 hours, muſt 


have taken in a great deal of good air. 


If theſe propoſitions, which 1 have mentioned, of the neceſſity of 
not keeping about us the excrements, as they may be called, of our 
bodies, and of taking in, by the pores of our ſkin, the freſh air, as 
well as by our mouth, be well founded, what ſhall we fay of thoſe 


millions of people, in Great Britain, who never bathe, but live con- 


ſtantly in the filth of their own bodies; and who never ſtrip unleſs 


to put on a clean ſhirt, in a cloſe room, and very often before a fire. 


The people of England have been at more pains, and more ex- 


pence, than, I believe, any other people of the world, to reſtore 


health after it is loft, not only by phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothe- 
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caries, and all forts of drugs and medicines, but by erecting hoſpi- 
tals, more, I am perſuaded, than are to be found in any other coun- 
try. Yet diſeaſe, in England, till continues to increaſe; and it is ſur- 
priſing how many of thoſe, that are put into hoſpitals, die there, and 
particularly children. Of this I have given an example in the third 
volume of this work“, where I have mentioned an hoſpital for chil- 
_ dren in London, in which, out of 74, there died 71 in a year. But the 
people of England have not been fo attentive to the preſerving health, 
a thing of much more value than the reſtoring it after it is loſt. One 
of the things that preſerves health, more than any thing elſe J know, 
is the daily uſe of the cold bath, by which, as I have ſaid, we are pre- 
vented from living in the filth of our own bodies, and having that filth 
again taken in by our ſkins. This preventive of diſeaſe is particu- 
larly neceſſary among the common people, who cannot afford a clean 
ſhirt every day, and wear the ſame ſhirt, not only for days, but 
for weeks together. There is a part of the Highlands of Scotland, 
where, as I was informed by a clergyman, who was a native there, 
the country” people wear their ſhirts, without ſhifting, till they 
are in rags; the conſequence of which is, that they are all overrun 
with the itch, and muſt be liable to many more diſeaſes, Now, 
this miſchief might be in a great meaſure prevented by the frequent 
uſe of the cold bath; and, I think, it is worth the attention of Go- 
vernment, to give the people of Scotland, and particularly thoſe of 
the Highlands, an opportunity of uſing it, by erecting public baths, 
ſuch as they have in the ſouth of France, and which, I am perſuad- 
ed, contributes very much to the health of the people there. The 
baths might be erected and kept going at a very ſmall expence, which 
might be furniſhed by a trifling tax on the people of the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts where the baths are erected. 

. 


* Page 194. 
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C B 


The Diet in the Civiliſed Life much more unwholeſome than that iu 
the Natural. The reaſon for which is, that it is of more difficult 
digeſtion.— And, jir/t, as to the food of Fleſh, —of more difficult di- 
geſtion than Vegetables. —Fermented Liquors not a wholeſome drink. 
pat beth eating Fleſh and drinking Strong Liquors are unwhole- 
ſome, proved by Health being recovered when Men abſtain from 

them. That eating Fleſh, and drinking Strong Lig uon, do no! give 
Strength, proved by the example of the People of the Ladrone INands, 
and of the Porters of Baſſora.—Of the manner of living of the 


3 1 antient Egyptians, as to eating Fleſh and drinking Mine moderate 
F in both, — but they knew that the Civiliſed Life, however managed, 
"= oa not favourable to Health.—T herefore they tuo Phyſic to pre- 


vent Dileaſes, —and had Doctors for every Diſeaſe. — Of the Indi- 
ans, aud their manner of living. —Thcy cat unly of the Animals 
they Sacrifice—drink no Strong Liguors—SBbathe and Angint, yet 
are ſborter-lived than we, though leſs Dijeaſed, —dimin ſhed too, in 
the fie of ther Bodies. Ihe Greeks and Romans preſerved their 
Health by exerciſi ing naked in the air.— The Romans too,, 577 wim- 
ming, which was a neceſſary part of Eaucation among them.—The 
exerciſes of the Greeks, in their Pa: eftras, too violent; and the Diet 
of the Athlets very unnatural. —T befe exerciſes not pradti ied by the 
Egyptians.—Agriculture the moſt healthy of all occupations.—This 
prattijed moſt ſucceſsfully by the Romans in the early ages of their 
State. Mhat they learned by the practice of Agriculture, of great 
uſe to them in their military operations. —Of the advantage the Cloſe 
fical Scholar may — by learning a better way of living than any 
A fed 
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pradtiſed in Europe at preſent, from the example of Antient Nations. 
Three Antient Nations mentioned, the Egyptian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman.—The Egyptian, the moſt Antient and Wiſeſt Nation in 
the World, —Governed by Religion and Philoſophy.—T heir Nation 
laſted longer than any other Nation, and died at laft a violent death, 
that is, by Conqueſt. —Their Families alſo laſted longer than the Fa- 
milies of any other Country,—as it appears from the age of the Fa- 
. mily of the High Prieſt of Fupiter in Thebes, —Of their manner of 
liuing. They indulged in the pleaſures of the Table to a certain de- 
. gree,—did not practice the Athletic exerci iſes of the Greeks, but pre- 
- ferved their healths by bathing in cold water, —and by violent phy- 
filing every month.—The reaſon they gave for this practice, a good 
one. —Their bathing in cold water may he pradliſed by us, and is 
; Prad iſed by the People of Ottaheite.—Phyſic too, taken to a cer- 
tain degree, proper for preſerving our Health. —It was fo taken by 
the People of Rank, in France, 30 years ago.—In fo variable a 
Climate as ours, air and exerciſe abſolutely neceſſary.—The vici N 
tudes of Weather and Climate, the Egyptians ſaid, were the N 
cauſes of Di ifeaſes,—In other Climates, as well as ours, great vici 76 
ftudes of Weather, as in the South of France, in Italy, and in 
South Carolina in North America. The Health of Man, therefore, 
not to be preſerved i in any Country, except Egypt, without exerciſe 
in the open air. — Among the Greeks, two Arts relating to the Hu- 
- man Body prattiſed, the Gymnaſtic and Medicinal. —The Gymnaſtic 
5 pratii jſed naked, and not only for preſerving Health, but for curing 
Diſeaſes. —Theſe exerciſes produced what they called suite, or the 
good order of their Bodies. They gave firength to the Mind as 
 2vell as tothe Body: —Exerct ies ſhould be practiſed in Britain as much 
as they were formerly. bey made the Greeks enjoy very much all 
the pl afures of the Table, particularly Drinking.—The Roman 
ble gſures of the Table conſſ ed chiefly in eating, Of the Roman 
exerci e. —In the 2 8 of” Auguſtus they bad Palefiras ſuch as Me 


6 reeks, 
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Creeks, —pradiſed Swimming much more than the Greeks, —This a 
good exerciſe both for Health and for Sleep. —Of the Antient Man- 
ner of living among the Romans. — Their ruſtic Tribes lived in the 
Country, and came to Town only occaſionally, —cultivated their 
lands with their own hands.—The Romans diſtinguiſhed from all 
Civiliſed Nations, of Antient Times, by their application to Agri- 
culture, —and reſembling more the Antient Heroes of Greece. —Of 
the manner of living of the Spartan. quite different from that of 
the Romans in the firſt ages of their State.—T hey had ſupplied to 
them not only the neceſſaries of life, but the luxuries, by the labour 
. of others yet by the regulation of their Diet, and by their Athletic 
Exerciſes, the People were kept Virtuoxs, and their State laſted 700 
years, —Of their ſuperiority in cloſs fight, even to the Romans; 
but the Roman manner of living, upon the whole, better, —particu- 
larly as to the preſervation of Health, and the numbers of Men. 
—T heſe decreaſed wonderfully among the Spartans, but increaſed 
* very much among the Romanus. — A reformation of our manner of 
living may be got, by the fludy of the manners of the three Nations 
above mentioned. Such a reformation of the greateft conſequence for 
. the preſervation of our People, and particularly of our Mobility and 
Gentry.—What is to be inutated of the Egyptian manner of living. 
— The Greek exerciſes, though not ſo neceſſary in War as it is now 
carried on, are proper for working off our full diet, and repairing 
the degeneracy of the Human Body, produced by the change of the 
Alem of War. —Of the diſuſe of exerciſes in Britain, both among 
the better fort and the lower. — The uſe of the Greek Regimen, of 
Bathing, Anointing, and Friction, abſolutely neceſſary for preferv= 
ing Health. — Friction, without Anointing, may do harm.—The 
Greek practice of being naked, and exerciſing naked, contributes very 
| much to Healib. An example of that in our own times given, —0Of” 
the Roman method of joining Military exerciſes with Agriculture. — | 
This ought to be Practiſed in Britain, — The Farms ougbt to be fmall 
Vol. V. | 55 ES | ir 
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In Britain as among the Romans,—no great Villages or Towns can 
maße \amends for the defolation of the Country, by great Farms,— 

The conſequence of ſmall Farms among the Romans, asito their Po- 
* Pulation and the Recruiting of their Armies. After the manners of 


Rome Were corrupted by Afratic. wealth, it was the Greek Phileſe- | 5 J i 

- "phy. that preſerved any virtue among. them. —That Philoſophy is *T 

Ho | wanting among Us ; and the queſtion i is, W, ether it can be. ſupplied - = 
by other things which we have: But it ts certain that our Health | | ; 3 


cannot be preſerved without thoſe Arts by which the Antient Na- 
- tions preſerved their Health, — Our hours of Eating, Drinking, 
and Sleeping, ought to be reformed, and practiſed as they were 
F among the. Romans.—T] be refarmation. of our manner. of living, 
. of the utmoſt importance for preſerving the Health, the Moral, and 
- the Numbers, of the People; —This reformation may be. brought a- 
| bout by the People of rank ſeiting an example, aud making it the 
15 Faſhion. —F ion prevails, among the vulgar as well as among the 
better fort. — Bathing, Friction, and Anointing, might in that way 
Be brought into Faſhion among the lower fort of. People, and, alſo 
wearing fewer Clothes, and not ſwaddling and wrapping up their 
Children, —Of the Diet of the lower fort of People, and particular- 
uy of. their, Drinking Spirits.—T hat ought to be abol! Yped altogether, 
or at leaft very much reſtrained.—Qf the aur in Sparta, by 
 ebich the Diet of the People wars regulated. — Something. of: that 
| kind prafiiſed aboard our Ships of War.—The gſact F it re- 
marbably ſcen in Captain Cook's Voyages, "where, if tbe Men bad 
= een allowed to live as they. would. bave choſen do do, they never 
would have brought home, the Skip. — ¶ ſuch regulation ef. Diet 
zoas made general in Britain, what a. ſaving (there abu, be. of 
Men! —Thbeſe regulations the more necęſſary, that the People are 
| e, in Arti the moſt dgſtructive of Men; aud not only they, 
V Fbilaren.—This es the conſumption * an, on- 
. | W „„ 
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"HUS, I think, I have Koh: that clothes and houſes, which 
have been always uſed in the civiliſed life, are hurtful to the 


| body; and therefore muſt produce diſeaſes, and conſequently ſhorten 
life: And I am now to account, why the diet in the civiliſed life, 


is more unwholeſome than the diet in the natural life. And I will 
begin with the eating fleſh, which, I ſay, is food for a man, not ſo. 
natural nor ſo wholeſome as vegetables. 72 


That fleſh is of more difficult digeſtion chan vegetables, every 
man's experience muſt convince kim. W hen I was in France, a- 


bout 30 years ago, the moſt of the diſeaſes of which the French 


died, proceeded from indigeſtion of the great variety of fleſh which 
they ate; and it is well known in this country, that men are often 
recovered from dangerous diſeaſes, and their hives laved, by the ve- 
getable diet. Now, any diet that is good for reſtoring health. when 
loſt, muſt be at leaſt as good for Ping it—And 10 much for the 
food in the civiliſed life. | | 


As to the drink i in this life, it 1s commonly wine, or ſome fer- 


mented liquor of one kind or another. That the exceſs in ſuch li- 


quors is pernicious, no body diſputes: But, 1 ſay, even the mo- 
derate uſe of them is not favourable to- health: And the ſame argu- 
ment, which proves the unwholeſomeneſs of fleſh, proves likewiſe 

that wine and other ſtrong liquors are alſo unwholeſome; for men 
recover their health by a diet in which the uſe of ſtrouj liquors, 
as well as of fleſh, is forbid. As to ſpirits, they are the moſt un- 
natural drink, and conſequently the moſt pernicious, that can be 


imagined; but of this I have ſaid enough already“. It is common- 
ly thought, that the eating fleſh, and drinking ſtrong liquor, give 


ſtrength to the 19 But the people of the e * are 
EEE 4 1 


See vol. 3. p. 181. 
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a proof of the contrary; and if we want a proof nearer home, we - 
have that of the Arabian porters of Baſſora, who can carry a much 1 
greater burthen than any porter in Europe, and yet chey eat no- | 4 
thing but ns, 5 6 lin FRE: POWs can 8 5 ens 5 _ drink 1 no 


# 


Fong N 1 IE © 


'} {| 


The 13 of al antient atibne, appear to dive FOR; as 
moſt moderate fleſh- eaters; for they did not kill to eat, as we do 
and as other antient nations did, but they ate only of what was fa 

crificed; and, I ſuppoſe, of chat the Prieſts had the chief ſhare. 
They were moderate, too, in the uſe of wine, of which Egypt pro- 1 
duced none; for they got their wine from the mountainous part of 1 
Arabia, divided from the reſt of Arabia by the Arabian Gulph, or = 
Red Sea as we call it. Of this part of Arabia they were in poſſeſſion, | 
ſo that they had wine growing in their own territory ; for they made FO EY 
it a rule to import nothing from any other country, nor to export 1 
to any other, ſo that'they had no trade at all; and the ſtrong liquor 
they chiefly uſed was ale, which, the Greek authors ſay, was a very 
pleaſant drink, not much inferior to wine in taſte and flavour. But 
their philoſophy appears to have taught them, that the civiliſed life, : 
however well managed, was not favourable to health ; and, there- 1 
fore, they ſtudied phyſie more, I believe, than any other people = 
ever did, having 4 Doctot for every diſeaſe; and taking Phyſie in = 
great quantities every month, for three days ſucceſſively, to prevent 
diſeaſes; and; from my own experience, I find, that phyſic taken 
for chat purpoſe is very beneficial, though I do not take it in * vio- 
n bs 7 eee eee VO 7 , Afb o1 
9110 [If | HI 23 £97 

The . who, as 1 fe Acad "EM i 5 1 of the 
Egyptida manners, have imitated them as to eating fleſh ; for they 
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eat only of what they offer to the Gods; and it is only the Bramins, 
their Prieſts, that eat of that. And they do more for health than the 
antient Egyptians did; for they drink no ſtrong liquors, Their diet, 
therefore, is as natural as any diet can be; for they eat nothing but 
rice, and drink nothing but water: Beſides all that, they uſe bathing 
and anointing conſtantly; yet they are ſhorter lived than we are, 
though they be leſs: diſeaſed; for they are old at the age of 50, and 
very few of them exceed the age of 60. But they are houſed, 
clothed; and uſe ſire, with wich they prepare their victuals, and 
uſe no phyſic to prevent diſeaſe; and as they are the oldeſt nation 
now in the world, ſince the Egyptian nation is now no more, they 
have been in that ſtate for ſeveral thouſand years. This, ſingle in⸗ 
ſtance; joined with the obſeryations I have made upon the civiliſed 
life compared with the natural, demonſtrates as much as any thing 
of the kind can be demonſtrated by fact and argument, that the ci- 


viliſed and domeſticated life, though conducted with, the greateſt 


care and caution, tends to impair health, ſtrength, and longevity, 
and, I may add, fize of body: For the Indians, when Alexander 
was among them, were men of 5 cubits, and their, Princes, ſuch as 
n taller; but now they are men about our A 

es I quit this ſubject, of. che e of his diet 
with: the diet of our civiliſed life, Iwill give an advice. to my read- . 
ers, chat I take to myſelf: Which is, to join together the two kinds 
of diet, ſo as never to eat fleſh without vegetables, (I mean roots or 
greens, beſides bread, which every perſon cats, with fleſh), and never 
to drink wine without a mixture of water, of which the antients al · 


ways put ſome even into their ſmalleſt wines . This practice, I am 


perſuaded, will make both the ee fleſh, and enn wing; leſs 


Eta 
1 will only ſay one thing more upon the ſubject of the bodies of 
9 See Barry on che Wines of the Antients. | - _— 
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men in the civiliſed life, that they can only preſerve any degree of 


health and ſtrength by exerciſes in the open air, and the practice of 
bathing, anointing, and friction: ˖ The Greeks, certainly, preſerved 
their health and ſtrength very much by exerciſing naked in their 


Palzftra; and the Romans by their exerciſes in the Campus Martins, 


and by ſwimming in the Tyber: For ſwimming I hold to be a very 
healthy and ſtrengthening exerciſe; and it was ſo neceſſary a part of 


education among the Romans, that it was compared to learning letters; 


and they deſcribed a man perfectly untaught, by ſaying, neque literas 


| negue natare didicit. As to the Greek exerciſes of the Palæſtra, they 


were too violent, and practiſed too conſtantly; and though they might 


give health and ſtrength for the time, they certainly wore out the 


body before its time, eſpeeially ſuch as were practiſed by thoſe who 
aſpired to be victors in the public games, where not only their ex- 
erciſes were preſcribed by the maſters of the academy, but alſo their 
diet, one extraordinary part of which was the cv 0 Oer, Or forc- 


ing themſelves to eat. Such athlets could not be healthy or long liv- 


ed; and, accordingly, we hear of ſome of the victors, in thoſe 
games, dying ſuddenly after being crowned; and, I believe, it was 
for that reaſon, that the Egyptians. did not approve of ſuch exerciſes 
or r practiſe them, 

The moſt dena of all occupations 1 hold to be agriculture, and 
the moſt uſeful too, eſpecially as it was managed by the Romans in 


the beginning of their ſtate; for it not only produced corn, ſufficient 


to maintain the Romans in the early times of the Commonwealth, 
but it trained the farmers to arms, by the practice of military ex- 


ereiſes upon their holidays; of which we have a beautiful 8e | 


— 


in Virgil, concluding with theſe lines N . 


Hanc vitam veteres olim coluere Sabini; 
Hanc Remus et frater: ſic fortis Etruria crevit, 


Re” 55 | l Scilicet et rerum fan eſt pulcherrima Roma. 


. er —— 44 3 


| | Georg. i v. 531. 
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It was in this way that the ruſticorum muſcula militum proles * was 
reared, with which the Romans conquered the world. Horace adds, 
in the paſſage I have quoted, Sabellis dota ligonibus verſare glebas: 
And it was this practice which made them the moſt expert in mak- 
ing ramparts and intrenchments, of all ſoldiers, antient or mo- 
dern, of whom we read. This was of ſignal ſervice to the Romans 
in their foreign conqueſts, particularly in the conqueſt of Gaul, 
which Julius Cæſar may be ſaid to have conquered, not by the ſword 
only, but likewiſe by the ſpade. By this education were produced 
thoſe heroes, ſuch as Regulus, Fabricius, and the others mentioned | 
by Horde: in t theſe beautiful lines; z 


| : Reaudum, et Scapros, animæque magne 
Prodigum Paulum, ſuperante Pœno, 


| Gratus inſigni referam Camcena, 
| Fabriciumque. 
 Hunc, et incomtis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, et Camillum 
Sæva paupertas, et avitus apto , 


Cum lare preg IN 


and in ſhort made'the Romans: maſters of the works; and 1 Kone, 
truly what Virgil calls it, rerum pulcherrima. It was by their ap- 
plication to this moſt uſeful art, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
conducive to- health, as 1 have obſerved, that the Romans were 2 
diſtinguiſhed: from all the civiliſed nations in later times, and mote 
reſembled the heroic race of Greece, who, as it appears, from the 
Odyſſey of Homer, cultivated their lands with their 'own' Ny As 
the Beinen didi in thi early ages of their a 3 


Before 1 this book, upon the babe of the boch 1 
ee A o, W it is nere to recommend to the claſſical 
| 1 9 975 | 


| * Horat. Lib, 3 Ode 6. 
T Ibid. Lib. x. Ode 12. 
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ſcholar, to ſtudy the way of living of che antient civiliſed nations, 
that were famous for arts and ſcienees. By that ſtudy, without be- 
ing a philoſopher, or able to diſtinguiſh accurately betwixt the na- 
tural and civiliſed life, and to know that the natural is much more 
conducive to health than the civiliſed, he will learn, by example, a 
manner of living much better than any that is practiſed at preſent i in 
Britain or in Europe; for there is no modern nation, at preſent i in 
Europe, that I know, whoſe manner of living I could recommend. 
But it is the great advantage of claſſical learning to carry us back to 
antient times, and to make us live, as it were, in the antient world; 
where, among other arts and ſciences that are to be learned, the 
moſt uſeful art of any is to be learned, I mean the art of living, and of 
enjoying all the advantages, and all the pleaſures, of the civilifed and 
domeſticated life, with many fewer diſeaſes and pains than thoſe to 
which our civiliſed life is liable. And I will mention three nations, 
from whom [I think a great deal of the art of living is to be learned; 
the Egyprian, Grecian, and Roman. Of the way of living of theſe 
three nations, I have ſaid a good deal already, but I will hear men- 
tion ſomething more eee with regard to each of them. 


The Egyptians, as they were the moſt antient nation in the l, | 
| and therefore nearer the Gods than we, (to ufe an expreſſion of 
Plato), ſo they were the wiſeſt nation in the world, They were go- 
verned by religion and philoſophy; and therefore their nation, and 
their families, laſted longer than any other, As to their nation, 
though they do not appear to have multiplied in later times ſo much 
as in older, when they ſent colonies all over the world then known“, 
they do not appear ever to have been in any immediate hazard of 

dying out, as we fee the modern nations are, and therefore the 
death they died was a violent one, ſuch as any nation in the courſe 
of human affairs may ws I mean by ! and as to their fa- 


milies, 
vel 4. p. 23 5. 
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milies, Herodotus only mentions the duration of one of them, 


| that-of the family of the High Prieſt of Jupiter in Thebes, which 


laſted above 1100 years, in the male line, from father to ſon, and 


chis vouched by a chronological - monument, ſuch as, I believe, was 


not to be ſeen in any ather country of the world *. Of their govern- 


ment and laws I am not to ſpeak at preſent, (having ſaid enough on 


chat ſubject in volume iv. of this work), but only of their manner of 
living, of which. Herodotus has given us a / very particular deſeription. 

From his account it appears that they lived full, and indulged-them- 
ſelves, to a certain degree, in the pleaſures of the table. At the 
ſame time, they did not practiſe the gymnaſtic exerciſes of the 
Greeks: But they bathed more than they did, twice in the day time, 
and as often in the- night; and in' cold water, Which, I think, was 
very proper; for, not uſing the- Greek Athletic exerciſes, the warm 
bath would have relaxed them too much ; though I am not fure but 
che practice of the Heroes in Homer t, who uſed bathing after fa- 


tigue, beginning with che oold bath, and then ufing the warm; after 


Which they anointed; vas! ſtill better than the more modern Gfeck 
Practice, of uſing the warm bath only. But What was möſt ſingular 


in the Egyptian regimen, and muſt have had a very great effect upon 
their health, was tlie phyſic they-teok, and their regular evacua- 


tions, by vomiting; purging, and clyſteting, for three days ſucceſ- 


ſively in the beginning of each And "they gave, Wͤh¹at I 
think, a good reaſon for this practice; namely, that in a country ſuch 
as Egypt, where the human body could not be hurt by vieiſſitudes 
L wh Weather there would be no e of ran but t intemmperance. 
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ei By king in this: way, Herodotus A "they were the healthi- 

_ Tof all the men then ret the en Ivy enden whom 

| Vox. V. „ E | (as 

5 Vol 1. ol Origin of Language, p. 627 2d e We 185 Jo 
+ Chap. 10. of Book 2. | 

+ Iliad 10. v. 572. 
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(as I have faid) I conſider as ſavages rather than civiliſed men. 


One part of their regimen we ought certainly to imitate ; and that 


is their frequent bathing in cold water, which ſerves the double pur- 
pole. both of cleanſing and bracing. The people of Otaheite practiſe 
it twice a day; which makes them ſo clean and ſweet, compared 
with us, that Omai, the Otaheite man, who was in England ſome 
years ago, thought all the people of England ſtunk: And I can 
eaſily believe, that a man, born and brought up in ſo cleanly a coun- 
try, would have the ſenſe of ſmelling much more delicate than the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, the greater part of whom not only do not bathe 
once a day, but live conſtantly in the filth of their own bodies, and 
ſo may be ſaid, compared with the people of Otaheite, to live in a 


houſe of office. Further, I think, if we will live indolently and lux- 


uriouſly, we ſhould take phyſic, as the Egyptians did, and as the 
French people of quality did, when I was among them, about 30 
years ago; the conſequence of which was, that, according to my 


obſervation, they kept their health better, and lived-longer, if they 
kept free of the venereal diſe-ſe, than the people of the ſame rank 


in Britain. But I would hardly adviſe ſo ſevere a purgation as the 
Egyptian; becauſe I am afraid our weak bodies could not bear it „any 
more than the Monks of the Grande Chartreuſe could at preſent 
bear bleeding five times a year, which was a rule of the We and 
was: i ie three or four hundred ous . A 


But i in a climate ſo ad as ours, rn o different i in every re- 
ſpect from that of Egypt, we muſt not truſt to phyſic only for 


health, but muſt take air and exerciſe, otherwiſe the viciſſitudes of 


the weather will lay _ of us: F or, 1 am ee the Egyptians: 


5 5 ; „were 


” This i is ab deen which 1 5 in e two or e years ago; but 


which is very rare, and not to be found in Scotland. It is entitled Annales Ordinis Car- 


thufiane, written by a Superior of the order. The author of this work ſays, that if the 


Monks now were ta be Yooded as — it * kill the aa 22 of chem. 
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were in the right, when they thought that theſe viciſſitudes produ- 
ced a great part of the diſeaſes to which the human body is liable; “ 
and which we, in this country, cannot otherwiſe eſcape, than by 
living hardily, and expoſing ourſelves to the weather, inſtead of 
ſhrinking from it, and creeping into holes, ſuch as houſes, cloſe 
rooms, and the till cloſer boxes in which we are carried about, and 


deprived of the benefit of air even when we go out. Such men 
ſhould take the advice which Dr Armſtrong gives them in his Poem, | 
= „The Art of Freſerving Health; 
: 1 13 — If 1 would wiſh to live, 
* : PE Go yawn and loiter out the long flow year 


In fairer climes.p 


And, even in ſome of theſe fairer climes, there are viciſſitudes of 
weather more violent than any. we experience here. In the ſouth 
| of France, there come ſevere guſts of cold wind from the Alps: In 
—_ Rome, the winter, though much ſhorter, is commonly more ſe- 
vere than in Britain;- and even in the ſpring, there come very cold 
blaſts of wind from the Appennines; and I was told, by a gentle- 
man lately come from Italy, who had gone thither on account of 
his health, that he could ſcarcely bear the cold of Rome, even in the 
month of April. On the other ſide of the Atlantic, there are till 
more violent changes of weather. In ſome of the ſouthern provinces 
of North America, particularly in South Carolina, as I was told by 
a very intelligent phyſician, Doctor Garden, who lived there thirty 
years, the thermometer, in the ſpace of 30 hours, has been known 
to vary from 15 degrees to 74; the conſequence of which was, 
that the Europeans, who lived delicately, were very much "wn; 5 
but the wild animals and the Indians not at all. 


E 2 | 1 8 ä And 


This Hellas has told us in the paſſage where he gives an account ba the phy- 
- ſicking of the Egyptians, 
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And thus it appears, that man is not by God and Nature deſtined 
to live delicately and ont of the air, in any country, at leaſt not in 
Europe or North America. The Egyptian method of phyfic, there- 
fore, without air or exerciſe, will not preſerve our health; and we. 
are now to i e the Greek ae of e e 
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meg the Seele there were two arts heli: to the was | 
body, the gymaaſtic and the medicinal. By the firſt of theſe they 
preſerved their health, gave ſtrength and-agility to their bodies, and 
at the ſame time grace and beauty; for they were exerciſed decoræ 
more palæſtræ ; and it was no ſmall addition to the wholeſomeneſs 
of their exerciſes, that 'they performed them naked, as the name 
imports, and fo were reſtored, for fome hours of the day, to their 
natural ſlate. In this way they not only preſerved health, but ac- 
quired it when loſt; for certain exerciſes were preſeribed for the cure | 
of certain diſeaſes, ſuch as the dropſy f. And not only did they thus 
3 but they formed that habit of body which they call. 
ed evetin, in which a horſe is when in good order, as we expreſs it; 
and, if a man among them was not in that order, it was as well 
known by his look and appearance, as a ſkillful groom, among us, | 
de , way, whether a horſe be i in 8p e ug en 
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en Fang \ thoſe i which,: among the Greeks, were an 
eſſential part of education, and to excel in them a matter of the 
higheſt praiſe, muſt have fitted their bodies for war, is needleſs to 
obſerve: And not only their bodies but their minds; for, as Ariſ- 
totle has obſerved, thoſe exerciſes of emulation and contention, not 
only give ſtrength * the body, but vigour and fortitude to the 
„ Horat. Lib. 1. Ode 10. 


+ Si noles fanus, curret bydropicus.—HoRAT. Fiſt. 2 Lib. 8 
tac dir aN To (cu, „ How like to that of a vulgar man it the habit of your- 


| body,” ſaĩc Socrates to one of his followers, who. bad * his. EE es 
moms Menprobibe.. . 
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mind. And, for that purpoſe, if for no other, they ought to be much 
more practiſed in Britain than they are at preſent, and as much as 
they were formerly, not only among the better ſort, but even among 
the lower ; for in every village, and all over the country, cudgel- 
playing, wreſtling, foot-ball, ſhooting with the bow, Sar were the 
favourite diverſions of the people. 3 


5 Thoſe exteciſes of the Greeks not only made them excellent ſol- 
diers, but enabled them to enjoy all the pleaſures of life in a higher 
degree than, I believe, any other people ever did; particularly the 
pleaſure of drinking and good fellowſhip,: which, among the Ro- 
mans, was called græcati, and does not appear to have been, at any 
time; ſo much practiſed among them, even in the time of their high 
eſt luxury, as among the Greeks,; for, though they indulged much 
more in eating than the Greeks did, and beſtowed infinite care and 
expence upon that article of luxury, which I reckon the meaneſt and 
moſt beaſtly of any, they did not drink ſo much as the Greeks, un- 

Teſs perhaps ſome of them, who, like Namen had been educated 1 in 
Greece, or had lived DAL in it. 


I come now to ſpenk OY Rbinin method of living, which, in 
later times, after they had got the Greek arts among them, was pret- 
ty much the ſame as the Greek, only not ſo elegant; particularly, 
H have obſerved, in the article of the table. In the days of Au- 
g ſtus, they had palæſtras, ſuch as the Greeks had; and, if we can 
believe Horace, wreſtled better than they did“: And their exerciſes, 
in the open air, in the Campus Martius, (not i in an incloſed place; ſuch: 
as the Greek palæſtra was), and their practiſing ſwimming ſo much, 
more than, I think, the Greeks did, I approve very much of; nor 
do I know a better receipt for health, or for ſleep, Which is much 
V Vanted 
* Lb. 2. Epiſt. *. | | 
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| wanted among the indolent add luxurious of Britain, than what Tre- 


batius gives to ee! RR . 
| | — uncti 
Trankianto Tiberim, ſomno Wibus eſt opus alto“: 


The reſt of the receipt, I believe, 1 tions not preſcribe to them; 
Irriguumque mero ſub noblen corpus heads f. | 


But what I would chiefly mm to the people of Britain; is 
the antient manner of living of the Romans, before they were cor- 

rupted by wealth and had become maſters of the world, not more 
by right of conqueſt than by ſuperiority of virtue. A citizen of 
Rome, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, lived upon an acre or two 
of land, which he himſelf cultivated, with the aſſiſtance of his 
wife and children, or of a ſlave, if he had one; and, in later 
times, the better kind of citizens, who wereycalled the ruſtic tribes, 


lived in the country, and came to town only on market days, or 


upon ſome public buſineſs. Thoſe who liyed,.conftantly in town, 
were the Sellularia turba, as Livy calls them, and were all artificers. 


of one : kind or RS 8 of little eſtimation in peace or war ; 


Od wor? w der vera 22 27 n 


AS Homer expreſſes | it. 


To this life of the antient Roman citizens the life of the Spartans - 


was, in ſome reſpeQs, a perfect contraſt, A Spartan was wholly 
| employed 1 in arms and government, having all the neceſſaries of life, 


and even the luxuries, ſuch as fleſh and wine, ſupplied to him by the 


labour of others. In ſhort, the Spartans were all what we call gentle- 
men, living without any application to the ordinary buſineſs of life; 


and were, in that reſpect, the moſt ſingular people of whom we read | 
in n hiſtory: To make ſuch people brave and e required no- 


| thing 
* Hor. Lib. bp Bat. 1. + Ibidem. 
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thing leſs than the wiſdom of a man, of whom the oracle was in doubt 


whether he ſhould call him god or man, I mean Lycurgus; nor could 
it have been effected without the ſtricteſt diſcipline and ſevereſt laws, 
regulating every part of their life, their diet as well as their exerciſes, 
which were ſuch, that war was an eaſe and a paſtime to their youth. 

By thoſe ſevere athletic exerciſes, continued without any intermiſ- 
ſion, except that of war, they formed men that, I am perſuaded, 


would have been ſuperior even to the Romans in cloſe fight; nor 
do I believe that the Roman legions could have ſtood ſuch a 


conflict as that of Leuctra or Mantinæa, though, I think, the Ro- 
man military art was, upon the whole, ſuperior to theirs: But 
the manner of fighting of their heavy armed men was truly wreſt- 
ling, in which, from their continued exerciſes in their palzſtras, 
they muſt have been ſuperior to the Romans; and, accordingly, 
they were not overcome till the Thebans, as Xancption informs 
us, became better wreſtlers than they. In their government, too, 


I praiſe very much the excluſion of the people from having any 


ſhare of it; which was the reaſon of its laiting ſo long, no fewer 
than 700 years, as Livy tells us. But, in every other reſpect, I pre- 
fer the manners of the Romans, and particularly, in this reſpect, that 
they tended much more to increafe the numbers of the people, to 
which the practice of agriculture, the moſt healthy of all occupa- 
tions, muſt have contributed very much. The Spartans, on the 
other hand, had no other occupation but war, and violent athletic 
exerciſes in time of peace; which was certainly not a natural Mc 
So that we are not to wonder that their numbers were ſo much de- 
creaſed in the time of Ariſtotle, that, as he has informed us, their 
ſtate could not bear- one great blow, (he means the battle of Leuc- 
tra), un was ruined by the want of men“; whereas Rome, though 

more 


as Ariſtot, De Republics Lib. 2. AY 9. Ariſtotle i in this paſſage mentions another 
reaſon for the great decreaſe of the people of Sparta; which was their giving land. as 
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more conſtantly at war than Sparta, and though it ſuffered much 
greater loſſes in ſeveral _ a ſent out, before'1 it was ep e 
n nn i . 

Tbeſe are che different RAIN) Ms three nan nations. * 
antiquity, which I have learned from the ſtudy of antient hiſtory; 
the greateſt benefit whereof is, in my opinion, the knowledge of 


antient arts and manners. How different our manner of living is 


from that of any of thoſe nations, it is neeilleſs ro obſerve. But it is 
a matter of moſt ſerious conſideration, whether our preſent life might 
not be reformed by the example of one or other, or all, of thoſe na- 


tions. It is a queſtion of ſuch importance, that, in my apprehen- 


ſion, upon the right determination of it depends the very exiſtence of 
the nation for any conſiderable time, and particularly of the beſt men 
among us, 1 mean the antient families of nobility and gentry, who, 
if they continue to die out as faſt as they have done for the laſt three 
centuries, muſt, in not many years, be utterly extinguiſhed, or, what 
I think worſe, repreſented 5g poor en een that are a 
"IF een . 1. 009 7 
And firſt, a8 to ) the "RAM manner 15 Wisg i if n ch 
| hs exerciſe, and ive cleanly, (as Shakeſpeare very well expreſſes 


it), we ought to purge and evacuate in different ways; and, even 


with exerciſe,” we ſhould; hke race horſes, be the _—_ ON 
del, ire » in de ag tete ee FH 


7 ²— ˙ lh. 4 


a 8 to their . who carried it to their huſbands. In that way the 


number of their land- holders, and conſequently of their militia, was greatly diminiſhed; 
and, as by the ſame means their wealth was increaſed, it may be reckoned one of the 
chief cauſes of the ruin of their ſtate. It i is chiefly by female ſucceflign, that the num- 
ber of lind-holders in Britain has been fo ouch diminiſhed, and agg eſtates 
- increaſed, within theſe three or four laſt centuries. 


9 
. "TY 
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The Greek athletic exerciſes are neceſſary, if we would have 
ſtrong bodies, or even for health, if we will live full and eat a 
great deal of fleſh and drink much wine. They are not, indeed, 
ſo uſeful in war as they were among the Greeks, but they ought _ 
to be practiſed by us to a certain degree, in order to repair, as much 
as poſſible, that degeneracy of the human body produced by the 
change of the ſyſtem of war, which-we carry on now not ſo much- 
by men as by machines. How much ſtronger and more agile 
muſt our bodies have been, when the men of rank practiſed horſe- 
manſhip, and the uſe of the ſpear in tilts and tournaments, in or- 
der to fit themſelvs for war; and when the paſtime. of the low- 
er ſort of people was ſhooting with the bow, running, and cudgel- 
playing, inſtead of cards and drinking? But what I would recom- 
mend moſt, of the Greek regimen, is their bathing, anointing, and 
rubbing. Without friction, I hold that no houſed animal can keep 
his health, any more than a horſe ; and, without the uſe of oil, by 
much friction we make our ſkin too hard and dry, and not unlike 
a Plece of bend leather. And as to bathing, I hope I have made it 
quite clear, that without it we can be no more clean than a dung- 
hill. There is another Greek practice which I would alſo greatly 
recommend, and that is being naked as much as conveniently may 
be, and even exerciſing naked, and making our bed-chambers, with 
the windows open, little palæſtras for that purpoſe. I knew a man, 
who dyed but lately, at the age of about 100, perfectly entire in 
body and mind, (I mean General Oglethorpe), who exerciſed himſelf 
naked, in his room, after getting out of bed, the beſt part of an 
hour; and Pliny the younger mentions an old man, in his time, 
who, without exerciſing, by only fitting naked in the air and in the 
| ſun, preſerved his health. | 


The Roman method of mixing rural occupations with the prac- 

tice of military exerciſes, I have already mentioned“; ; and, without 
Vol. V. . | F it, 
Page 30. and N. * FEY 
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it, J am confident that they never could have conquered Italy, 
(which was their hardeft taſk), or become maſters of the world. 
Such exerciſes were formerly uſed by the peaſants all over Britain ; 
and the praQtice of them ought, if poſſible, to be renewed: And we 
ſhould never forget, that, if we would have a populous country, the 
farms muſt be ſmall, as they were among the Romans in the antient 
ages of their ſtate; and that no increaſe of towns, or of great vil- 
lages, can make up for the deſolation of the country (the true mo- 
ther and nurſe of men) by great farms. It was by their country: 
being ſo much peopled in that way, that Rome, and the other ſmall 
ſtates of Italy, were enabled to raiſe and recruit, after the greateſt 
loſſes, fuch armies as appeared incredible to the Romans, in the days 


of Auguſtus Cæſar; when, as Livy tells us, the ſlaves of the Roman 
nobility 4 ſolitudine vindicabant _ countries that once ſent n 


en armies. 

In ler Cas. þ . ho AN of POR came to * rural; la- 
bow was not practiſed by the citizens, nor. were there any more 
Dictators, like Cincinnatus, taken from the plough. But the Greek 
philoſophy, as I have elſewhere obſerved * {till preſerved ſome virtue 
among them, amidſt the corruption of the greateſt; wealth. We have 
not that antidote againſt this moſt deadly poiſon of the human kind: 
But whether the natural good diſpoſitions of the people of Great 


Britain, the excellence of our political conſtitution, - the admira- 


tion and envy of all Europe, and ſuperior, as we are told, to any 
thing of the kind contrived by antient wiſdom, may not preſerve us 
againſt Aſiatic wealth, and ſhow us that a great kingdom may be 


well governed without philoſophy, that our fleets and armies may 


be perfectly well conducted, though gur generals and admirals may 


not have learned the art of war as Lucullus did, by reading the 


Greek authors; whether, in ſhort, all our affairs, public and private, 


may not be conducted as well as poſſible with the aſſiſtance of mo- 


dern 
Origin of Language, vol. 3. p. 458. . 459. 
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dern learning only, or without any learning at all, by the ſuperiori- 
ty of our genius and natural parts leave to others to inquire. But 
this I aver, with ſome confidence, that whatever improvements we 
have made, or may make, upon our minds, our bodies muſt be. de- 
ſtroyed, if we do not adopt thoſe arts by which the Romans preſerv- 
ed theirs amidſt the greateſt luxury and corruption of manners; 
and which arts, the additional vices and diſeaſes we have . 
in modern times, make more neceſſary to us than they were to them. 
Beſides the other things belonging to antient life which I have men- 
tioned, we ought, by their example, to reform our moſt unnatural 
way of living, as to our hours of eating, drinking, and fleeping, and 
ſhould make an early ſupper our principal meal; ſo that going to 
bed in good time, we might get _ wy as the Romans did to their 


2 * 


AFESCHNA efficia. DEN. 


| Thus I have compared the antient manner of living, or the cura 
corporis, as they called it, with the modern. Whether I be right in 
giving the preference to the antient, is not for me to determine. 
But this much, I think, I may with confidence affirm, that it is a 
matter which deſerves conſideration, and that, particularly, it ought 
'to be conſidered by the phyſicians, whoſe profeſſion it is to -under- 
ſtand the ſyſtem and oeconemy of the human body: And, further, 
of ſay, that it ought to be the public care, as much as the health, the 
morals, and the numbers of the people, the three great articles of the 
political ſyſtem *, with all which it is intimately connected. If it be 
conſidered in this light, it will not be at all difficult for the men in 
power to bring the antient manner of living into faſhion ; and how 
much men are governed by faſhion is well known. It is a law by 
: which men are governed, more than by any other law, divine or hu- 
man. Nor does faſhion prevail among the better ſort only, but even 
"ho the lower; and J have no doubt but the authority and coun- 
tenance of the great, without the 1 10 of laws, would intro- 


W = duce 
* Dee vol. 4. of this work, p. 231.—282 _ , 4311365 ond 
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duce among them a much better way of living. They might bathe 


themſelves in cold water (which is the bath I recommend) as regu- 


larly as the rich do, and this would keep them clean, a thing abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for health; and we ſhould not then ſee ſo many ob- 
jects of naſtineſs, as well as poverty and diſeaſe, as we fee in our 
ſtreets every day. Then, there is nothing to hinder them to uſe fric- 
tion daily, and anointing when they can afford it. They might al- 
ſo, with great benefit, expoſe themſelves more to the air, and wear 
fewer clothes than they do, and not ſmother their poor children 
with ſo much ſwaddling and wrapping, but bring them up naked, as 


the Indians of North America do, and as many poor people in the 


Highlands of Scotland do at this day *. As to their diet, ſuch of 
them as have been in uſe to drink ſpirits, cannot be reſtrained from 
the uſe of them by any compulſion of law, nor otherwiſe, except 
by aboliſhing the uſe of them altogether for diet, and only allowing 
them to be uſed by way of phyſic, and to be retailed by druggiſts f, 
which was done, in Edinburgh, by an act of the Town Council, in 
1512; and if, at the ſame time, the common people could be per- 
ſuaded ta drink more of wgter and ſmall beer, and much leſs of 
porter and ſtrong beer, then they would keep their healths much 
better, and our ſoldiers, as well as our ſailors, might, like the Ro- 


man ſoldiers, go through the ſeveral climates of the earth with- 
out being followed by ſurgeons. and hoſpitals, and without loſing : 


m by diſeaſe than by the lword of the enemy. 


And here, I think, it is —_ to take . of an Sia ro in- 
ſtitution which Lycurgus brought from Crete to Sparta. It was 
There was in this coutry, ſome years: ago, a French nobleman, the Marquis de. 
1 who brought up a ſon, he had, quite naked, till he was. near the age of pu- 


berty, when the women in his family obliged him to cover his nakedneſs. He kept 
bis health perfectly well, and came through the diſeaſes of e ſuch as the ſmall- 


pox and meaſles, as well as any children could ” 
5 From hence comes the word Dram. 
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what they called the ovooirin, by which the eating and drinking of 
the people was ſo regulated, that they ate and drank together in 
parties, upon victuals and drink which was preſcribed to them by the 
authority of the ſtate, and under the direction of certain eldery men 
who ſat at table with them. Of the benefit of ſuch an inſtitution, 
we have a remarkable example aboard our ſhips of war; where the 
ſailors meſs. together, and eat and drink no more than is allowed 
them. The benefit of this regulation was ſeen remarkably in the 
voyages of Captain Cook; who by his attention to the diet of his 


men, and to their cleanlineſs, (making them bathe and change theif 


linen as often as was proper), preſerved their health in all the cli- 


mates of the world through which he carried them; and for the 
ſpace of three years, during which he was out in one of his expedi- 


tions, loſt but one man by diſeaſe, and he was infirm and in a ſick- 
ly condition before he came on board. But, let us tuppoſe that they 
had been at liberty to live as they pleaſed aboard his ſhip, and had 


had every thing furniſhed to them that they deſired, I am perſuad- 


ed they never would have brought the ſhip home. Now, if it could 
be ſo contrived, that all the lower ſort of pcople in Britain, and even 
ſome of the better ſort, lived in that way, what a difference it would 
make in their health, and what a faving of men it would be to the 
public ? | | | 


| What makes ſome regulation in diet, among the lower fort of 
people in Britain, abſolutely neceſſary, is the many unhealthy oc- 


cupations in which they are employed, ſuch as digging in mines, 


and living under ground, not like men but like moles—ſmelting me- 
tals, and working in furnaces and glaſs houſes; in ſome of which 
occupations it is computed, that very few live above ſix or ſeven years. 


To theſe deſtructive arts may be added all thoſe ſedentary and in- 


door occupations, in which, for the ſake of gain, men employ their 


whole 


# 


+ SAND. ted 


—— ——-— 9 


| fot, in one of Tallis Cæſar 8 battles 1 in 1 Gaul, they killed, he lays, 
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whole lives, and not only work themſelves, but oblige their children to 


work, as in the cotton manufacture; by which, and by the weakneſſes 


and diſeaſes of their parents, the conſumption of children in England 


is wonderful, and ſuch as is not, I believe, to be paralleled in any 
other nation, antient or modern. But, as if that were not enough, 


beſides manufactures, we have trade to all parts of the world, and 


ſettlements for carrying on that trade in the moſt diſtant countries, 
and in climates the moſt averſe to our habits and conſtitutions; ſo 
that the ſaving of men at home, in every way poſſible, is abſolutely 
neceſſary for preſerving our numbers, and, I may ſay, the exiſtence 
of the nation. For that purpoſe, not only our diet muſt be regulat- 
ed, but exerciſe muſt be practiſed, which is abſolutely neceſſary in 


a climate ſo variable as ours: For, as the Egyptian Prieſts obſerved 


to Herodotus, all changes do more or leſs affect the human body, 
but none ſo much as the changes of weather *. I have already ob- 


ſerved, how much more exerciſes were formerly practiſed in Britain 


than now; even war, as it is now carried on, ſince the invention 
of gun powder, can be hardly called an exerciſe; for the walking of 
our ſoldiers when they march, the movements they make when 
they put themſelves in order of battle, and the operations which they 


perform with their hands and fingers, do hardly deſerve the name of 
_ exerciſes. How different, in this reſpect, is our way of carrying on 


war from the manner in which the Romans carried it on. Their 


ſoldiers marched as well as ours, but, I believe, a great deal faſter : 


And they carried four times, I am perſuaded, the weight that our 
ſoldiers carry; for they were loaded, as an antient author ſays, like 
mules: And they not only marched, but run to the charge; and 
practiſed running very much, as an exercife preparatory to war. 


They practiſed, too, very much the throwing their miffile, which 


they called pilum, and with which they did very great execution; 


the 
| 1 Sec P. 34+ 
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the whole firſt rank of the enemy: And when it did not kill, it 
embarraſſed the enemy ſo much by ſticking in their ſhields, that 
the Helvetii, in the battle which they fought with Julius, threw 
away their ſhields, and fought without that defence. Then they 
had the perfect uſe of the ſword, with which they may be ſaid to 
have conquered the world; but of which our ſoldiers have no uſe at 
all. And, accordingly, our foot ſoldiers do not now carry any 
ſword, though formerly they did; and our horſemen, though they 
wear a ſword, do not, I am afraid, make the uſe of it they ſhould 
do. I therefore think, that our ſoldiers ſhould practiſe other exer- 
ciſes, beſides their military, in order to give them-a good habit of 
body, and to prevent the great deſtruction of them by diſeaſe, great- 
er, as I have obſerved*, than by the ſword of the enemy. 


BOOK 
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of the Difference of the Minds of Men in the Natu- 
= ral and Civiliſed States, 


„ 


In the preceding Book, the difference is ſhown betwixt the Natural and 
Civiliſed Life, with reſpe# to the Body; —alſo the difference betwixt 
our Manner of Living, and that of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans;—and how much more excellent their Manner of Living was 
' than ours. —The greateſt attention ſhould be given to health, as it is 
the greateſt bleſſing in Life —Mithout Health, Arts and Sciences, 
Religion and Philoſophy, cannot be cultivated. —If Men, in antient 
times, had been as diſeaſed and ſhort lived as we, few Sciences 
could have been invented.—Of the difference betwixt the Minds of 
Men in the Natural and Civiliſed States. That difference makes 
the chief difference betwixt the two States. After the neceſſary 
Arts of Life were invented, the Arts of Eaſe, Convenience, and 
| Pleaſure, were invented, —Theſe produced many bodily appetites, 
and many paſſions of the Mind ,—the-paſſion for Money particular- 
ly.—This peculiar to the Civiliſed Life; —more laſting than any 
other paſſion, —infinite and inſatiable.— It produces more Crimes, 
more * ws and _ * * Mankind, than all our other 


Haſſions, 
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| paſſions, —not eaſy to ſay whether the acquijition or the enjoyment of 
it produces moſt miſchief, — The invention of Coin was by the Lydi- 
an. curious, if not an uſeful invention—eafi ly carried about, and 
furniſhing every thing we can wiſh for to gratify our appetites and 
defires.—T he greateſt miſchief produced by Money is War. — All the 
great Congueſts in antient times, of Aſſyrians, Meder, oc. were 
or the ſake of Money as much as from ambition. A Modern War 
very near as deflruftive as all the Antient Wars put together ;—it 
ig the War of the Spaniards againſt the Inhabitants of the New 
diſcovered World. be account of this War contained in a Book 
oritten by Las Caſas Biſhop of Sciappo in Mexico: —This Biſhop 
| had an opportunity of being very well informed, not only by what 
be ſaw himſelf, but by what he learned from others whom he names. 
—Fifty Millions, according to him, deſtroyed in Peru, Mexico, and 
the Weſt India Iflands.— The deſtruction began in theſe © lands.— 
In fifty of thoſe INands, the Natives remaining were counted, and 
| found to be only eleven. — The deſolation confirmed. —Charleuoix c 
account of Las Caſas work, reduces the number deſtroyed to fifteen 
Millions, — But no reaſon to believe that Las Caſas would willingly 
aver a falſehood. —This proved by the character of him given by 
 Charlevoin;—may have exaggerated as to the numbers dgſtroped by 
be Spaniards, but not as to the number of the human race at that 
time, —Charlevoix, by the account he has given of the defiruftion 
made by the Spaniards in one 1ſland, ſhews that he has fallen much 
| ſhort of the numbers deftroyed by them in the whole. —Further ac- 
. counts given by Charlevoin,—Of the Depopulation of America by 
the Spaniards, —and the cruelties they exerciſed upon the Indians,— 
One horrible mflance of their cruelty, of which Lag Caſas was an 
eye -witneſs.—The Indians put themſelves to death to avoid theſe 
Fraelties. Te Spaniards, having depopulated Hiſpaniola in this 
., ay,. brought other Indians into it, of whom they made flaves.— 
The reaſon of the Spamards my ing, in e fo many more 
Vor. V. | _ than 
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ban any other Conquerors 2 Wwe read of i in Hiſtory, was, that their 
motive was avarice, the moſt cruel and inſatiable of all paſſions. — 
There can be no doubt, therefore, of the truth of what our Scrip- 
ture tells us, That the Love of Money is the root of all evil. — It 
makes Civiliſed Men more barbarous than any Savages. —The Spa- 
nards employed | above 80,002 Indians to work in their Mines. — 
They faid they were no better than Brutes, and that they could not 
male Chriſtians of them.—The avarice of the Spaniards made them 
force the Indians to dive for Pearls —which conſumed prodigious. 
numbers of them. — Diſeaſes which the Spaniards introduced among 
them, ſuch as the ſmall-pox, alſo deftroyed great numbers of them. 
All theſe things conſidered, Las Caſas has not ſo much exceeded 
the truth as Charlevoix has fallen fhort of it. — Reaſons why the 
| Author bas inſiſted fo much upon this deſolation of the Earth by the 
Spamards.—Other examples of War produced by Money.—All Wars 
ince the Peace of Utrecht, in which Britain was engaged, derived 
from that ſource. —Thbe' American War in particular ;—which was 
more-deftrufive of Men and Money than any other War on record. 
Computation of tbe loſs of Men and the expence of Money occa- 
froned by it —War ſhould be avoided in a Trading and Manufac- 
turing Nation \fuch as Britain.—Great praiſe of our Minifter, that 
be ts at pains to avoid War by preparing for it; too examples 
given of this.——The preſent War a neceſſary War, being de efenſwve; 3 
in which. wwe have every thing at fiake that is valuable. — It it the 
common cauſe of Europe, in which, if we had not joined with other 
Powers, our conduct me have been. 0 ai as 1 i 
litic. h Rs | 
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the difference betwixt our manner of living and that of the antient 
nations, ſuch as the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; and, I think, 
I have proved, that, in what the Romans called the cura corporis, 
they excelled us very much. As health is the greateſt bleſſing we 
enjoy in this life, and the foundation of every other, we can- 
not give too much attention to it; for without it we cannot, in 
this ſtate of our exiſtence, united as we are with body, cultivate pro- 
perly our minds, or make that progreſs in arts and ſciences, in reli- 
gion and philoſophy, by which only we can prepare ourſelves for a 
happier life in the next world. If the men in antient times had 
been as diſeaſed and ſhort lived as we are, I am perſuaded that not 
one half of the arts and ſciences, which have come down to us from 
the antient world, could have been invented. 


I come now to ſpeak of the difference betwixt the minds of men 
in the natural ſtate, and of thoſe in the civiliſed life; and as mind 
is the principal part of our compoſition, the difference, with regard 
to it, betwixt the two ſtates, muſt be of the greateſt conſequence, and 
therefore is carefully to be attended to. It is the ſeveral arts and ſei- 
ences, invented by man in the civiliſed life, which make ſo great a 
difference betwixt the two ſtates. After the neceſſary arts were diſ- 
covered, the inventive genius of man did not ſtop there, but pro- 
ceeded, as I have ſaid , to find out arts of eaſe, convenience, and 
pleaſure. Theſe excited not only our bodily appetites, but various 
paſſions in the minds of men; ſuch as vanity, ambition (or the love 
of ſuperiority. and power), envy, jealouſy, anger, and revenge: And 
there is another paſſion which diſtinguiſhes the civiliſed life from the 
natural, more than any I have mentioned; for it is peculiar to the 
civiliſed life: I mean the. love of money, or whatever elſe makes 
what we call wealth. This may be ſaid to be the moſt laſting of 
all our paſſions; for it is not abated, like our other paſſions, by old 
e 1 age, 
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age, but, on the eontrary, is commonly increaſed by it: Nor 
bas it any bounds ſet to it; for it is true what the Roman hiſ- 


torian fays of it, Pecuniæ cupido infinita, inſatiabilit, negut copid 


neue inopid minuitur x. It is the moſt common paſſion among ci- 
vilifed men, and the moſt predominent: So predominent, that it en- 
groſſes ſome men altogether, and extinguiſhes every other paſſion 


in them; fo that ſuch men think of nothing elſe but money, and 


employ themſelves wholly in diviſing means how they ſhall gain 


it or fave it f. It furniſhes the materials of vanity and luxury, 
and therefore may be ſaid to produce them, and conſequently 


the vices and diſeaſes which accompany them. It has produced, 
as Ariſtotle obſerves, more crimes than any of our other paſ- 


ſions; and, I will add, more wars, and more deſtruction of man- 


kind, than all our other paſſions put together. It is of ſo miſchieve- 
ous a nature, that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether the acquiſition, or 
che enjoyment of it, produces moſt miſchief. The invention of what 
we call money or coin, was, I think, a curious, if not an uſeful in- 


vention. Herodotus ſays we owe it to the Lydians. By this inven- 
tion a certain value is fixed or ſtamped on pieces of gold, ſilver, or 


braſs: And theſe pieces will, to that value, procure any thing of 
neceſfity, eaſe, convenience, or pleaſure; and, in ſhort, will gratify 
all the appetites and deſires. which the civiliſed life produces: And it 
makes the enjoyment of wealth very eaſy, as we can carry it about 
with us fo eaſily. In modern times, we have invented a kind of 
money which is ſtill more eaſily carried about with us; I mean pa- 
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that me has yay Properly Je the 11295 ane with the amor ba- 
bendi. 
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bendi*. And I am perſuaded, that the great orga of which we 
read in antient hiſtory, ſuch as thoſe of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, 
Macedonians, and Romans, proceeded from the love of money as 
much as from ambition; for money or wealth was wanted to ſupport 
the luxury and vanity of their Princes and great men. There is one 
war in modern times, which deſtroyed, I believe I may ſay, very 
near as many men as all the antient wars put together; I mean the 
war of the Spaniards againſt the people of Mexico, Peru, and the 
Weſt Indies. This very great deſolation of the newly diſcovered 
World, on the other ſide of the Atlantic, is a fact ſo memorable, that, I 
think, it is proper, even in The Hiſtory of Man, to give a particular 
account of it, taken from a book publiſhed by a Spaniard of the name 
of Las Caſas, Biſhop of Sciappo, in Mexico, upon the ſubject of 
the tranſactions of the Spaniards in America and the Weſt Indies; 
to give an account of which, he was ſent to America by the Em- 
peror Charles V. There is a tranflation of it, from the ' Spaniſh, 
into French, publiſhed at Amfterdam in 1698. This tranſlation L 
have ſeen and peruſed ; and from it the following account is taken. 


The author was long in the Weſt Indies and America, and an eye 
' witneſs of a great many things he relates. He returned to Spain 
in order to diſcharge his office, by informing Charles V. of the 
terrible outrages committed by the Spaniards in that part of the 
world; and, he ſays, he finiſhed his work at Valentia the 8th day of 
December 1542 f. Beſides what he ſaw, himſelf, he appeals to a 
letter of a Religious of the Franciſcan order to the King of Caſtile, 
of which he gives you the words. It relates to the terrible cruelties 
and devaſtations committed by the Spaniards in Peru; and this Re- 
ligious- ſays, he was an eye witneſs of every thing he relates. His 
relation, Las Caſas ſays, was cannon * the Biſhop of Mexico . 
And 


* Et belli rabies et amor ſucceſſit n —Zneid. 8. v. 327. 
+ Page 141. 4 p. 122.—128. 
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And he farther adds, that there was judicial evidence taken of many 
of the things the Franciſcan mentions, by the Procurator-Fiſcal of the 
Council of India, which was ſtill preſerved*, Las Caſas further ap- 
peals, for the truth of what he ſays, to letters written by another 
Biſhop, the 2 of of St Martha, 2 the Catholic King. 


A ela ſo authenticated may, I think, be credited, notwith- 
ſtanding that the facts, which he relates, are ſo enormouſly cruel and 
barbarous, that they are difficult to be believed. He ſays, that in 
the forty years, during which the Spaniards had been, at the time 
he wrote, in poſſeſſion of the Weſt Indies and America, they had 
deſtroyed 50 millions of people, which he computes to be a half of 
the human race; and i in Peru fi ngly, he ſays, they deſtroyed 40 mil- 

lions. The iſlands, he fays, being. firſt diſcovered, were firſt depo- 
pulated, and much more depopulated than any part of the continent; 
for he tells. us, in two ſeyeral places, t that, in above. 50 iſlands off the 
coaſt of New Spain, | which formerly ee with people, (more 
chan $500,000), there were not left more than eleven of the natives: 
And this, he ſays, was diſcovered by a ſhip that was employed two 


years in the ſearch T. And J was informed by a Britiſh Admiral 
now living, who had been in thoſe iſlands of the Weſt Indies, which 
are or had been poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, that there was hardly any 
of the race of the natives to be found: And he ſaid he had been 
n the greateſt part of them. ei 


{ 


Charlevoix f, in his hiſtory of intl and Paidgusy, gives a 
very different account of this work of Las Caſas. He ſays, that Las 
Caſas made the number of Indians, deſtroyed by the Spaniards, to 
be no more than 15 millions; and he obſerves, that even this ac- 
count is exaggerated. How to reconcile what Charlevoix ſays, with 
the French tranſlation of the Biſhop's book, I do not know ; but 

| | | | one 
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one thing is evident, that either this French tranſlation muſt be a for- 
gery, or Charlevoix muſt be miſtaken as to the numbers. That 
Las Caſas was a man who would aver any thing that he knew to be 
| a falſehood, there is no reaſon to believe. . Charlevoix, indeed, ſays, 
in the paſſage above quoted, that he was a man of a warm imagina- 
tion and apt to exaggerate; yet, in another place *, he ſays, he was 
a man of ſound learning, ſolid judgment, and of heroic courage, 
which was not to be overcome by any difficulty. He engaged very 
early in the cauſe of the poor Indians; and made ſeveral voyages on 
their account to the Weſt Indies, and from the Weſt Indies back 
again to Old Spain. Nor does it appear, that he could have had 
any motive for all the toils and dangers he went through, except 
the cauſe of religion and humanity. . His character, in his own coun- 
try, appears to have been very high, ſince he was ſent back to the 
Weſt Indies with the honourable character of Protector of t the Indians f. 
L. therefore think it is much more probable, that Charlevoix i is miſ- 
taken, than Las Caſas, as to the numbers. At the ſame time, L 
| own, that, I think, it is impoſlible that EY numbers can be de- 

pended upon as exact, but they muſt have been either more or leſs. 
And though we are ſure, that all thoſe countries conquered by the- 
Spaniards were {warming with people, yet I incline to think, that 
the Biſhop, if we take the ſtatement in the French tranſlation of his 
book, has exaggerated the numbers deſtroyed by the Spaniards, 
But, in one thing, I am perſuaded, he has not exaggerated, that 
Fo millions were then the half of the human ſpecies. Now, if he 
had made the number of Indians deſtroyed to be no more than 1 5 
millions, as Charlevoix appears to have underſtood him, he could 
not have ſaid that theſe were one half of the human n 


But 4 225 aſide altogether Las Caſas's account of ws matter, and 
taking. 
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taking the facts as . has given them, it is evident that two 
millions of people were deſtroyed in the ſingle iſland of Hiſpani- 
ola: And if ſo, how is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that in the ſingle 
iſland of Hiſpaniola there were deſtroyed two millions; and yet, 
in all the other iſlands, in that Archepelago, belonging to the Spa- 
niards, one of which, namely Cuba, is very much larger than Hiſpa- 
niola, and in the great empires of Mexico and Peru, there ſhould 
not have been deſtroyed, according to Charlevoix's account, more 
than 13 millions? If, therefore, Las Caſas has exceeded the truth, 
I think it is evident that Charlevoix, by his own * muſt 
have fallen very much ſhort of it. 


| But, beſides this 3 account which Charlevoix gives us of 
the depopulation of Hiſpaniola, he relates particular facts, which 
ſhow that the Spaniards took every method poſſible to deſtroy this 
poor people. Beſides what they deſtroyed of them in war, and 
in working their mines, they, in cold blood, maſſacred a prodigious 
number of them; of which he gives one remarkable inſtance, when 
a Queen of theirs, with all her vaſſals and dependants, were in- 
vited to a feaſt, and butchered in ſo horrible a manner, that the 
very relation of it muſt make a man of common humanity ſhudder. 
The number, he ſays, which periſhed that day cannot be counted *. 
In another place he relates how cruelly they made them work, more 
cruelly than any man of common humanity would make his horſes 
or cattle work; and he ſays they practiſed cruelties upon them to 
make them work, which are related by Spaniſh writers who were 
eye witneſſes, and are ſuch that no man can read them without hor- 
ror . - and when they fled from the work, up to the hills, the Spa- 
niards 
Page 233- 234. | | 
+ Page 206. In confirmation of he Charlevoix ſays, I will tranfcribe, From Las . 


Caſas, a ſingle paſſage which | is quoted by Edwards in his hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, 
| vol. 
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niards purſued them with packs of dogs, and tore hives to pieces as 
if they had been ſo many wild beaſts. This, ſays our author, made 
them do what ſavages are never known to do; they put themſelves 
to death by drinking the juice of a poiſonous herb, or by hanging 
themſelves . And, not content with thus deſtroying them, they let 
looſe upon them a body of Germans, who, landing upon the Con- 
tinent, committed there the moſt horrid cruelties, far exceeding any 
thing the Spaniards had done f. | 


The conſequence of this ſevere treatment of the natives of Hiſpa- 
niola, by the Spaniards, was, that they came at laſt to want people 
to work in their mines. To ſupply, therefore, the numbers they 
had deſtroyed, they went about among the other iſlands and upon 
the Continent, ſeizing what Indians they could meet with, and mak- 
ing ſlaves of n under pretence that n__ were man-eaters f. | 


1. it be 0 how it happened that the Spaniards, by their con- 
queſts in the New World, deſtroyed ſo many more people than the 
Aſſyrians, Perſians, Macedonians, Romans, or any other conquer- 
ors we read of in hiſtory; the anſwer is, that avarice was the motive 
of their conqueſts, not glory, ambition, or the deſire of extending 
heir dominions. Now, avarice is not only the moſt inſatiable of 
all our paſſions, but the moſt cruel and unrelenting, more cruel than 
ambition, anger, or revenge. As, therefore, the love of money 

Vor, Vo: - +: E | | makes 


vol. 1. Pp. $8... << 1 once beheld four or five principal 3 roaſted alive at a ſlow 
« fire; and as the miſerable victims poured forth dreadful ſcreams, which diſturbed 
e the commanding officer in his afternoon flumbers, he ſent word that they ſhould be 

ſtrangled: But the officer on guard CI now his name, and I know his relations in Se- 
« ville) would not ſuffer it; but cauſing their mouths to be gagged, that their cries 
« might not be heard, he ſtirred up the fire. with his own hands, and ao them 
“ deliberately till they expired. I [ ſaw, it myſelf! ! U 
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makes men fo cruel and inhuman, and is, beſides, the ſource of vani- 
ty, luxury, and diſeaſe, of which, as I have ſaid, it furniſhes the ma- 
terials, IL think, no man, who is learned in the hiſtory and philoſophy 
of man, can doubt of the truth of what our Scripture tells us, That 
the love of money is the root of all evil, In ſhort, avarice is the pecu- 
har vice of civiliſed nations; and it is that which diſtinguiſhes them, 


more than any thing elſe, from thoſe nations we call barbarous, and 


makes them more wicked, as well as more anne than any bar- 15 
bariang upon the face of the earth, | | 


What completed the deftrudion of this poor a was a very 
imprudent thing done by Ferdinand the Spanith King; which was 
dividing the Indians of certain diſtricts among the Lords of his Court. 
It was in theſe departments, as they were called, that all the. cruel- 
ties above mentioned were practiſed“: It was then, as Las Caſas 
tells us, that they had ſhut * in the mines about 80,000 of thoſe 


„ 


It was in vain that Las Caſas and other . Eedleiafieo oppoſed hem | 
ſelves to this ordinance of Ferdinand, inſiſting that they ſhould 


make Chriſtians of them and not ſlaves. The anſwer made to this 


was, that the Indians were no better than hrutes, and quite inca- 


pable of comprehending the doctrines of Chriſtianity and, there- 
fore, the beſt thing that Nee be made hey them was to eee 


labour in the mines}. e 0 


I the avarice of the Spaniards could have been contented with the 
treaſures which the earth yielded them, millions of lives might haye 


been 4 But * would nenn the 2 alſo for wealth; 3 


+ Las Caſas Hiſtory of the Tyranny of the Spaniards, P- 179. 
1 Page 344. | 
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accordingly, they employed the Indians of the Continent to dive for 


Pearls, and in that _ conſumed prodigious NETTING of them. 


When I join to all theſe conſiderations the diſeaſes which the Spa- 


niards introduced among theſe poor people, particularly the fmall- 
pox, which, ſays Charlevoix, deſtroyed ſuch numbers in the great 


| iſlands of this Archepelago, that one ſhould have thought they had 


never been peopled *;—and alſo the uſe of wine, in which the In- 
dians of South America exceeded as much as the Indians of North 
America do now in ſpirits |;—and, when 1 alſo conſider the infinite 
numbers of people living in eaſe and tranquillity in a climate ſo fa- 
vourable to propagation, and in a country abounding ſo much in all 
the neceſſaries of life, and from which there never had been any 
'great migrations, ſuch as we know have been from other parts of 
the earth;—When, I ſay, I conſider all theſe things, I cannot but be 
of opinion that Las Cafas bas not ſo much exceeded the truth as 
Charlevoix has fallen ſhort of 1 it. 


I have inſiſted the more en this deſolation of ſo great a part of 
the earth, that I do not find there is any great notice taken of it in 
any of the Hiftories of Spain that I have ſeen, or in any of the ac- 
counts given us of the conqueſts of the Spaniards in the New World: 
But, as I write the hiſtory of man, I did not think that the def- 
truction of ſo many millions of the ſpecies could be paſſed over in 
ſilence, but that it ought to. be conſidered as one of the greateſt 
events of that hiſtory. | 


But we need not go ſo far as Spain to ſeek examples of mo- 
ney producing wars. All our own wars ſince the peace of Utrecht 
have ariſen from trade or money. The laſt of them, the Ameri- 
can wat, aroſe from a demand that we made upon our colonies in 


H2: | America, 


5 » Page 349- fp. 477. 
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America, of a tax of threepence on the pound of tea, which they 


thought proper not to pay. Whether this war was juſt or un- 
juſt, prudent or imprudent, does not belong to the ſubje& of this 
work to determine : : But this I will venture to affirm, that it was 
one of the moſt deſtructive wars that ever any nation was engaged 


in; for it is computed that it coſt us above 50,000. men, and added 
- Ioo millions to our national debt. 3 


Thus we ſee that war, for the ſake of money, has been produc- 
tive of very great miſchief, not only in the nations on the other ſide 
of the Atlantic, but here at home in Britain; and, indeed, in a coun- 
try, ſuch as this, of trade and manufacture, war of any kind muſt be 
very hurtful. Our Miniſters, therefore, ſhould avoid it as much as 
poſſible: And it is the great praiſe of our preſent Miniſter, that he 
has done every thing in his power to avoid it. It was ſaid of him 
in ſome French paper, which I have read, that he was always pre- 
paring for war, but never made it. Now, I think, this is the great- 


eſt praiſe that the writer of this paper could have beſtowed upon 
him, that by preparing for war he prevented it: And this was the 
caſe of two wars with which we were threatned not long ago. The 


firſt was a war with Spain, which our Miniſter prevented by pre- 
paring ſo well for it, that Spain thought proper to make a ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury done us, and concluded a peace with us. The 


other was a war in which the Ruſſians were engaged \ with the Turks, 


and had gained ſuch advantages over them, that it is not unlikely 

they would have taken Conſtantinople, and deſtroyed the Empire of 
the Turks, and thereby acquired ſo much territory, as to overturn the 
balance of power in Europe. But this our Miniſter prevented by 
interpoſing in behalf of the Turks, and making ſuch preparations to 
defeat. the ambitious views of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, that ſhe thought 


i proper to conclude a peace with the Porte. The preſent war with 


France, whatever the event of it may be, is a neceſſary war on 
| | * 
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our part; for it is a defenſive war, having been declared againſt 
us by the French; and in another reſpect it is a defenſive war, as- 
much as any war can be, as by it we defend our liberty, our laws, 
our king, and our conſtitution: For the French have profeſſed their 
intention to overturn the regal government in every nation in 
Europe; and, in place of it, to eſtabliſh what they call liberty 
and equality, by which no man in a country is to be ſupe- 
rior to another. This notion of equality they have carried ſo far, 
that even in the Republic of Holland, they have aboliſhed the office 
of the chief magiſtrate there; (I mean the Stadholder;) and have 
obliged the man who poſſeſſed that office to leave the country. Theſe 
innovations, which they profeſs to make in the governments of Eu- 
rope, have formed an alliance, ſuch as, I believe, never was formed 
againſt any one nation; which alliance if. we had not joined, our 
conduct would have been highly diſhonourable, aud, at the ſame 
time, moſt impolitic. 
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CH ATP It 


Wealth is to be acquired by Trade and Manufafures,—Our Trade 
wonderfully extenſive, as it is carried on all over the World. — The 
| boſs of Men by ſuch a Trade muſt be very great, eſpecially when it 

is carried on by Colomes, and by a Military force, which we main- 

tain in them: —Manufatures alſo carried on in Factoriet and great 

. Towns, conſume a great many Men, particularly the Cotton Manu- 

 fafture,—In all Trade to diftant Countries, there muſt be a commerce 
of difeafes as well as of other things. — l this commerce the balance 
it on our fide; for except from India we have imported no diſeaſes, 
 — whereas we have exported vices and diſeaſes to North America, 
by which we have dgſolated ſome part of that Continent. Of our 

Home Trade. — It makes every thing venal;—Meat, Drink, Cloath- 
ing, Houſes, Arts and Sciences, and even Religion. —T heſe bad of- 
 fef#s to be afterwaras inlarged on.—Enough ſaid at preſent to prove 

that the acquiſition of Wealth, by Trade and Manufacture, is very 
Agęſtructive of Men. —Shown that Religion has been made, by Money, 

' the infirument of the deſiruflion of many, by producing Perſecutions, 

| Maſacres, and Religious Wars—wohich were not known till the 

Chriſtian Religion was eflabliſhed by Law.—T his produced Benefices 

and Princely Revenues, —uwhich occaſioned flrifes and contentions 

for theſe Benefices and Revenues; —and at laſt Perſecutions and 
Maſſacres unknown in the Heathen World.—The romantic expedi- 

tions to the Holy Land inſpired by miſtaken zeal, a ſource of great def- 
truction of Men.— But, by theſe calamities, the words of our Saviour 
fulfilled. — Of the difference betwixt the Conſtitution of Antient Rome 
and of Modern States, with reſpect to Salaries annexed to offices Civil 
and 
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and Religious. I Rome, no Salary or Perquiſites annexed to the 
 bigheſt Offices. —Ariftotle in his Polity ſays, that there is great dan- 
ger from making offices lucrative. — The reaſon plain. —Avarice 
280 1ll excite Men to contend and firive for them—Hence, Faftion, 
 Sedition, and ſometimes Civil War.—Of the influence of Wealth in Go- 
vernment ;--it was the ruin of the Heroic Governments of Greece, and 
| of every Government defiroyed by internal diſorders.—The Antient 
. Greeks lived upon the natural fruits of the Earth, particularly the 
Mallows and Afphodet. —Lycurgus's wiſaom in forbidding the uſe 
of Gold and Silver coin in Sparta, and only permitting Iron valued 
by weight.—After all, however, Wealth, as the Oracle predicted, 
ruined Sparta.— In Rome a diſtindtion of Poor and Rich. —7 his diſ- 
tinction the fource of the ruin of every State from the time that the 
Poor get a ſhare of the Government.—Praiſe f the Government of 
Antient Egypt. —lt guarded againſt this evil; and accordingly laſt- 
ed much longer than any other Government we read of, and at last 
fell by external violence. The conqueſt of Egypt by the Perſians, 
à people much nearer to the Natural State, and therefore Pofſefſed of” 
more Natural Strength. — The fate of all Civilt ied W to be con- 
quered by Nations nearer to the Natural State. 


TEALTH cannot be „ to any 3 degree in 1 

| at preſent, except by trade and manufactures. As to trade, 

it is become, in modern times, wonderfully extenſive. Britain car- 
ries on a trade not only with the nations of Europe, but with the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and with a country as remote as China, a 
country as much unknown to the antients, as what we call the New 
Vorld, that is the Weſt Indies and America. In ſhort, our trade 
may be ſaid to extend all over the globe. The navigation to ſo ma- 
ny countries, whoſe climates are ſo different from ours, muſt be at- 
tended with great loſs of men, not only by ſuch long voyages, but 
by diſeaſes, which we are liable to in countries and climates ſo. dif- 


ferent. 
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ferent from our own. In one of theſe ſettlements at Bencoolen, in 


the Illand of Sumatra, I have elſewhere* taken notice of a dreadful 
deſtruction of our people, by a peſtilential diſeaſe which came among 
them, but which did not affect the natives of the Iſland. And not only 
at Sumatra, but in other diſtant countries lying under another ſun, as 

the Poet expreſſes it, we carry on trade by means of colonies that we 


have ſettled there, which we are obliged to maintain often at the ex- 


pence of a great many men; and ſometimes a military force is ne- 
ceſſary, particularly in India, where we have not guards and garriſons 
only, but armies to the amount ſometimes of 10,000 Britiſh, as in 
the late war in India, beſides a very much greater number of troops of 
the country in our pay. And, as to manufactures, it muſt be admitted, 
that all ſedentary arts are more or leſs hurtful to health; eſpecially if 


they are carried on in factories in great towns, where ſo many men 


are conſumed by vices and diſeaſes, There is one manufacture par- 
ticularly, very much practiſed at preſent, which makes women of 
men, that is makes ſpinſters of them; and begins at ſo early an age, 


that if they were afterwards to purſue the occupations of men, they 
would not have ſize or ſtrength for them. The reader will readily” 
| ent Inn that I mean the cotton manufacture. 


va all ant to diſtant countries there muſt be a commerce, not 
only of manufactures and other commodities, but of diſeaſes, which 


- will be both exported and imported. But, in this part of the traf- 


fic, I think, the balance 1s on our ſide; for unleſs it be with reſpe& 
to India, from which thoſe of our Ne who return, bring with 
them bilious or liver complaints, of which they die, from other 


countries we import no diſeaſes, but export to them vices and diſeaſes, 
by which many thouſands of people in thoſe countries are conſumed; 


particularly to North America, we have exported the ſmall-pox, and 


2 the uſe of ſpiritous 8 125 af dient we e have deſolated ſome part of 


that 
1 val 3. of this work, p. 187. 
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that country, almoſt as much as the Spaniards have deſolated South 
America and its-iſlands. | 


But not only have we trade to foreign countries, and theſe moſt 
diſtant, but at home we have ſo much trade. that every thing may 
be ſaid to be venal: For not only commodities, ſuch as meat, drink, 
| cloathing, and houſes, are to be got for money, but arts and ſcien- 
ces are to be purchaſed; and we muſt pay money, and not a little, 
even for our religion; ſo univerſally prevalent is wealth among us. 
What milchief this trafic at home muſt produce, I ſhall afterwards 
ſhow. In the mean time, I think, I have faid enough to prove, 
that the way of acquiring wealth by trade and manufactures, as well 
as by war and conqueſt, is deſtructive of men, and one of the ma- 
ay evils which civil a has ae | 


Bur, as I bays e religion; I think | it is proper to ſhow, | 
that, among other miſchiefs which money has produced, it has made 


religion the inſtrument of the deſtruction of a great number of men, 


by perſecutions, maſſacres, and religious wars. While there was ng 
money in the Chriſtian church to be given to the clergy, which was 
the caſe before Chriſtianity came to be the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
Roman Empire, there was perfect peace in the church. The ſame 
was the caſe in the Pagan church, where there were no ſalaries or 
benefices given to the miniſters of religion; for even the Pontifex 
Maximus in Rome had not a ſhilling of ſalary, nor any perquiſite 
annexed to his office. But, when the miniſters of Chriſtianity were 
Paid, and ſome of them had princely. revenues annexed to their 
office, this naturally produced ſtrife and contention among the cler- 
gymen of the ſame national church, who ſhould poſſeſs thoſe bene- 
fices; and if there was any ſect of religioniſts who deſired a change 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, by which they were to come in place of 
the clergymen in poſſeſſion of the revenues of the church, then aroſe 
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perſecution and 8 ſuch as that of St Bartholemy in France, 
and religious wars ſuch as were unheard of among the Heathens.. 
And thus a religion, of the greateſt love was made the ſource of great 
enmity and great deſtruction, of men; and when we join to this, 
thoſe fooliſh romantic expeditions to the Holy Land, inſpired by a 
miſtaken zeal for religion, in which ſuch prodigeous numbers of 
men periſhed, as would have gone near to deſolate, Europe in its 
preſent ſtate of population, we need not wonder at what our Saviour 
ſaid, That he was come not to Wi _ on carth. Out a fword. 


And Lo it will not be i improper to childs the Heres panic 
a modern European government, and the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment of Rome, not. only with reſpe& to ſacerdotal offices, but 
alſo to the offices of the ſtate; for, in Rome, the higheſt offices of the 
ſtate, ſuch as that of Dictator and Conſul, had no ſalaries, or per- 
quiſites, annexed to them. And it is an obſervation of Ariſtotle, in 
his Books De Republica, that it is a thing of great danger to the conſti- 
tution of any ſtate, to make the public offices lucrative; and the rea- 


ſon is plain, that when ſalaries and perquiſites are annexed to ſuch 


offices, there muſt, of neceſſity, be contention about them; and not 
only ambition, but a much more powerful motive in corrupt ſtates, 
I mean avarice, will excite men to on and Seite or even to 
oe wars. 1 | Wa. | 


0 n has fuch ; an IHE upon che characters and ſenti- 
ments of men, it muſt neceſſarily have an influerice upon government 
as well as upon the manners of the people. Of this 1 have ſaid a 
good deal in the 5th vol. of the Origin of Language, where I have 
ſhown, that it was the ruin of the antient heroic governments in 
Greece, and alfo of the Governments of Sparta and Rome. And, 


indeed, 1 © pg that there is no ON mn, that has been deſtroy» 
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ed by internal diforders, of which wealth was not primarily the 
cauſe. As to the heroic governments of Greece, it appears from 
Homer, that, at the time of the Trojan war, they had departed fo 
far from the natural life, that they ate fleſh and drank wine in great 
plenty. . But, in more antient times, it appears, they lived like 
other nations upon the natural fruits of the earth; and there are two 
herbs mentioned that they were particularly fond of, the HxNGYH 
and the arpodiAo;, that is mallowy and a/phodel; and, as late as the 
days of Heſiod, it appears, that the men, who lived in that way, were 
judged to be happier than thoſe who lived in the luxury of eating 
| fleſh and drinking wine; for, ſpeaking of men who deſired great 
eſtates for that purpoſe, he ſays, They were fools, not knowing that 
the half of what they agſired 'was better than the whole; nor w hat 
advantage there 'was in feeding upon mallows and aſphodel*. It was 
this luxury of diet, joined, no doubt, with other articles of expence, 
which made the heroic kings, after the Trojan war, deſire more 
wealth than their fore-fathers had enjoyed; and i the 
3 of deer e mentioned 0 be anger f. 


| Avith the 1 of Spur Solon diſcovered, from his own 
natural underſtanding, (which, the oracle ſaid, was ſo much ſuperior 
to that of other men, that he did not know whether to call him a 
god or a man, ) or perhaps from what he had learned from the deſ- 
truction of the heroic kings after the Trojan war, that wealth was 
the ruin of all government and good order in a Rate; and, therefore, 
he prohibited the uſe of gold and filver in Sparta. But he allow- 
ed iron to be uſed and given by way of exchange for other com- 
modities, not coined, but circulated in the ſame way as gold and 
Iver” were among the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, that 
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is: by weight, and given in exchange for other commodities. - But 
even this wiſdom of Lycurgus, the Oracle foreſaw, would not ſave 
Sparta from deſtruction by wealth; and, accordingly, it propheſied 
that the love of wealth, and nothing elfe, would deſtroy Sparta *. 


As to Rome, there was there a diſtinction of wealthy and poor, 
as I have ſhown in the paſſage above quoted from the Origin of 


a Language f, ſuch as muſt have ruined every government, if the 
poor were to have any ſhare in ir, e not to be ne llaves | 
40 the rich. 


And. Say I think, we cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of 
the Egyptian legiſlators, who formed a conſtitution, which laſted | 
much longer than any other conſtitution: upon earth; and was not 
corrupted by wealth, nor deſtroyed by any internal diſorder in the 
government, nor by any other cauſe- except external violence; I 
mean the invaſion of the Perſians, a people who had not been long 
in a tate of civility, and therefore retained that ſtrength, - both” of 
mind and body, which was not to be found in men who had been 

civiliſed for thoufands of years, as the Egyptians then were; ſo that 
EE they were conquered. by the Perſians, for the ſame reaſon that the 
"2 Perſians conquered the Medes, the Macedonians: the Perſians, the 
Romans the Macedonians, - and the barbarous nations, from the- 
North, the Romans; ſo true it is, that the civiliſed life, even ſuch 
as that of the Egyptians, the beſt, I believe, that ever was, being, 
notwithſtanding, an unnatural life, impairs. the ſtrength. both of the. 
mind and the body of an however muh. it ward 4c h him in 
arts. and n, 2 
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Proved that the acquiſition of Wealth' produces great miſchiefſ. Lo be 
inquired, Whether the enjoyment of it does not make up for that mif- 
_ chief. —T he opinion of Homer, that Man was the moſt miſerable of 
ll Animals. Queſtion, Whether he be leſs miſerable now, when he 
Has fo much more money, than in the days of Homer ?—God has af- 
. figned for every Animal an economy and manner of life, that gives 
him all the happineſs his nature is capable ef. Man, therefore, in 
his natural. ſtate, is as happy as other Animals in that flate,—The 
Drueftion then is, Whether Money has made him happier in the Ci- 
. viliſed State ?—-The enjoyment. of Money produces as much evil as- - 
the acquiſition of it.—Wealth produces Luxury and Vanity, and af 
ford. many temptations,” that are not to be reſiſted by a weak 
intellect, fuch as that of Man.—Of the divifion-of Men, introduced 
by Wealth, into theſe who live in Vanity and Luxury, and thoſe vb 
minifler to. that Vanity and Luxury.—T be gffect of Wealth upon the 
. Rich, it to make them more diſcafed and more miſerable—and upon 
the Poor, to make them till poorer. This paradox explained, by 
ſhowing that Wealth raiſes the price of the neceſſaries of life, and. 
prompts the Poor to. imitate the Luxury and Vanity of the Rich. — 
The drinking of Tea an example of this —Of the poverty of Ma- 
nufatturers though their wages be high. —The Poor's rate of Eng- 


nd iincreafes with the wealth of a Nation. —Wealth makes the 


Rich poor—and conſequently avarittous, —The confequence of Luxu- 
y and Avarice being joined together in the great Men of a State. 
be conſpiracy of Cataline, a remarkable inflance of that. 

the effefts of Wealth in England more conſpicuous. than in any- 
5 „ n ee IE@TS 44 3-8 f 155 „ Country 
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Counliy in England, as the Wealth is greater. — More Crimes, more 
Vices, and more Iudigence, in England, than in any other Country. 
— Theſe produce a Colony of Convifs to Botany Bay. A particu- 
lar account of that Colony given. - Indigence the ſource of almoſt all 

the Crimes in England. —T he diſtinction of the Luxurious and In- | 

- dolent, and of thoſe that miniſtered to their Luxury and Indolence, not L . 
known among the Greeks in the Heroic age. —A particular account 3 
of their domęſtic oeconomy.—The ſame was the caſe among the Ro- 

man in the early ages. of their State. Men in theſe early ages, be- 

ing nearer the natural ſlate, lived in a more natural way, and 
therefore were happier than in later times. In the next Book an 

inquiry, Whether ſome means might not be "ppp van to Aue theſe 
4 8 27 Civil LY | 5 
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Y what I have dad in the preceding chapters, I think I have 
ſhown, that money or wealth produces the greateſt miſchief. 
among men, war, alſo trade and navigation to the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries of the world, by which, as well as by war, great numbers of 
men muſt be conſumed; and I am now to inquire, Whether, by 
the uſe of money, thus acquired with ſo much deſtruction of the 
ſpecies, men are happier or more miſerable in e than in | 
the nayursl Rate. ee ALPERT: 


— — 
* 


— r 


Homer has told us, and from the mouth of Jupiter, that man is 
the moſt miſerable creature on this earth“. As Homer knew only 
men in the civiliſed ſtate, his opinion Ae is, that men, in that 
ſtate, are not only not happy, but the moſt miſerable of all animals, 
that is, more miſerable than the animals in the natural ſtate, in which 


all animals are f men. When Homer ne ney was hard- 


fl ſ * os fe ye Ts Tov teln K eeriee- TRE 1 : 
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ly 10608 compare to what it is at preſent : And, we are now to 
conſider, whether, when it is become the univerſal purſuit, not on- 
ty of individuals, but of nations, man is at preſent happier, or at leaſt 
leſs miſerable, than he was 1n the days of Homer. 


I have elfewhere obſerved, that it would be inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe that he has not aſſigned, 
for every animal, an oeconomy and manner of life, which muſt 

make him as happy as his nature is capable of. Now, that is the con- 
dition of man, while he is in what I call the natural ſtate, and is ſuck 
as Ariſtotle has defined him to be, an animal who has the compara- 
tive faculty, and is capable of intelle& and ſcience, that is, in other 
words, a better kind of brute *. In this ſtate, to ſay that he was 

- miſerable, is ſaying that all the brutes, by far the greater part of 
the animal creation here below, are miſerable. Now, to ſay this, I 
hold to be improus: For it is ſaying that all the animals here below: 
are created to be miſerable; which I hold to be inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God; for I maintain, that all animals are as 
happy as their nature will admit, and the order of things in the uni- 
verſe, while they continue in the ſtate in which God has placed 
them. But, in the civiliſed ſtate, he is no longer the animal pro- 
duced by God and nature, but an animal of his own making; ſo that 

the queſtion is, Whether, in that ſtate, man has made himſelf hap- 
pier than he was in the natural ſtate when he was no better than a 
brute? And, as money or wealth is the chief thing that civil ſociety 
has added to his natural ſtate, it is alſo to be inquired, whether the 
acquiſition of it has made him Ar er or more Ie: than he 
was in his natural n | 


The acquiring of money by war, or by trade to diſtant countries,, 
does certainly not make men happy, Wes on the cee tends to 
make 


* See what I have ſaid 85 this definition oth man, Tax 4. p. 12. nl following. 
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make them miſerable, by * them to ſo much danger, by which 
many lives are loſt, and by making them endure ſo much toil and 
labour: And at home it is acquired very often by crimes and frauds, 
ſo many, that I think it is certainly true what Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
love of money produces more crimes than all our other paſſions put 
together. It only remains, therefore, to be inquired, whether the 
enjoyment of it does not make amends for the miſery we ſuffer in 


acquiring it; and, upon inquiry, I am perſuaded it will appear doubt- 
ful, as I have faid elſewhere, whether the wei or K ce 


of it 5 moſt evil. 


4 


Aud. * e are to conſider that money miniſters 


10 luxury, vanity, and pride. As to luxury, it furniſhes all the ma- 
_ terials of it, by procuring to us every thing that can gratify our ſen- 


ſes; and, particularly in Britain, there is no delicacy of eating, drink- 


ing, or clothing, or any thing that can gratify our vanity or pride, 
that is to be faund in the world, which money will not procure us. 


Now, a weak intelle&, ſuch as that of man in his preſent ftate, never 


can reſiſt ſuch temptations, unleſs it be fortified by philoſophy, which 
teaches us, that to live temperately and ſoberly is our greateſt happi- 


neſs in this life; while religion tells us, that it is the only way by 


"which we can prepare ourſelves for a better life in the next world. 


But, as there are very few whoſe minds are fo cultivated by religion 
and philoſophy, or by a proper education, and good habits being 


formed, it is evident that the enjoyment of wealth muſt make moſt 
wen ne, by en vices and diſeaſes. 


5 a . 
"x h p 2 8 - 


The effect of lch in a nation is to As the rich indolent, vain, 


and luxurious : And, as indolence, vanity, and luxury, muſt be ſup- 
ported by the labour. of others, the whole people may be ſaid to be 


divided into two claſſes ; one, the indolent, vain, and luxurious; the 
other by far the moſt numerous, and conſiſting of the miniſters to 


the 
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the indolence, vanity, and luxury of the other claſs. Of the firſt claſs 
are the men who, by their birth and education, ſhould be the firſt 
men of the nation. But men living in that way never can be virtu- 
ous, or excel in any art or ſcience; nor can they be happy: And this 
I take to be the true reaſon of the degeneracy we obſerve in our 
noble families. The conſequence of ſuch a life is to make their 
lives ſhort and diſeaſed, and what I think worſe, their deaths long 
and painful“. As to the poor, the uſe of wealth in a nation is to 


make them ſtill poorer. This may to many appear incredible; but 
it is proved, both by the reaſon of the thing, and by fact and expe- 


rience. For much money in a country railes the price of every thing, 


even of the neceſſaries of life; but with theſe the poor not con- 


tented, imitate the luxury and vanity of the great and rich. Of 


this the liquor, we call Tea, is a notable example. It is brought from 
the extremities of the eaſt and weſt, from countries altogether un- 


known to the antients. In the days of Dean Swift, the fine ladies 
mT drank it to Fs i makes 15 Dean ſay, that their 
| luxury 


* How different is Sa death 25 the death of the inhabitants of the iſland of Sy- 
ria, (mentioned by Eumaeus, in the 15th Odyſ. verſe 402. and following, ) who were 
afflicted with no long or painful diſeaſes, but, when they grew 85 were killed ” the 


gentle darts of 24 75 and Diana. 


Hen derer, . net ra, od Tis N 
, Noveoe; t TTUYl2N TAIT 44 N. Ace. Serj 
| AAN r NPhTXNTE 0e r r SN gener, 
Eabay Ag HE AxeAAer, Aęr . Lor, 
Os ayavos S, 1 ,é⸗ ar. — 406. &c. 


Where the reader will obſerve, how properly theſe people were ſaid to be killed by the 


bo gentle darts of Apollo and Diana, the men by Apollo, and the women by Diana, as is 


explained i in ſome other paſſages of Homer. The conſequence of the way of living of 
the great and rich people at preſent is, that their families die out and are extinguiſhed 
in not many years; or, if the race does. not fail intirely but only the male line, the 


_ eſtates go to daughters. How different muſt the life have been of the two kings of 


Sparta, the race of both of whom laſted 700 years in the male line, that is as long as 


their ſtate laſted, as Livy informs us! 
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luxury was ſuch, that they could not be breakfaſted unleſs the globe 
was thrice circled. In my youger days tea was only drunk by people 

of faſhion; and not every day, but only on holidays. At preſent, 
there is hardly a cottager and his family in Scotland, (and I believe 
the ſame is the caſe in England, ) that do not drink tea once a day, 
and ſome of them twice. Now, I am perſwaded that what they lay 
out upon tea and ſugar would go near to furoafh. to. ithes families the 
accellarits of life. | 2 | 


* 


| The: wages hays are aid to ele though 1 appear 0 
do not make them leſs indigent; for they make them live at a great- 
er expence, and be more idle than they would otherwiſe be. Thus, 
a manufacturer earns more in the day than any common labourer : 
He ought, therefore, not to increaſe the poor's rate. But it is quite 
the contrary: For the uſe manufacturers make of the profits of. 
their buſineſs, is to work only five days. of the week, and the other 
two to ſpend in idleneſs and debauchery ; ; ſo. that they lay up no- 
thing for old age and bad health, and commonly leave their wives. 
and children a burden. upon the pariſh. It is for this reaſon. that 


the gentlemen i in England very often, diſcountenance the ſetting up. 


any new manufacture upon their. e as n is ee a ee 


increaſe of the * s rate. 


Thus, I think, I Love W by reaſon and argument, that the 
wealth of a nation increaſes the number of poor: And it is alſo 
proved by facts; for, as I have elſewhere obſerved, when Rome 
was miſtreſs of the wealth of the world, the number of thoſe. who- 
lived. upon public diſtributions of corn, or the poor's. roll as we: 

would call it; ee d to 320, 00, which was reduced by Julius 
Czar to 150,000. LOW; the wealth of England | is certainly much 

. Increaſed 


* gueton. in vita Cæſaris cap. 41.—See what 1 have faid Upon a iv dure in vol. 5: | 
of Origin of Language, p. 188. and phate: on 
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increaſed within theſe-few years. Btu, has the poor's rate decreaſ- 
ed? So far from that, the poor's rate, which, as I am informed, was, 
10 or 12 years ago, no more than four millions, is now fix, and till 
increaſing: 80 that it is become a very great burden upon the 
country; and, there are many, who 95 to the oo more than to 
both nn wan king. | | | 


| Thus it appears, that both the acquiſition and enjoyment of wealth 
not only deſtroy a great number of men, but, what appears very 
extraordinary, make the poor ſtill poorer ; and often the rich poor, 


by increaſing their vanity and luxury. 


As luxury appears to be inſeparably joined with wealth in a na- 
tion, and, as luxury, when it goes to any exceſs, naturally produces 
poverty, it is not improper to conſider here, what the effect of po- 
verty and luxury, joined together, may produce upon the great men 
of a nation. The deſire of money is, as 1 have ſaid, infinite and 
inſatiable; and ſo is luxury, eſpecially when vanity is joined te 
it. Now, theſe two inſatiable paſſions, joined together in he 
great of a nation, muſt produce extraordinary effects; eſpecially 
if „he great be what they ought to be by their birth; high mind- 

ed men, and therefore unable to ſtoop to poverty, and to the 
meanneſs which accompanies it. And here we may obſerve the dif- 
ference betwixt the miſer and the prodigal: The miſer loves mo- 
ney for its own ſake, and only deſires to accumulate it: Whereas the 
prodigal deſires it in order to gratify his luxury, which, as I 
have ſaid, has no bounds; ſo that he is under the dominion of two 
| paſſions equally inſatiable, while the miſer is under the dominion 
of one paſſion, only, the love of money. When, therefore, he firſt 
begins to accumulate money, he . propoſes. only to ſecure himſelf 
againſt want. It is time, indeed, when that is done, and when he 
has got together lo much money, that it is impoſſible he can be afraid 

| 8a e ns, of 
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of ever wanting, to ſtop; yet he till continues to accumulate. But 
this I aſcribe partly to vanity, (for all rich men are more or leſs vain 
of their money,) but chiefly to the habit, he has got into, of deviſing 
how to ſave and gain money, and lay it out to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, and to his inability of paſling his time in any other way; 
ſo that he is driven to the neceſlity of continuing his application to 
money, by his not knowing what elſe to do, which makes many 
people do many things that they would not otherwiſe do. But ſtill, 
I think, it is true what I have obſerved, that the miſer, from what- 
ever motive he accumulates, will not do things ſo bad, for the ac- 
quiſition of money, as * man who joins the two vices of luxury 


and avarice. 
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a. two vices. were joined together in Rome, as Salluſt informs 
us; for, he ſays, habemus- luxuriam et avaritiam* + And it was in the 
- nobles that they were joined, which produced the- moſt dreadful con- 
ſpiracy that ever exiſted in any nation; for it was the conſpiracy of theſe 
nobles, who, by their birth and education, ought to have been the beſt 
men in the city, againſt the government and the reſt of the people. 
The conſpiracy I mean, was that of Cataline, by which; not only 
4 the government was te be overturned, but the city ſet on fire, and 
dhe people of rank and wealth murdered even by their own chil- 
dren. Of this conſpiracy, we have a very accurate account given 


us eats Salluſt, and Aich E blink: a very valuable n of 7 8 
. | 


As terer is more wok, 1 4 in England. than in any 
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nfs 
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. | other. country of Europe, ſo there are, there, to be ſeen more bad 
3 wy + . 12 0 ; .. ON . 6 
1 effects of wealth than any where elſe; for there are, in England, 
* more crimes and vices, more diſeaſes and more indigence, than in ; 
4s any other nation now exiſting, or, I believe, that ever did exiſt. 
h As to crimes, . abound 1 EE. that © our jails cannot hold our 
1 1 | { | 4 ; convicts ; 3 
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convicts; and we are obliged to ſend out colonies, ſuch as no nation 
ever ſent out before, to a very diſtant country, till of late quite un- 
known; to which they are tranſported at a great expence, and main- 
tained, when there, at a Rill greater *, Now, theſe crimes are almoſt 
all the effects of wealth. For the people of England I hold to be 
of as good natural diſpoſitions as any people in the world. They 
are by nature kind and benevolent; nor is there any people now 
_ exiſting ſo benevolent, or that beſtows ſo much in public or private 
charity. But wealth, which, as I have ſhown, naturally produces 
indigence, makes them ſteal, rob, and ſometimes, though very rare- 
ly, murder; alſo forge ; and, in carrying on commerce, chicat and prac- 
tiſe every kind of fraud; to expreſs one of which we have been 
obliged to invent a word, and to call it ſfwindling. In other nations 
men commit crimes in the heat of paſſion, or from motives of Jea- 
louſy and revenge ; but, in England, it is indigence that produces 
almoſt all the crimes. As to vices, they are the natural effects of 
wealth in all countries; and, as there is more wealth in England 
than in other countries, I believe there is likewiſe more vice. Diſ- 
eaſes alſo are the natural effects of wealth in evcry county; and, 
therefore, there are likewiſe, in England, more diſeaſes, and parti- 
| cularly 


* There is a man, whom I know, of the name of Walker, a purſer in one of our 
frigates, and whom I have formerly mer.tioned, - (vol. 4. p. 367.) who was four years 
in Botnay Bay, longer, | belive, than any man at preſent in Europe has been. He 
lived for ſome time in my neighbourhood in the country; and I had much converſa- 
tion with him upon the ſubject of our colony of convicts. He told me, that when he 
came away from Botany Bay, which was about two or three years ago, there were 

there 5000 convicts, and 1000 more in an iſland in the neighbourhood, called Norfolk 
Iſland. And, coming home, he met, upon the ſea, ſeveral ſhips going to Botany Bay, 
full of more of them. I was in London when the firſt colony was ſent off; and I was 
told, what I could not have believed, if 1 had not had it from the beſt authority, that 
intereſt was made by ſeveral men, who were not convicted, nor ſuſpected of any crime, 
to be ſent with the convicts to Botany Bay; and, I have heard, that others have com- 
mitted petty larcencies, on purpoſe that they might be convicted and tranſported thi- 
mer. Such it appears is the extreme poverty among the lower people of England. 
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cularly that moſt dreadful diſeaſe conſumption, of which more die 


than of any other two diſeaſes; and, as it is children, or perſons 
under age, who commonly die of it, it muſt be produced by the diſ- 
eaſes or weakneſſes of the parents. Now, I ſhould be glad to know, 
whether crimes and vices, diſeaſes and indigence, be not one or other 
of them, and much more altogether, the men of the miſery of every 
-nation ? | 


"There is one X FIERY” more that I will make upon the love 
of money. It is a paſſion which may be ſaid to comprehend 
every other, as it furniſhes the materials for gratifying not only our 
ſenſual appetites, but our vanity, and our taſte for every thing we 
think beautiful or fine; alſo our ambition, particularly in Britain 
where money makes a man very eminent in the ſtate and govern- 
ment of the country. It is, therefore, a moſt comprehenſive paſſion: 
But it excludes what I think our greateſt happineſs in this life; and, 
that is the -pleaſure of loving and being loved; for a man, who is 
poſſeſſed by this paſſion, has neither love nor friendſhip for any man. 


Now, a man, who loves no man, can be beloved by no man, not 


even by his neareſt relations; for, as Horace fays, addreſſing him- | 


ſelf to the man of money, 


Non uxor ſal vum te vult non filius; omnes 
Vicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae. 
Miraris, cum tu argento poſt omnia ponas, ; 
Si nemo praeſtet, quem non merearis, amorem. 7 
P24 Lib. 1. Sat. 1. 


This paſſion, in Britain, is as univerſal as it is comprehenſive, 
money being the purſuit, not only of almoſt every private man but | 


of the public; for our legiſlature, when it is aſſembled, is chiefly em- 
ployed about money; and the principal buſineſs of our' miniſter is 
to contrive means how to get it, and how to lay it out. And this 


may 
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may be a reaſon, why our Parliaments, and miniſters, give ſo little 
attention to the three great articles of the political ſyſtem, the health, 
the morals, and the numbers of the people *. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I muſt return to the diviſion I made of 
a wealthy people into two claſſes, thoſe who live in vanity, luxury, 
and indolence, and thoſe who miniſter to that vanity, luxury, and 
indolenceF. This diviſion was not known among the Greeks of the 
heroic age: For there was no wealth among them; and, their gover- 
nors and rulers, as well as the reſt of the people, lived upon the 
produce of land, which they cultivated themſelves, with the aſſiſ- 
tance, no doubt, of ſuch flaves as they could purchaſe. T':e heroes, 
therefore, not only excelled in council. and fight, but practiſed the 
neceſſary arts of life, ſuch as agriculture.. Accordingly, Ulyfles 
challenges Eurymachus, one of the courtiers, to mow or plow with 
him P: And he tells Fumzusy, that in ſuch ſervile works as 
making a fire, breaking wood for that purpoſe, roaſting meat, mix- 
ing and preparing wine, and ordering a table, he would contend 
with any perfon: For, it is to be obſerved, that thoſe Greek he- 
roes employed the ſlaves they purchaſed only in works without 
doors, ſuch as cultivating the ground, and taking care of their cat- 
tle and ſwine; and, accordingly, Eumæus was the ſwine herd of 
Ulyſſes. It does not, therefore, appear, that any of thoſe heroes 
had any domeſtic ſervants, even when they went abroad and were 
engaged in the Trojan war. Accordingly, when Achilles en- 
tertained the ambaſſadors of Agamemnon in his tent, it was his 
friend Patroclus who prepared ſupper for them and mixed the 
wine: And, even when they lived in the country upon their farms, 
it does not appear that they had any domeſtic male ſervants; but the 
8 8 þ | F whole 

* See what I have faid of theſe vol. 4. of this work p. 231. 
„ F. it ie 366c-- - 

$ Ibid. 15. v. 320. 
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whole work of the family was performed by their maids. Ulyſſes, 
of whoſe family we have a more particular account than of that of 
any other, had no leſs. than 50 maids*, who did all the buſineſs of 
his family; nor, does it appear that he had any male ſervants, ex- 
cept Eumæus his ſwine herd, a goat herd, and a cow herd. And 
thus it happened, that, when the heroes went abroad, as they car- 
ried no domeſtic ſervants with them, neither male nor female, they 
were obliged to perform, themſelves, the moſt ſervile offices; ſuch 
as making a fire and dreſſing victuals. But, while they were at 
home, every thing of that kind was performed by females. —In 
the firſt ages of the Roman ſtate, when the citizens lived upon a 
few acres of land, their great men held the plough. Thus Cin- 
cinnatus was taken from the plough to be Dictator, when he com- 
plained that his farm would ſuffer by his abſence. | 
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And thus it appears, that men, in the firſt ages of ſociety, before 
the uſe of money had got in among them, which it had not among 
the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, lived in a more natural 
way, being nearer to the natural ſtate, and conſequently were hap- 
pier than men in the more advanced ages of ſociety. Of this Iwill 
ſay more afterwards; but, in the mean time, I think I have ſaid 
enough to ſhow the difference betwixt the minds of men in the 
more advanced ages of ſociety, and their minds in the natural ſtate, or 
even in the firſt ages of ſociety; and to prove, that the greateſt evils, 
of mind as well as of body, ariſe from civil ſociety. And, as the 
pains of the mind are much greater than thoſe of the body, (for the 
body, as Epicurus ſays, ails only the preſent, whereas the mind not 
only ails the preſent, but the paſt and future,) the conſequence is, 
that men are much more unhappy in civil fociety than in the natu- 
ral ſtate. And, I am now to inquire, What good is to be reaped 
from civil ſociety; and, whether ſome means might not be contriv- 
| | | POET | ed 
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ed to alleviate the ills which it produces? But this I intend to be the 
ſubject of the next book. I will only add, before I conclude this, 


that, by what I have ſaid of the love of money, I do not mean that 
a man ſhould. not give a proper attention to money, ſo far as it is 
neceſlary for living decently and ſuitably to his rank, and for pro- 


_ viding for his family or enabling. him to be charitable and benefi- 
cent, but that he ſhould not be wholely ingroſſed by the paſſion for 
money, ſo as to ſtudy nothing elſe but the gaining or ſaving it. 
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| Reaſon 4 Man in ibe Natural State 3 ts bappier than in the Civili}- 

ed. In the firſt he is governed by In oſtinf, —in the laſt by his own 
Intelligence. — His wants and defires few in the Natural State, — 

in the Civiliſed State innumerable, particularly when money far- 
niſhes the means of gratifying. them. — In the Civiliſed State moſt 
unnatural paſſions ariſe. — Iuſtance of this in the paſſion of males for 
males. — This a perverſion of a natural and neceſſary paſſion, —ſuppoſe 
ed to have been invented in Greece—much pradliſed in Thebes, par- 
ticularly by its Sacred Band. — It went from Greece to Rome 

| was much refined there, particulariy by the Emperour Heliogabalus. 
— Not unknown in Modern times. — Still practiſed in Italy, — in 

_ Ruſſia, and even among the barbarians. of Kamſbatla.—7 he con- 
ſfſequence of Vices in the Civili ifed Life, is Diſeaſes. —The num- 
ber of theſe at preſent in Europe not known.—In Pliny the 
elder's time they were reckoned 300. They muſt be now much | 
increaſed as many have been imborted.—In England more Diss 
eaſes than in mol * parts 7 Europe, becauſe more Mealih.— Me 
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have hardly names, much leſs cures for them. — 0, the prevalence of 
Conſumptions among us.—The death of Children by this diſeaſe muſt 
ariſe from the weakneſſes of. Parents.—To the ſame cauſe is to be 
attributed the great mortality of Children in great Towns, ſuch as 
London, — ꝛ here it is computed, that not a half of thoſe that are 


born live to be two years old. — Conſumption not unknown: tothe 


Antients bu not near ſo fatal. —T his. a proof that their manner 
of Life was more Natural than Ours. -. 


N the preceding book I think I have ſhown very clearly, that 


man, in his natural ſtate, is much happier than he is in his ci- 


viliſed life, as it is conducted at preſent in the nations of Europe. 
And the reaſon is plain, that man, as well as other animals in the 
natural ſtate, is governed by inſtinct, that is divine intelligence 
prompting him to do every thing that is neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of the ind vidual and the continuation of the kind; whereas the 


civiliſed man is guided by his own intelligence, which, however 
weak or imperfect it may be, is the governing principle in his little 


world, directing all his operations, particularly thoſe of his animal 
life. Now, this government muſt be very difficult in the civil ſoci- 
eties'I ſpeak of, particularly in ſuch of them where money is ſo pre- 


dominant, and of ſuch general ule, as it is in Britain. In the natu- 
ral ſtate, the wants and appctites are very few, none but ſuch as are 


neceſſary for the ſupport of the individual. and. the propagation of 
the kind, and which all, at the ſame time, give pleaſure to the ani- 
mal; whereas, in the civiliſed ſtate, the wants and deſires are innu- 


3 


merable, eſpecially when money furnithes the means of gratifying 


them. Then there ariſe. paſſions the molt unnatural ;. and, even in 
ſocieties where money is not ſo predominant, one paiſioh has ariſen, 
the moſt unnatural that can be imagined :- For, the inventive genius 


of man prompts him, after he has tried all natural pleaſures, and- is 
L 2 ſatiated: 
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ſatiated with them, to deviſe others altogether out of nature. The 
paſſion I mean, is the love of males, and the enjoyment of 'them in 
the way of venery, in place of females; than which no paſſion can be 
imagined more unnatural, or a greater perverſion of a paſſion which 
is neceſſary for the moſt uſeful of all purpoſes, the continuation. of 
the kind. It was the inventive genius of Greeks that contrived this 
refinement, as by ſome it is thought, upon the natural pleaſure of 
coition. It began, it is ſaid, to be practiſed in Greece about the 
time of Laius the father of Oedipus, and was ſoon propagated all 
over Greece. Among the Thebans it was ſo common, and even 
among their beſt men, that their Sacred Band, as it was called, which 
was reckoned invincible, conſiſted all of men who had an inter- 
courſe of that kind together, and were either active or paſſive in 
that pleaſure. From the Greeks it went to the Romans, who made 
a refinement upon it unknown to the Greeks: For, they practiſed 
it not only upon boys and handſome young men, but upon old ve- 
terans in the buſineſs, who, they thought, by the (kill they had ac- 
quired by much practice, could give them more pleaſure than young 
Practitioners; and, the great and rich among them kept whole ſe- 
raglios of them, which they called greges exoletorum; and, ſome of 
the Emperours, ſuch as Heliogabalus, were not only active in that 
enjoyment, but were paſſive in every way that can be imagined; for 
Heliogabalus, as we are told by the author of his life, per omnia ca- 
va corporis venerem excepit *. And, among theſe cava, we muſt 
underſtand his mouth; in which way, the ſame author tells us, that 
the Emperour Commodus enjoyed venery. For the purpoſe of this 
paſſive venery, he was at great pains to find out men that were bene 
vaſati, et majoris peculii, as the author of his life expreſſes it T, who, 
it appears, gave him greater * chan thoſe who were not ſo well 
- by 

* Flius Lampridius, in the life of Heriogabalus, cap. 5. 5 

+ Ibid. cap. 5. and 9. 
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by nature endowed ;; and he was: 4 Ford of them, chat he beſtow 
on them offices of "dignity: and w__ N | | 


e is this a ain vice unknown! in modern dad though 
not ſo much practiſed as in antient. It is not, however, uncom- 
mon in Italy; and it is practiſed in Ruſſia; and has reached even to 
the barbarians of Kamſhatka, where, it is ſaid, e have male Pa- 
thics as well as women in their be FI . 


| That 5 ed in all the civiliſed ſocieties of Europe at pre- 
ſent, is a fact that cannot be denied; and the natural conſequence of 
vices are diſeaſes. What the number of diſeaſes in Europe at preſent 
is, we do not know. In the time of Pliny the elder, the number 
exceeded 300. The number now muſt be very much greater; for, 
beſides the diſeaſes which our vices and unnatural manner of living 
muſt produce, we have got imported, from the eaſt, diſeaſes un- 
known to the antients, ſuch as the ſmall-pox and meaſles, which, it 
is ſaid, was one of the fatal conſequences of thoſe romantic expedi- 
tions to the Holy Land, or Cruſades as they are called. In England, 
as there is more wealth, ſo there are more diſeaſes than in any other 
part of Europe ; ſo many that they never have been numbered, and 
hardly names found for them, much leſs cures. One of them is a 
moſt deſtructive diſeaſe, particularly among children, I mean con- 
ſumption, of which it appears, from the bills of mortality, that more 
die than of any other two diſeaſes. And, not only in towns is this 
diſeaſe ſo fatal, but alſo in the country: For I have a bill of mor- 
tality in my country pariſh, kept for two years, from which it ap- 
| pears, that near a half of thoſe that die are killed by conſumptions. 
Now, when children die of conſumptions, it muſt be the conſe- 
quence of the weakneſs or diſeaſes of their parents; and the ſame 
muſt be the cauſe of the death of ſo many children of other diſeaſes, 


of 
* Zlius Lampridius, in the life of . cap. 12. 
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of whom, in the city of London, not above a half live to be above 
two years of age. The diſeaſe of conſumption was known among 
the antients, but it does not appear from their books of phyſic that 
it was a common diſeaſe among them. But, as to that prodigious 
mortality among children, ſuch as that among the children ef Lon- 
don, it appears to have been abſolutely unknown in antient times. 
And this, I think, ſhows,. that the antients, in their civiliſed life, 
muſt have lived in a more natural manner than we do; as the diſeaſes 
of children cannot be contracted by themſelves, but muſt, as I have 
ſaid, proceed from the diſeaſes or weakneſſes of their parents. 


— 
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Civil Society not neceſſarily hroductive of miſchief;—on the contrary, | 
if properly managed, productive of the greateſt good. From Civil 
Society wwe derive Arts, Sciences, Religion, and Philoſophy. —With- 
out Arts and Sciences Men have the ſenſe of what is beautiful and 
becoming. But the corruption of the beſt things becomes the worſt. 
— Arts, therefore, of Pleaſure and Luxury, and even of moſt un- 
natural Pleaſures, were produced in proceſs of time.—T his corrup- 
tion takes place when Wealth has geit among Men,—and only to be 
prevented by a Government of Religion and Philoſophy, like thoſe of 
Egypt and Sparta.—No ſuch Government now to be found. A pri- 
vate Man may ftill make himſelf happy by Religion and Philaſophy. 
— This the caſe of the Philoſophers of Alexandria under the worſt 
of Governments, that of the Saracens, —the declared enemies too of all 
learning. F or the fludy of Religion and Philoſophy leiſure neceſſa- 
ry:—7T his the opinion of Solomon, Plato, and Ariftotle. — Leiſure on- 
ly in the Civiliſed Life.— The defire of Knowledge peculiar to that 
Lie. — Difference of the progreſs towards Civility, in the New. 
Zealanders and the People of tbe Pelew lands :—The former 
without curioſity of any kind; the later moſt defirous of knowledge. 
be frft Philoſophers admired the Heavens; and, accordingly, the 
firft, we read of, were Natural Philoſophers. —TInquiries after mind 
ſucceeded. —For the enjoyment of leiſure, Money neceſſary,—alſo to 
Luo how to employ leiſure.— Ennui a fore diſeaſe, being a diſeaſe 
of the mind. Its ect on the Rich, who have not the knowledge 
of” employing their leiſure. — A Philoſopher, with a competent for- 
tune, will enjoy his leiſure more perfectly than the Gymnoſophiſts 
of India, who had their food to ſeck.-—T he more leiſure a Man has, 
| tbe 
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the more need has he of occupation. his either of Body or Mind. 
— Occupation of the Body neceſſary for Health.—Of the employment 
of our firft Parents in Paradiſe, — Of the occupation of Farming, — 
particularly in the manner that Horace Farmed.— , the pleaſures 
of Walking and Riding, —the exerciſes 1 the Antient Athlets too 
* 8 hs other _— ; 


>; what I have 10 8 che preceding book, of the miſchiefs pro- 
duced by civil ſociety, the reader may imagine that I think it 
1 is neceſſarily productive of miſchief to man; but, I am ſo much of 
a different opinion, that I think, if properly conducted, it produces 
the,greateſt happineſs which. man enjoys in this life, and is to enjoy 
in the next: For it is only by civil fociety that arts and ſciences 
have, been introduced among men, by which gur underſtanding has 
been ſo much cultivated, as to have been made capable of religion 
and of forming the idea of a God; for it is only by arts and ſciences, 
that we are made capable of practiſing the precept of the Delphic 
God, and of knowing ourſelves, particularly our own minds, of which 
we have a more certain knowledge than of any thing elſe, as it ariſes 
from conſciouſneſs. Now, as man is the image of God upon this 
earth, it is only by ſtudying ourſelves that we can have any idea of 
the Supreme mind. For this reaſon it is, that nations, who have 
not made ſuch progreſs in arts and ſciences as to have any know- 
ledge of their own minds, have no religion, ſuch as the New Zea- 
landers and the people of the Pelew Iſlands “. It is alſo to the 
cultivation of arts and ſciences that we owe Philoſophy, the greate/t 
bleſſing, Plato ſays, which the Gods have befloawed upon mortal men; 
and, the gl I 1 the more I am ere of pe truth of this 
I Mo ua tn Ir l eit 
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But, event to the common ſaying, the corruption or depra- 
vation of the beſt things i is the worſt; and, indeed, it was in {ome 
ſort neceſſary, that men living together in ſociety, after having in- 
vented the neceſſary arts of life, ſhould not confine their ſagacious 
and inventive genius to theſe, but ſhould proceed to diſcover arts of 
pleaſure and of luxury, even the moſt unnatural; of which I have 
given an example“ in the uſe of males for venery in place of females, 
For, that it was only in proceſs of time, and not in the beginning 
of civil ſociety, that theſe were invented, is evident from the ex- 
ample of the people of the Ladrone iſlands, of the Pelew iſlands, 
and of New Zcaland, who being, as appears, but newly civiliſed, 
fill retain the primitive ſimplicity of their manners, and have no 
ſuch unnatural paſſions. But, when fociety grows old, and if wealth 
likewiſe has got in among them, I hold it to be impoſſible that the 
corruption and degeneracy of ſuch a ſtate “can be prevented, other- 
wiſe than by a government of religion and philoſophy, ſuch as thoſe 
of Egypt or . | . 


But it will be ſaid, Where is ſuch a government now to found as 
that of Egypt or Sparta? and, I muſt own, that, in theſe degenerate 
days, there is none ſuch to be found. But this does not hinder any 
private man, under the worſt government, to make himſelf happy 
by religion and philoſophy. It was in this way, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved , that the Alexandrian philoſophers lived at their eaſe and 
proſecuted their ſtudies in philoſophy, under one of the work go- 
vernments that I believe ever was, I mean that of the Saracens, 
who, beſides being the greateſt tyrants, were the declared enemies 
of all learning, and, accordingly, deſtroyed, as it is ſaid, four hun- 
dred thouſand manuſcripts, in the Alexandrian Library, _ them 
to warm their baths, „ 


* Page 84. of this vol. : ; 


+ Preface to vol. 3. p. lxiti, 
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But, for the ſtudy of religion and philoſophy, leiſure, from the 
common buſineſs of life, is abſolutely neceſſary; for, without leiſure, 
no valuable knowledge can be acquired. It is by opportunity of 
leiſure (ſays Solomon) that the wiſdom of a learned man cometh; and 
he that hath little buſineſs ſhall become wiſe*.” And both Plato and 
Ariſtotle, in their books upon Polity, make it abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the education of their governors, that they ſhould have leiſure. | 
And Ariftotle, 'in the beginning of his Metaphyſics, tells us, that 
it was leifure which made the Egyptian Prieſts ſo learned : Nor, 
indeed, is it poſſible, that men without leiſure can cultivate any 
art or ſcience. And this'is one great advantage of the civiliſed life; 
that men may have leiſure for the improvement of their minds by 


— 


IIS 


| arts and ſciences}, and may have curioſity, and a deſire of learning, 
which prompts them to do fo. This laſt mentioned thing makes a 
very great difference betwixt the natural life and the civiliſed; For, 
though the neceſſities of life may allow the natural man, or ſavage 
as we call him, time enough to apply to the acquiſition of knowledge, 
yet he has no curioſity, or deſire to learn. In that ſtate were the New 
Hollanders when Captain Cook came among them; for though his 
mip muſt have appeared to them a moving mountain, and was: 
certainly the moſt extraordinary thing they had ever ſeen, yet they 
oe © no eurioſity o or ITE to be informed about it; whereas 
the 


: Eccleſiaſt. chap. 38. v 24. | 
+; _ wits Horace ſays of leiſure in Ode 16. Lib. 2. beginnin 4 
Otium Divos rogat in patenti; | . 


And in the 5th epiſtle of the 1ſt book, he tells us, that he would not enge the No 
Otium he enjoyed for the riches. of Arabia. From that epiſtle it appears, that he 
grudged the time he beſtowed in. attending even upon his friend Mæcenas, who was 
ſo much his friend, that, in the laſt note he wrote to Auguſtus, before his death, he 
recommended Horace to him in theſe words, Horatii OS ut mei, memor __ And. 


he ſays, i in another place, 
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the people of the Pelew Iſlands, being farther advanced in arts and 
in civiliſed life, having, as I have ſhewn®, a regular polity, were 
extremely curious and defirous to be informed. about our ſhips, and 
all our machinery; and it was that deſire of learning which made 


the kings ſon leave his country, father, and family, to go with us. 


And with this diſtinction we ought to underſtand what Ariſtotle ſays 
of the love of knowledge being natural to man : For he mult be 


advanced ſome degrees in his intellectual faculty before he has that 


love; but, when he is ſo far advanced, as knowledge is the food of 
intellect and its ſole delight, he muſt have a love for it. A man, 
therefore, who has been any time in the civiliſed Rate, having ac- 
quired the uſe of intellect, his natural love of knowledge will be 
excited in him by the various objects both of nature and art, which 
he obſerves 1 in that ſtare; and he will admire nothing more than 


Hunc ſolem, et ſtellas, et decedentia certis | ; 
Tempora momentis t: | | 


For the heavens declare the glory of the Lord, as our ſcripture ſays, 
and raiſe our admiration more than any thing elſe, when we begin 
to think and reaſon upon the great Book of Nature: For it was that 
book that firſt made philoſophers; and accordingly the firſt philoſo- 
phy, that was cultivated in Greece, and, I believe, in all countries, 
was natural philoſophy. But it was not till men had conſidered the 
objects which their ſenſes, our firſt inlets of. knowledge, preſented 


to them, that they began to conſider mind and its operations, which 


they learned from the ſtudy of their own minds: For it was not till 


then that they practiſed the precept of the Delphic God, Know thyſelf. 


But, how many men, in the moſt advanced ages of ſocieties, ſee all the 
wonders both of heaven and earth, without, being ſtruck with won- 


der, which, as Ariſtotle tells us, is the beginning of all philoſophy; 


| | M 2 and 
5 vo. 4. p. 57. | 


+ Hor, Lib. 1. Epiſt. 6. | 
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And ſome of them, I believe, go out of life for no other reaſon, (and 
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and not only they 40 not ſee the wonderful productions of mind in 
the heaven and earth, but they carry about with them their o 
mind for many years, I may fay all their lives, without ever look- 
ing into it, or ſtudying. what is going on in it; ſo that they mas 
be ſaid to be perfect ſtrangers at home, and entirely _— of the 
moſt valuable of all knowledge, that of mind. 


And. here we may ene one 3 of money or wealth, 
among many miſchiets which it produces; for a man muſt, have mo- 
ney, in order to enable him to enjoy leiſure, without being conſtantly 


employed in the common buſineſs of life; For this a very mor 


derate fortune will ſuffice. But there i 1s another thing as neceſſary 
as money for the enjoyment of leiſure; and that is to know how to: 
employ it. If he does not know that, he falls into a ſore. diſeaſe, 
which the French call enaui, and which, as it is a laſting and lin- 
gering diſeaſe, makes a man, I; believe, more miſerable than perhaps. 
any other ; for i it is a diſeaſe of our mind or better part. It is the 
ſonrce of almoſt every vice and folly; for a man, who does'not know 
what elſe to do, will do any thing rather than do nothing; and I main- 


tain, that the richeſt man, who is haunted by this feud fiend, as it may 


be called, is a mach more unhappy man than the day labourer who- 
earns his daily bread by the ſweat of his brow, and who, therefore, 


＋ 


only ſubmitts to the ſentence pronounced upon our firſt parents af- 


ter their fall, and which, if it be underſtood, as I think it ought to 


be, of the labour of the mind as well as of the body, we alt all 


| ſubmit to, or be miſerable if we do not. And, aceordingly, thoſe 


who can find nothing to do, endeavour to fly from themſelves; alt. 
many of them fly from their country, and go abroad, for no other 


reaſon; 
Fruſtra; — 8 rque fugacem . 


1 
* Horat, Lib. 2. Sat. 7. 
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1 think there may 15 worſe reaſons,) mow that "iy have nothing to 
do in it. 


If a man have a competent fortune, ſach as will furniſh him al! 


the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, and if, at the ſame time, he 


follow no buſineſs or profeſſion, his whole life will be leifure, 
which he will enjoy more perfectly than the Gymnoſephiſts of In- 
dia, though they did what no other men ever did; for they joined 
together the natural and philoſophical. life, living altogether the life 
of nature, in the fields and woods, without cloaths or houles, and 
upon the natural fruits of the earth, without any ching that art pro- 
duces from it; but they had their food to ſeek, which, in ſome 
places, and e; ren of n 28 a an not be . W 


,t 2 7 


Fey Fe more leifgrer: much a man has, the more - occupatibn he 


e to fill it up, otherwiſe he is the more miſerable. Occu- 
pation is either of body or mind. Occupation of the body, in ſome. 


degree, is abſolutely neeeſſary for health and good ſpirits: and, ac- 
cordingly, our firſt parents, even in their happy ſtate, were employ- 
ed in tilling and dreſſing their garden; and even at this day, I do not 
know that there is any more he-lthy occupation. Epicurus thought | 
that it was ſuch; and accordingly: it was in that way he employed 
his body; and, I think, a man may employ ſome of his leiſure hours 
very agreeably in that way. But, I think, farming is ſtill a better 
way of employing leiſure, eſpecially if he farms as s Horace did, who,. 
when he went to his farm, was in uſe 


5 | ſtipare Platona Menandro, 
Eupolin Archilocho; comites educere tantos “. 


And yet, notwithſtanding, all the good company he carried with. 


him, he wrought with his own hands at the buſineſs of the farm, 


and, 
*- Ibid. Lib. 2. Sat. 3. 
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and broke clods, and took ſtones off the lends; though, he ſays, his 
neighbours laughed at him 


- glebas et Taxa moventem +. 


For my own part, 1 know no exerciſe more pleaſant than hos 
country works, particularly the work of the hay harveſt, of which 
I frequently partake. Beſides this, there is the natural exerciſe 
of walking, and alſo that of riding. Walking is a pleaſant ex- 
erciſe, and the moſt natural of all exerciſes; but J know no ex- 
erciſe more pleaſant than a gentle trot or canter of a horſe of 
blood. As to hunting, or hard riding, uſed: conſtantly by way of 
exerciſe, it is what I do not approve of, as it is too violent and 
employs too much time. Such violent exerciſes were very pro- 
per for the antient athlets, or the people'of Sparta, who applied to 
no arts or ſciences; but the occupations, I'recommend, are the occu- 
pations of the mind, by which only men can be happy in this life 
and the life to come; and theſe occupations are philoſophy, and ns 
e oe of it, rene; wh in geo eren, e be 
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Difference betwixt Antient and Modern Philoſophy,—Certainty of our 
_ knowledge of Mind from Cone nouſneſs. - +: Uncertainty of our know- 
ledge of the operations. of Body, as our Senſes often deceive us.,— 
Progreſs of our Mind's from Ideas to Science. To know what Sci- 

euce is, we muſt. fludy Ariſtotles Logic. — A + Philoſopher muſt be 
firſt a Scholar. — Of the re/toration of Le..rning in the 15th Century, 
roduced by an event that. ſeemed at firſt to put an end to all u- 
tient Learning, the taking of Conflantinople by Barbarians. =- The 

” amily of Meaicis, proteftors of Fugitive Greeks. —Pr. refs of 

Learning from Italy to other parts of Europe ;—much afſified by the 
invention of Printing, —aljo by the invention of Paper, — and. laſt 
of all, by Men of ſuperior Genius, Learning, and ludulis y.— Re- 
ligion, as. well as Morals, improved by Antient Learning. The 

| per/eHion of Language ſhown by it. - Health preſerved, — and Lei- 
Jure properly and proſitably employed. — The revival Y Anlient 
Learning . Schools and Rs | | 


CY Philoſophy, the reader muſt not a that J mean mo- 
dern philoſophy, which, I think, is much more occupied about” 
body than about mind; whereas the ſtudy of the antient philoſo- 
phy, to which [I have applied myſelt, is chiefly mind, a ſubject very 
much more uſeful, nd of much greater certainty. For the founda- 


tion of our knowledge of mind is conſciouſneſs of what paſſes in our. 
own minds, by which we know as certainly the operations of our 
own minds, as we know that we exiſt; and, as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, it is only by knowing our own minds that we can have any 


idea 
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idea of ſuperiour minds. Of our knowledge of body there is no ſuch 
_ certainty; for it comes entirely from our ſenſes, which often deceive 
us. By this philoſophy we are taught, that all our knowledge ariſes 
from our comparative faculty. By it we form ideas, and ſo exer- 
ciſe that faculty which is called Nov or Intellect; and from ideas 
| we proceed to Hgience, by which we form propoſitions and ſyllogiſms, 
and all that we call /rafoning . By ſtudying theſe operations of the 
mind, we learn to underſtand Ariſtotle's definition of man, and 
come to know what ſcience or certainty is, the teaching of which was 
the profeſſed deſign of Ariſtotle's logic ; and, except by the ſtudy 
of that work, I deny that any men, now living, can know what 
ſcience is. Now, I would have our modern philoſophers conſider, 
whether a man can be truly a man of ſrience, who doe not ſo much 
as know what feience is. is. | 


But no man can be ab latte philoſopher, or deſerving the name 
of a philoſopher, if he be not firſt a /cholar. For, as all philoſophy, 
of any value, comes from the antient world, we muſt acquire an- 
tient learning, and, for that purpoſe, muſt learn the antient langu- 
ages, particularly the Greek; for unleſs we are ſcholars, we never 
can be philoſophers. And this leads me to ſpeak of an event, which 
T think of importance in the hiſtory of man. What I mean, is 
the reſtoration of learning, in Europe, in the 15th century. This 
happened by an event which one ſhould have thought would have 
put an end to learning altogether; I mean the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople, the only ſeat of learning at that time, by the Turks, the moſt 
indocile of all barbarians, who never would have learned the Greek 
arts and ſciences, Pow quite unlike the Romans, of whom Horace ä 


ſays, 5 
| 5 GBræcia capta . victorem 11 et artes 
Intulit yy Latio in 
| and, 
Of theſe operations of the 12 15 I bare ſpoken i in chap. 7. book 1. of the preced- 
ing volume. ; | 


Lib. 2. Epiſt. 1. 
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and, accordingly, we ſee in what a miſerable ſtate learning is at pre- 
ſent in Conſtantinople and the other places where they govern. But 
learning was ſaved by ſome learned Greeks, who, after the taking of 
Conſtantinople, coming to Italy, and bringing with them ſome 
Greek manuſcripts, reſtored the Greek learning in Italy, which was 
as much loſt there as the Latin learning and language was in the 
Eaſt. This they did under the patronage of certain great men and 
lovers of learning in Italy, ſuch as thoſe of the family of Medicis ;. 
one of whom, Laurentius by name, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much 
in that way, that he was dignified with the appellation of Pater L:- 
terarum ; and he learned even to ſpeak the Greek ſo well, that the 
Greeks, then in Italy, admired his ſpeaking. And the Greek lan- 
guage, at that time, was ſo much in faſhion in Rome, that even the 
ladies ſpoke Greek. And it. was then not only ſpoken in Italy, 
but very well written; for, I have elſewhere mentioned an addi- 
tion made by Strozza, a Florentine nobleman, to Ariſtotle's Books: 
of Polity, 1 in admirable Greek *. 


As the ſpirit of: hatdiing was om ſo prevalent in Italy, it did not- 
confine itſelf to the Greek learning, but took in the learning of their 
own country, I mean the Roman, which, though not loſt, like 
the Greek learning, was much declined; and, in this way, all we 
call claſſical learning was reſtored. And it was not confined to Ita- 

ly, but went over the Alps to France, from thence to Britain, and 

ſo by degrees all over Europe: And this happened in the courſe of a 
century; ſo that the ſixteenth century, the next after the reſtoration 
of learning, was a very learned. age, more learned, I believe, than.. 
any chat has been ſince. | 


But this ſo quick propagation of learning could not have been in 
ſo ſhort a time, if the art of printing had not been diſcovered about 
the ſame time. But even that art, great as it was, would not have 


Vol. 3. of this work, p. Ixxii. of the preface. 
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been ſufficient, The invention of another art was neceffary, and 
that was the. invention of materials upon which to write or print, 
The Romans uſed, for their common writing, the. Egyptian plant 
papyrus, (from which our word paper,) of which they made what 
they called charta. They had alſo the uſe of membrana or parch- 
ment; but it was too coſtly a material to be commonly uſed, and 
en they only wrote upon it what they valued and intended 


| e to e * 


But, i in the 1 5th century, the Saracens were in \ poſſeſiion of Egypt 
from which the papyrus came; and, as the Europeans had no com- 


merce with them, no more papyrus was to be got. And parchment 


being, as I have ſaid, a coltly material for writing, and altogether 
unfit for printing, it was neceſſary to invent an art for making a ma- 
terial fit both for writing and printing; and accordingly they con- 
trived to make, of linen rags, what we call , and which is now 
of moſt common, wie. 1 . 

Wut chere was ſtill one thing Hunting, 3 of fuck conſequence, 
ty without it, the other things I have mentioned would have been 
of little uſe for the Os of learning. What 1 mean is, men 


o 2 by 


learning in 17 5 were. They recovered Wa from duſt and 


worms, (Which, as we are informed by Villoyſon, are now conſum- 
ing the manuſcripts that yet remain in Greece,) and from manu- 


| ſcripts which, I believe, few men of this age could read; for the 
not only wanted points and commas, duch as we uſe, but they had 


| | „„ not 
* Dlluds chartis, ſays Horace when he wrote only for amuſement, and to paſs an 
idle hour but he called for the parchment not four times in the year, as en 
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not the diſtinction of words by intervals betwixt the words; and 
this way of writing continued down to the ſixth century, of which 
we have a proof, to be ſeen in the Florentine manuſcript of Juſtini- 
an's PandeQs, where the very title of the conſtitution of the Emper- 
our, which gives authority to the whole work, and is in theſe words, 
De Conſtitutione Digeftorum, is written in ſuch a way, tlrat the laſt 
letter of the word Con/iitutione, is nearer to the firſt letter of the 
next word D, than it is to the penult letter 2 of the preceding 
word*, Now to read ſuch writing, ſo as to make ſenſe of it, mult 
be a matter of great difficulty, and unleſs a man is perfectly maſter 
of the ſuhject, is liable to great ambiguities, of which I will give 
but one example among many that might be given. Theſe four let- 
ters m, i, b,i 1, written without any diviſion, ſignify either mi and bi, 
the firſt the vocative fingular of menus, and the ſecond the nomina- 
tive plural of bic;—or mihi, the dative fi ingular of the pronoun e. 
By ſuch a fortunate concurrence of eireumſtances was antient 
learning reſtored i in the 1 5th century, 
e 5 Haud equidem fine mente reor ſine numine divum f. 


For the good providence of God ſo ordered matters, that r man, then 
more degenerated t than in former times, ſhould be reſtored as much | 
as was poſſible 1 in this life, by i recovering what had been ſo long loſt, 
arts, ſciences, and, above all, philoſophy, that greateſt gift of the 
Gods to mortal men, as Plato ſays, by which we may preſerve our= 
ſelves againſt the charms of money, luxury, and vanity, as Ulyſſes, | 
by the Moly he got from Mercury, preſerved himſelf againſt the 
incantations of Circe, which otherwiſe would have made a brute of 
him, in the ſame manner that theis things I have > cnt with-- 
8 e make brutes of . 


And not iy, 3 antient N thus 3 improve our morals, but 
N 2 TY ; " 

* Struvit Hiſtoria Juris Romani, p. 373. + . | 

+ Virgil. ZEneid. 5. v. 56. 
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it makes us more perfect in our religion than we ſhould otherwiſe 
be; for without antient philoſophy we could not, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, conceive, nor conſequently believe, thoſe funda- 
mental doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, or myſteries as they are 
commonly called I mean the Trinity, the eternal generation of the 
Son of God, and his Incarnation. Beſides all this, if we are truly 
ſcholars, we live in tlie antient world, and converſe day and night 
with the heroes and ſages there, and ſo form our character and man- 
ners in imitation of them. Now, as I have elſewhere obſerved *, it 
is as impoſſible, without that imitation, to form a great and good cha- 
rater, as to make : a wee Monte WOT the i imitation of thy antient 
ſtatues. | 8 1 


Thers! 18 * BY to 6 1 of. antient 3 which Is to f 
ſhow us what is moſt perfect, in the greateſt, though the moſt com- 
mon art among men; I mean language. For the Greek and Latin 
are ſuch languages, and particularly the Greek, that a philoſopher, 
and a mam of curioſity, would think it worth his while to ſtudy it, 
merely for the ſake of the art of the language, without e to the 
valuable matter it 1 5 7 {6s 


Another l we may learn from the 3 antient Looks: and that i is, 
to preſerve health (the greateſt bleſſing we enjoy in this life, and 
the foundation of every other) by practiſing the regimen which the 
antients practiſed, of bathing, anointing, and friction. Nor are theſe 
all the benefits of antient learning; for, beſides theſe, i it is the greateſt 

and moſt certain comfort we can enjoy in our old age. In the times 
in which we live, the domeſtic comfort of wife or children is not 
much to be truſted to, as I to my ſad experience have known. But 
antient Tearning and philoſophy may be depended upon as long as 
we have the uſe of our .underſtanding, that is as long as we can 
be ſaid to mr ; | | 
a | ated Fn When 

N vol 6. of Origin of Language, p. 165. Ke 15 ; 


When joined to all theſe many advantages, antient learning, as 1 
have ſaid, enables us to employ our leiſure. in the moſt elegant and 
profitable way, it may be reckoned, upon the whole, the fineſt thing. _ 
we enjoy in modern times. The reader, therefore, I hope, will not 
think that I have ſaid too much upon the ſubject of the reſtoration 
of it, which I conſider not only as the reſtoration of learning, but 
of man to the happineſs he enjoyed in the beſt ages of Greece and 
Rome, by the cultivation, of his mind, | 


In * to be a ſcholar ad 1 . to enjoy the com- 
fort of ſpending our leiſure properly, we muſt be well educated. For 
nothing is more certain than what Ariſtotle has told us, that the 
great advantage of a good education is, to enable us to enjoy leiſure, 
When antient learning was revived, by that good providence I have 
mentioned, ſchools and colleges were erected, in different parts of 
Europe, for teaching the antient learning. And I approve very 
much of ſuch public teaching: For a boy cannot be ſuppoſed: to ſtudy 
for the love of knowledge; but emulation, and a deſire of  excelling 
his fellow ſtudents, muſt be his motive. A man thus educated, if 

| He have any genius, will enjoy that Olium, which, Horace ſays, is 


—— neque purpura ve- 
nale nec auro “; | 


_ ſuch as  Martiall prays. for, where he fays, 


Otia da nobis, ſed qualia fecerat olim | 
Mixcenas be e tho . b 


by " * 4 
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Application to Money, a relief to a perfon who cannot enjoy a learned 
leiſure. —T he leiſure of the lower orders of Men ſhould be ſpent 
in exerciſes, not in Drunkenneſs and Debauchery, as is moſt fre- 
quently the caſe.—The manner of life of the Greeks and Romans, 
compared with ours in Britain.—In the Country, the Romans were 
' Farmers, and paſſed their Holidays in Military and Athletic Exer- 
| oifes In Towns, they had their Palæſtrat, their Campus Martius, 
Dc. — be S partans cultivated their lands by Slaves, and Exercif- 
ed themſelves only in  Palaftras.—This a moſt. violent Exerciſe. — 


The Athenians, befi des their Maxtial Exerct iſes, employed their Lei- 


fore in the moſt elegant manner. — iſt, In their Theatre, where the 
Exhibitions conſiſted of the three F ine of the. Fine Arte, Poetry, 


Muc, and Dancing; —ad, In the enjoyment” of the other Fine Arts, 


4 as Statuary, Painting, and Architecture; — And, zdly, In Phi- 
t Laſepliy, the MO Wages! this Earth affords. | 


UT ſuppoſe that a. man has not had the advantage of ſuch an 
education, or has not profited ſo much by it (which I am 


afraid often happens) as to be able to employ his leiſure in antient 


learning, What mult he do? And here money, which does ſo much 
miſchief, may again be of ſome uſe. For, though: he be a man of 
fortune, and, as it often happens, follows no buſineſs or profeſſion, 


fo that his whole life is leiſure, inſtead of eaſing himſelf of ſo great 


a load, as his time muſt be upon him, in vitious pleaſures or frivolous 
amuſements, which always ſatiate ſooner or latter, he ſhould apply 
? | . to 
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to money; and employ his time in counting it, and deviſing ways 
how he ſhall fave or gain it. And if he keeps a great table, and 
fine equipage, and conſequently a great number of fervants, and ſets 
down every farthing he gets in and lays out, at the ſame time tak- 
ing care that he is not cheated: by his fervants, and that money may 
de ſaved as much as poſſible, he will find that he has very little time 
to ſpare. 


As to the lower ſort of people, their occupation. is making money, 
and it is that which makes them run about i in ſuch haſte as we ſee 


them do in great towns. What leifüre they have is generally very 


ill employed. They have one ſeventh day wholly of reſt; and, 

though F approve very much of keeping the Sabbath. by prayers and' 
fermons, yet, as the people are incapable of employing the reſt of 
the day in private devotion, T think they ſhould: employ” ſome part 
of it, as the Roman farmers did their whole holidays, i in athletic” or 
military exerciſes, and as the people of England formerly did after 
divine ſervice, inſtead of paſſing i it in drunkenneſs or idlenefs as the. 

people of England now do; and they commonly add to it a conſt- 
derable part of Saturday. And this makes their lives fo. far un- 
happy; but we may think what their miſery would be, if they had 
not the occupation of "curing money, and their whole life were: 
| kiſures Pros? | g 1 


N us there i is one claſs of nie, Hs not r bering the occupa- | 
tion of making money, and not having had the education, which, 
as Ariſtotle has obſerved, is required to enable a man to paſs. his 
leiſure well, and having at the ſame, time a great. deal of leiſure. 
| employ i it, Terr il, and are perhaps the moſt profligate ſet of men in 
Britain. The men 1 mean are the ſervants of the great and rich, 
who being very numerous, and employed in miniſtering to the va- 
nity and luxury of their maſters in their- tables and equipages, have 


very 
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very little to do, and have conſequently a great deal of leiſure. 

And, as they are, at the ſame time, very well fed, they muſt needs 
© be very profligate : And they verify the truth of that common ſay- 
ing among the Greeks, ov oy011 Sourouc, no leiſure for flaves. And, 
according to my obſervation, it is leiſure, or the want of ſomething 
to do, that more than any thing elſe corrupts the manners of ſer- 
vants. 8 5 


Nov, let us conſider how the Greeks and Romans paſſed their 

time and employed their leiſure, compared with the way in which 
the people of Britain paſs their time at preſent. The Romans, who 
lived in the country, employed themſelves, as I have obſerved, in 
the moſt healthy, and, I think, the moſt pleaſant of all occupations, 
I mean agriculture; and their holidays they paſſed in the way Virgil 
has deſcribed, that is in military and-athletic exerciſes; and he adds, 
that, by living ſuch a life, the Sabines and Etrurians became eminent 
nations, and Rome the fineſt city in the world“. And, indeed, 
- when to the occupation of agriculture is joined the exerciſe of arms, 
as it was among the Romans, 1 think both together make a oft | 
pleaſant, nen, and uſeful life. 


As to thoſe who lived in town, hoy hoſt es lth do 
of Auguſtus ; and at all times they had their Campus Martius, i in 
which they praQifed different exerciſes, and among others ſwim- 
ming, one of the moſt healthy and ſtrengthening exerciſes: And even 
ks pecan of people, RO Sn ee 1 


a8 Reer expreſſes l it, went and entertained themſelves in the Cam- | 
pus Martius f. | | - 
As 

* See p. 30. of this vel. 


„ e e 7- Book 2, where he els the baba Rory of 
Philip and Wuchs. | 
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As to the Greeks, chey were not ſo happy as to employ themſelves 

ſo much in agriculture as the Romans did. The Spartans cultivat- 
ed all their lands by their ſlaves, the Helots; and the whole occu- 
pation of the men among them, that were not old, was the exerci- 
ſes of the palæſtra, which were ſo violent, and ſo conſtant, that 
war, we are told, was reſt to them. They, therefore, can hardly be 
ſaid to have had any leiſure, But the Athenians had leifure; and 
no people in the world ever employed. it in ſo elegant a manner. 
They had their palæſtras too, and were all in that way trained to arms. 


But their pleaſure was their Theatre, upon which were exhibited, 


in the beſt manner poſſible, the three fineſt of the fine arts, Poetry, 
Muſic, and what they called «e154, or Dancing; that is, the imitation 
of manners, ſentiments, paſſions, and actions, by the motion of the 
body to muſic, This muſt have been ſo fine an entertainment, that 
I do not wonder they beſtowed a conſiderable part of the revenue of 
their ſtate upon it. They had alſo the pleaſure: of the other fine 

arts, ſuch as ſtatuary, painting, and architeQure; and, beſides all this, 
they” had the enjoyment of philoſophy, . which was more cultivated 
in Athens than ever it was in any other part of the world, except 
Egypt; and which I hold to be the higheſt enjoyment that this earth 
affords. With regard, therefore, to the enjoyment of leiſure, I 


think we may POUR the Athenians W the happieſt people 
that ever exited, 
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CHAP, V. 


Aar is not a complete bin while he is in the Natural State, 


not having the uſe of Intelle#. — In the Civiliſed State he is 
completely a Man, and is a Microcoſm, having in himſelf what- 
ever is in the Great World. — The Civiliſed State liable to many 
errors.—Theſe errors only to be prevented by his knowing him 
ſelf.— his knowledge to be learned from books of Antient Phi- 
Igſophy.— By this Learning our Governing Principle is formed. — 


. How the Government of our Little World is to be carried on, our 


Modern Philoſophers have not taught us; but it is to be learned in 
Antient Books. —The governing power does not perform all the 
operations, but only directs them. — It is chiefly by the Animal Mind 


that they are performed. be Organs of it are Nerves, Muſcles, Si- 


news, and Bones—which are all moved by our Mind. This a 


- wwonderful operation of Mind.—Upon the action of our Animal Lift, 


and the motion of our Bodies, depend the operations of the other two 
Minds, the Vegetable and the Elemental.—To be conſidered how the 


Subjech of this Kingdom, within our Cloths, obey their Sovereign: 
I it willingly or unwillingly ?—The Vegetable and Elemental 


Minds obey without any knowledge of what they do; — but the Ani- 


mal Mind hearkens to reaſon; though it has not reaſon in tſelf.— 
The Animal Mind of the Brute is moved by different defires, and 
deliberates which of them he ſhall comply with.—But the Brute has 
not reaſon,—-and that makes the difference betwixt him and Man, 


F reaſon in Man judges wrong, then is the Man wicked, — : 


He is weak, if his reaſon does not judge wrong, but is only ober- 
come by his animal de efires := But if bis n life ſubmits willing= 


ly, then he is a happy Man, 
WHILE 
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HILE Man is in the natural ſtate, he is no more than an ani-- 

mal with the capacity only of intelle& ; of which he has 
not the uſe till he enters into ſociety, and acquires it by communi- 
cation with his fellow creatures. He is then truly a man, and forms 
that microcoſm, or little world, conſiſting of every thing that is to 
be found in the great world, namely, body, the animal and vege- 
table minds, and that mind which is common to all bodies, unorga- 
nized as well as organized, and which, therefore, is called, by Ariſ- 
| totle, Nature, and is what I call the Elemental Mind *: And, laſtly, 
in the civiliſed ſtate he has, in energy and actuality, what before he 
had only in capacity; I mean the intellectual mind, which governs 
in his little world. 


In this ſtate, every man has within his clothes a little kingdom, 
but which is not eaſily governed; for in civil ſociety there are ſo 
many wants and defires, and ſo many opportunities, which the civil 
life furniſhes, of gratifying thoſe deſires, that our intellectual mind, 
or governing Principle, is very often led aſtray, not only by our 
ſenſual appetites, but by our notions of the Fair and Beautiful; 
which are ſo various, and to be found in ſo many different objects, 
that we need not wonder that the opinions of men concerning them 
are ſo different, not only in different nations, but in individuals of 
the ſame nation. But of the Beautiful I ſhall ſay a great deal more 
in the ſequel. Here I am to inquire by what means theſe errors can 
be prevented, which we fall into in the civilized life; and, I ſay, 
this can be done no otherwiſe than by ſtudying diligently the nature 
of our little world, that is by practiſing the precept of the Delphic 
God, and learning to &now ourſelves; which is the beginning of hu- 
man wiſdom. This knowledge we muſt learn from books of an- 
tient philoſophy, for we have not any teachers of philoſophy, ſuch 
I” | | Oz ö as 
* See vol. 3. of this work, book 1. chap. 3. | 
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as Plato and Ariſtotle; and if we are to learn only from our own 
experience and obſervation, or from what our cotemporaries may 
have learned in that way, we ſhall either not learn at all, or very 
imperfectly, and very late in life. By this learning, our governing 
principle, our intellect, is formed; and when the animal mind is 
accuſtomed to be governed, ſo as to ſubmit eaſily and willingly, then 
indeed we are kings as the Stoicks ſaid their Sage was 1 


How this great work | is to 5 brought about, and this kingdom | 
within our clothes to be governed, our modern philoſophers have not 
ſtudied, though a moſt important part of the hiſtory and philoſo- 
phy of man. What I have learned of the ſubje& from antient books, 
from which I have learned every thing of any value that I know, I 
ſhall give the reader in as tew words as I can. 


The governing power of this Ane, Kit is the Intellect, does 
not itſelf immediately or directly perform the operations of the 
other three minds, the animal, the vegetable, and the elemental, but 
directs and ſuperintends the operations of them all. Its chief miniſ- 
ter is the animal mind, which is the 1mmediate cauſe of the motions 
of our bodies. For it is a great error to imagine, that it is our in- 
tellectual mind which immediately and dire:tly moves our bodies ; 
bur it is our animal mind : And the organs or inſtruments, which it 
uſes to perform theſe motions, are, nerves, muſcles, ſinews, and 
bones, which make altogether a very complicated machine. And 
| here we may obſerve, in our little world, a moſt wonderful opera- 
tion of mind, but which has not been obſerved by any philoſopher 
or anatomiſt.. It is this, that by a ſingle act of our will, we ſet this 
whole machine a going, and ſo move our bodies i in what manner 
| | we 


Ad ſummum n uno minor eſt Jove, dives, 
Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum; Horat. Lib. I. Epiſt I 
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we think proper. And thus it appears, that we have within our- 
ſelves, and in our little world, a proof of the power of mind, which 
ſhould convince the greateſt infidel of what the ſupreme mind may 
do in the great world, : 


By the motions 5 our bodies, performed in the manner I have 
deſeribed, our other two minds are guided and conducted; for up- 
on the motions of our bodies, external or internal, depend the oper- 
ations of our vegetable life, by which we grow and are nouriſhed, 
and likewiſe of our elemental life; for, by theſe motions, our bodies 
may be put in ſuch a poſition as to be affected by that life, and to 
be carried either downward, or to e or left in a ſtraight line, if 
ey are ſo impelled. ; | | . 


The next ching to be cntaliderad, in div our gde is how the 
ſubjects obey their ſovereign; Is it from an opinion, that what he 
orders is right and fit to be done, or is it without any opinion or 
any knowledge of any kind? As to the vegetative and elemental 
minds, it is evident that they have no knowledge, will, or inclina- 
tion of any kind; but neceſſarily follow the motions of the body, as 
neceſſarily as a ſtone falls or as flame aſcends. But it is otherwiſe with 
the animal mind, for though it have not reaſon in itſelf, it can hear- 
ken to reaſon. But it has appetites and deſires of its own, by which. 
it is often guided independent of reaſon and wer to reaſon *, | 


That not only our animal mind, but the animal mind of the brute, 

is moved by certain deſires, and often by different deſires at the 

ſame time, ſo that he deliberates which of them he ſhall follow, is 

a fact that cannot be diſputed. Thus a dog deliberates whether he 
| ſhall 

See, upon this ſubject, Ariſtotle De Moribus, Lib. f. Cog 3. hci be makes the 

ſame diſtinction, that I do, betwixt the animal and 88 minds. 


4 
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| ſhall follow his maſter thatwgh a rapid river ; hls love for his maſter | 


inclining him to do it, and on the other hand his fear of the river 


deterring him from doing it. And hence it is, that ſome philoſophers, 
even antient philoſophers, have thought that the brutes had intelle& 


4 


and reaſon. But they ſhould know that intellect, and intellect on- 
ly, forms opinions of what is good or ill, and by theſe opinions is 


determined to do, or not to do, every thing; and thus is produced 


what is called, by the Greeks, ren geeit: Whereas the brute has no 
opinion concerning good or ill, but is guided merely by appetites 
or deſires, inciting him to do, or not to do, certain things; and in 


this way we do, or do not, many things, not conſidering whether 
they be good or ill, but prompted only by our animal mind. But 


the difference betwixt us and the brute is this, that we have within 
us another mind which the brute has not; I mean the intellectual 
mind, which judges of what is 8000 . fi Me have, therefore, in 
our compoſition, two principles of action, the one our intellect or 
governing principle, the other our animal nature, which executes 
every thing, and is the immediate author of all our actions. If the 
governing principle is wrong in its judgment of what is good or ill, 
then is the man a wicked man; and what the animal life executes 
under the direction of ſuch a ruler, is a wicked action. On the other 


hand, if the judgment of the intellect is right, but our animal 


mind does not ſubmit to be governed by that judgment, but acts in 


contrariety to it, then the action is not a wieked action, but a 2 
action; and the man is not a wicked man, but a weak man, becauſe 


he cannot make his animal part ſubmit to his intellectual. Further, 
let us ſuppoſe that the animal part does ſubmit, but unwillingly and 
with reluctance: Then the action will not be a wicked or weak ac- 
tion; but i it will not be accompanied with that pleaſure which ſhould 
accompany virtue. It will however be @ virtuous ation; and to the 


man, who thus conquers his animal mind, and makes it ſubmit to 


the intellectual, we 2881 ſay with Horace, 


Latius 
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Latius regnes, avidum domando | 
Spiritum, quam fi Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Pcenus 
Serviat uni. Lib. 2. Ode 2. 


Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe that our animal part conſents chearfully and 
with pleaſure to what is dictated by the intelle& ; then will the ac- 
tion be both a virtuous and pleaſant action, and the man will be 
both a virtuous and happy man; and ſuch a man was. Ageſilaus, as 
r has deſcribed him, in whom virtue was not or 
| *eyngerua, endurance or abſtinence, but "nonadun, that 1s e 

and n 


* In fine vitæ Ageſilai. 
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TT ,. 


The Subject of this Chapter is Happineſs; and the queſtion is, What 

makes the greateſt Happineſs of men?—lt is Pleaſure that makes 
. Happi neſs, and Pleaſure ariſes from certain energies of Body or 
Mind. —No Happine 2%, therefore, without energies of” one kind or 


: Snbther.—The ſeat of all Pleaſure is the Mind; —and of the gr eat- 


eſt Pleaſure the Intellectual Mind, which ts the nobleft part of our 
Nature.—The Pleaſure of this Mind is Thinking, that is forming 
Ideas, and contemplating theſe Ideas.——T his the Pleaſure of Intel- 
ligence, and conſequently of Man, who 1s an intelligent creatrre.— 
By thinking we know ; and how knowledge gives us delight is 


elf ubere explained. —Not every kind of knowledge gives the great. 


e/t delight. —The knowledge of particular object of Senſe does not. 


EA account given how theſe particular Ideas are abſtracted and 


generalized. — Such {deas of objefts of Senſe do not give the 
greateſt Pleaſure, —It is the Ideas of Intelligence, of Superior Intel= 
ligences,—of the 8 upreme — and of the firfl principles of things. 
bee form an Intellectual World in our Minds; to live in which 
is our greateſt Happineſs, —Of the difference betwixt this Happineſs 
and that of the practice of the Ethical Virtues.—M, any things re- 
quired for the practice of the Ethical Virtues, which the contempla- 
tive life does not need, —The contemplative Philoſopher may be ſaid 
' to live in another World—and in that reſpect his Happineſs comes 
| the neareſt to the Divine, Example of ſuch a life in Plotinus the 
Alexandrian Philoſo opher.—One advantage which a Man, who 
lives with himſelf, has, is that he ts ſuperior to common opinion. 
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MAN wha has learned to make the diſtinction, that I have learn- 

ed to make from antient authors, betwixt the ſeveral kinds of 
mind in our ſyſtem, (which, I am afraid, many of thoſe, who call 
themſelves philoſophers now a days, have not learned,) will be able 
to diſcover what is the greateſt happineſs we are capable of in our 
Preſent ſtate :=A moſt important diſcovery, without which no man. 
can be ſo happy as he would otherwiſe be. It is Pleaſure that makes 
happineſs, which 1s produced by cer ain energies or operations of 
body or mind, from: which ariſe certain. feelings of the mind, that 
are pleaſurable. As, therefore, we are all deſtined by nature to 
be happy, and as there can be no happineſs without energies of 
one kind or another, it is evident, that an animal, who does not 
act nor do any thing of any kind, cannot be happy: And, 
therefore, all men are by nature diſpoſed, even our children, to act 
in Tome way or another; ſo that thoſe men, who live without do- 
ing any thing, are in a moſt unnatural ſtate, and conſequently moſt 
_ unhappy. The ſeat of all pleaſure, therefore, is the mind; and as 
we have only two minds in us, that have that feeling, or emotion, 
which we call pleaſure, the intellectual and the animal minds, the 
| queſtion i is, Which of the two kinds of pleaſure, perceived by theſe 
two minds, is the greateſt, and makes the chief happineſs of man? 
Now, as our intellectual mind is the nobleſt part of our nature, 
and that which governs or ſhould govern all our little world, it is 
: evident that the pleaſures of it muſt be the greateſt happineſs of 
which our nature is capable ; And, as our intelle& is that particle 
of divinity which is in us, it is not without, reaſon that Ariſtotle calls 
the pleaſure, which ariſes from it, divine. | 


The 38 of this kind muſt conſiſt in thinking; - and the ſub- 
ject of thinking is ideas, not ſenſations, TOY 18 perceptions of ſenſe, . 
Vol. IV. | IM | proveced. 
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produced by the operation of external obj ata upon our organs of 


ſenſe, of which Mr Locke has made a claſs of ideas), but ideas truly 


ſo called, that is thoſe perceptions of the intelle&, which preſent to 
the mind the nature of the things that it conſiders. Now, to per- 
ceive the nature of things, is 1 now ; and 4 Fnoww, is truly the 


| pleaſure and the happineſs of man, properly ſo called: For as he is 


a creature of intelligence, and is in that way diſtinguiſhed from all 
the other animals on this earth, and as the only pleaſure of intelli- 


gence is knowledge, it owe: by neceſſary conſequence, that in 


knowledge conſiſts his only happineſs as a man; and, accordingly, 


| Ariſtotle has very well obſerved, that, to live without knowledge, is 


not to live the life of a man, but of a different animal. How know- 
ledge comes to give pleaſure, I have elſewhere explained“; and have 
ſhown that it proceeds from the Beauty which we perceive in it. 


Now, the perception of Beauty i is the HTO ad the only Cough, 


of the intelleQual mind. 1 5 


But, though all Weiche gives malle to the intellect, it is not 


| every kind of knowledge that gives the higheſt pleaſure. So far from | 
tha at, there are objects of knowledge, which give us very great pain. 


As our ſenſes are our firſt inlets to knowledge i in our preſent ſtate of 


exiſtence, it is of objects of ſenſe that we form our firſt ideas; ; and 
which are therefore very properly called particular ideas, a being the 


nature of thoſe particular objects, which the mind perceives, and by 
which it diſtinguiſhes any particular object from other objects of 


ſenſe, by perceiving what it has peculiar, and thereby diſtinguiſhing 


it from other objects which may have many things in common with 


this object, but have not that which is peculiar to it. The particu- 


lar idea of this object thus formed, being abſtracted from the mat- 


ter, makes what is called an ahfract idea. The next and laſt ſtep 
of our intellect, in forming ideas, is to apply this ab/ira# idea to 


* Vol. 2. P- 104. a 85 5 25 4s | 
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other objects which have the ſame "Uſinguithlic Pen ; and 
then it becomes what 1 is called a general idea. 


But the ideas of objects of fond: however much they may be ge- 
neralized, cannot give man that greateſt happineſs of his nature, 
about which we are now inquiring ; but it muſt be general ideas, 
not of body only but of mind, and of ſuperior minds, and of the 
ſupreme mind, as far as we are capable to conceive that mind. 

From that mind, we muſt underſtand, that all other minds are de- 
rived, and the whole ſyſtem of this univerſe, of the general princi- 
ples of which we muſt form ideas. If, in this way, we can form 
what may be called our intellectual world, the man dwelling in ſuch 
a world will enjoy the greateſt happineſs that human nature is capa- 
ble of in this ſtate of its exiſtence, And it is in this reſpe& only 
that our happineſs can be compared with the divine, though infinite- 
ly inferior to it in degree, as muſt be evident to any man who will 
ſtudy that fine account, which Ariſtotle has given us, of the b 
neſs of the divine nature. 


| 0 this is the nobleſt uſe * can make of the higheſt faculty we 
have in our nature, it muſt be, of neceſſity, the greateſt happineſs 
that our nature is capable of; and it is ſuperior-even to that which 
the practice of the virtues, called by Ariftotle the Ezbical Virtues, can 
give us. They are called by Ariſtotle Erbical Virtzes f, becauſe they 
are formed by cu/tom and habit, more than by reaſon or the exerciſe 

of the intellectual faculty. They are well known to be four in num- 
ber, Prudence, Fuſlice, Temperance, and Fe ortitude. At the head of 
them Prudence is very properly placed, as it is the exerciſe of our 
intellect : guiding and directing the exerciſe of the other three vir- 
tues; which, without that direction, could not eee be called 
. : 2 | y virtues. 
. Metaph. Lib. 1 14. Cap. 7. | 
+ Magn. Moralia, Lib. 1. Cap. 6. 
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virtues. But as the ſubject of this exerciſe, of the intellectual facul- 
ty, is the things of this world, which are tranſitory and contingent, 
not things eternal and of neceſſary exiſtence, it is not ſuch an oper- 


ation of our intelligence, as can give that greateſt happineſs in this 


life, of which I am ſpeaking. For as it is the contemplation of the 
greateſt beauty, that muſt give the greateſt pleaſure to our intelli- 


gence, it muſt be the contemplation of the things of God and Na- 


ture, not of the tranſitory things of this world. 


The practice of the ethical virtues give no doubt very great plea- 
ſure. But for the practice of them many things are neceſſary, which 


the contemplative life does not require. In the firſt place, there 


fhould be a well conſtituted polity: For, in a diſorderly ſtate, the ex- 


erciſe of private, any more than of public, virtues, cannot be ſuch 


as it ought to be; and we muſt have money and friends in order 
to enable us to be generous and beneficent. In ſhort, the practice 


of theſe virtues muſt be, as Ariſtotle has told us, in a life which he 


calls perfet *. Whereas the philoſopher, . ſuch as I am deſcribing, - 


lives within himſelf, and if he has only fortune enough to ſupply 


the neceſſaries of life, he ſtands in need of nothing external to make 
kim happy. And it is in this way that his happineſs deſerves the 
name which Ariſtotle gives it, of divine; for the happineſs of the 


Deity is entirely, as Ariſtotle has told us, within himſelf; and even 
the Epicureans ſaid of the divine nature, that it was 


Ipſa ſuis pollens Ek ah indiga noſtri. 


Such a philoſopher, therefore, may be ſaid to live in the other FIERY 
even while in this life ; and it was ſuch a life that the Alexandrian 


philoſophers led, 6 1 e of whom I have egen 88 
where f. 


= N IT bere 
He ſays it ſhould be Toots ag r i 8¹ 1511 
+ Vol. 4. of this work, p. 393. 5 
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There is one advantage, among many others, which a man, who 
lives with himſelf, enjoys; and that is independency upon common 
opinion, which makes the happineſs or miſery of moſt men; for, be- 
ing a philoſopher, and conſequently knowing himſelf better than he 
-can be known by any other man, he can ſay to himſelf, what Ho- 
race ſays to a learned friend, | 


Neque aliis de te, plus quam tibi, credere par eſt. 


What I have ſaid in this chapter upon the ſubje& of happineſs, | 
and particularly that happineſs which 1s more than human, having 
ſomething divine in it, I have taken, like many other things, from 
Ariſtotle, particularly from the firſt ſix chapters of his firſt book De 
Moribus ; and from the 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, and 1oth, chapters of his 
roth and laſt book of the ſame treatiſe ;—from the 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th, chapters of the firſt book of the Magna Moralia ; and, 
laſtly, from the 7th chapter of his 14th book of Metaphyſics, — 
Thoſe chapters contain the fineſt perhaps of all Ariſtotle: 8 "I 
bath for beauty of ſentiments and of dition. 
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Beauty is a perfection of our Intelle not aur Senſet.— , the difference 
e Hy our Intelle# and our Senſes ;—the Intellect perceiving only 
7s as they are connected together, the Senſes only Angle things. 
755 exemplified in our perception of a man, whom we cannot be 
"ſaid properly to fee—Wh hat Beauty is.—1 is both in one object, and 
in ſeveral object. confidered together, — Beauty i in one objett, exempli- 
* fied by the caſe of a fingle Animal, but which conſi its of ſo many di fe 
' ferent parts. —Beauty confifts i in order and arrangement ;—the con- 
trary of which i is Deformity. —0f this we cannot have an Tea, 
_ ""70ithout having at the fame time an Idea of Beauty. — The percep- 
tion of Beauty is immediate, as Hoon as wwe Ferceive order and ar- 
rangement in objects; and therefore the perception of it ts called a 
= Senſe. —That Beauty is a perception of the Intellect, proved by the 
example of the Brutes who have not that Senſe. —Of the univerſali- 
ty of the Senſe of the Beautiful among Men.—There is a right and 
a wrong Senſe of the Beautiful. —The wrong Senſe leads to the 
greateft Crimes and Vices but the right Senſe to Virtue and to 
every Good Action. It is the foundation of the principle of Honour, 
which is a governing principle amang Men. — li makes them def- 
Hhiſe life, and chearfully ſubmit to the moſt cruel deaths, —Inflances of” 
this among the Hindoos, —where Men roaſt themſelves ;—and where 
Women burn themſelves with the dead bodies of their Huſbands.— 
The reaſons for theſe ſacrifices, —Of the penances of” the Fougues,— 
They ariſe from a principle of Honour, and from Religion —Their- 
omen cannot be refirained from burning themſelves. —This pro- 
” ceeds from a principle of Honour, not from their grief for the death 
„ „„ 0 | of 
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be evident to every man who knows\fo much of the nature of man, 
as to know that he has an intellectual, as well as an animal and 'ves 
getable, mind ; and that theſe three minds, together with his body, = 
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of their Huſhands,— Memorable ſaying of a dying Hindoo, who re- 


Fuſed to drink wine, which wwould have cured bim. The Senſe of 


the Beautiful diſtinguiſhes Man from Brute. — lt is the foundation 
of Love and F. riendſbip among Men, and not only of Virtue but of 
Religion, —Without the knowledge of the Beautiful, it is impoſſible 
that we can be truly Religious. Nor, without that knowledge, can 
we have any Love for Science or the Fine Arts.—There is a Senſe 
of Beauty even in our Crimes, but a miſlaken one. It is fo univer- 
al, that it direfts Men in the Practice of the moſt trifling things, 
fuch as Dreſs. —This proved in the example of Julius Cæſar. 


Il ts to be obſerved in a certain degree, even in ſome Brute Ani- 


mals, ſuch as the Horſe, —The Author's apology for ſaying ſo much 


upon the ſubjef of the Beautiful in this Volume, when be had aid 


So much of tt in a preceding. — lt is a ſubjet treated of by no Modern 


Philoſopher, except Mr Payley; whereas the Antient IA is 


Full of Any that of the Stoice. 


—— 


1 Haves ſaid fo much of Bana in che courſe of this word that, 
KD in order to explain the nature of it, I will here add a whole 
chapter upon the fubject, though I have ſaid a good deal of it in the 
ſecond volume of this work *. But, as it is a ſenſe fo common 
among men, I think it is Proper to tay ee more to chang wy 
more fully the nature M 8 ; 117 


That Beauty is peel by our intellect, not by our ſenſes, muſt 


make that wonderful compoſition we call man. He muſt know al- 


ſo what Mr Locke did not know; that ſenſations and ideas are quite 
W rinong the one belonging tc to our animal nature, the other to our 
| intelleQual, 


|» Book a Cap D e 
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intellectual. The organs by which our animal nature perceives the- 
external objects, and has what we call ſenſations, are our ſenſes, 
By theſe we' perceive only ſingle things, each ſenſe its own, particu- 
lar object; whereas the intellect perceives nothing but i in connection 
with ſome other thing. For though it be commonly ſaid that we 
fee a man, yet the fact is, that we only perceive, by our ſenſe of 
ſight, an animal of a certain figure and ſize; but it is the intellect 
which, by perceiving the union of the ſeveral members of his com- 
poſition, and comparing them with thoſe of other animals, pronoun- 
ces that he is a man, with reſpect to his outward form; and if he 
| . diſcovers, or ſuppoſes, that he has the uſe or capacity of intellect, 
0 | then he has the compleat idea of a man. For every idea, as I have 
> TY bbſerved ſeveral times in the courſe of this work, is a ſyſtem, greater 
or leſs, by which ſeveral things are connected together, ſo as to 
. make only one thing, which we call an idea; and, as it is only the 
| | | Intelle& which perceives: ogy in that way, it is ey the iatellact 
| bien forms Ideas. 
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"Hay though we. x not perceive e 58 our r ſenſes, 180 Thank 
| are two. ſenſes whereby we perceive beautiful objects; I mean the 
ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing. But though by theſe we perceive vi- 
ſible and audible objects in which there is Beauty, yet it is not by 
theſe * chat we perceive the beauty of ſuch objects, but. 1 our 
| e ind bl e 
Theſe general 3 e laid 1 4 us now conſider 
what the idea of Beauty is, —and it is, I ſay, a perception, which the 
intellect, and the intelle& only, has of a certain union and con- 
gruity of ſeveral things, which makes them i in ſome ſenſe one, or in 
other words a em. And this we perceive, not only in different 
objects, but in the ſame object if it conſiſt of parts. A ſingle ani- 
mal for 1 . . of many different parts, materi- 
al 
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al and immaterial, ſome principal and ſome ſubſervient, but all unit- 
ed together ſo as to form that ſyſtem (and a wonderful ſyſtem it BY 
which we call an animal, is an object of this kind. 


; It is very well obſerved by Ariſtotle in his Poetics*, that we can- 
not admire Beauty in an animal that is either very ſmall or very 
large: For if it be very ſmall, we cannot perceive the different 

parts of it; and if very great, we cannot comprehend it in our 

mind. Such, he ſays, would be an animal of 10,000 ſtadia: And 
he lays it down as a general propoſition upon this ſubject, which 

- ought to be attended to, that, in every animal, and every thing which 

conſiſts of parts, theſe parts muſt not only be properly ordered and 

arranged, but they muſt have a certain ſize or greatneſs ; for, fays 
he, beauty conſiſts in greatneſs and in order. His words are, To ye 
rcd ey fe xa Tet er. And J will add, that the greater the 
things are in ſize or in number, the greater the beauty is, if it be 
g£uovvoTTor, as he calls it, that is can be readily comprehended in our 
minds. From what Ariſtotle ſays here, it is evident that he con- 
ceived Beauty as I do, not to conſiſt in the perception of a ſingle 
thing, but of ſeveral things connected together; which connection 
we muſt en otherwiſe we cannot have any idea of Beauty. 


This! is Ariſtotle s idea of Beauty, which I have adopted. But I 

cannot help obſerving it as a thing extraordinary, that Ariſtotle 
ſhould only have given us a definition of the ro xa in his Poetics, 
and not in his philoſophical work upon Morals, conſiſting of three 
parts, the Nicomacheia, the Magna Meralia, and the Eudemia; in 
each of which he has mentioned the re xa#Xo almoſt in every 
page: For he mentions it in the account he gives of every virtue, 


As to Plato, he has written a whole Dialogue upon the ſubject, en- 


| titled Hippias Major; in which he refutes ſeveral opinions concern- 
ing the vo v, but gives no opinion of his own ; and concludes 
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the Dialogue with the common Greek proverbial ſaying, vant 76 
*. And, indeed, from what he has faid of it, one ſhould think 
that the definition of it was not only difficult but impoſſible. This 
Dialogue, therefore, concludes, like another Dialogue of Plato's upon 


a moſt important ſubject, what /cience is; where he OW of PER and 
ns but determines b 
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In this manner to. moſt of the ee of Plato a 
| Whereas Ariſtotle, though he propoſes doubts upon every ſubject 
that he treats, (which doubts, I think, illuſtrate the ſubject very 
much, and lead to the deciſion of it; and, therefore, he calls it æa- 
As aFopnr%; ;) and, though he recites the opinions of the philoſo- 
Phers that had gone before him on the ſubject, when they are dif- 
' ferent from his own, always decides the matter one way or ano- 
ther. In this way he has determined that moſt important queſ- 
tion above mentioned, what ference 15, in his great work upon Lo- 
gic. It is therefore true what the ſchool- men ſay of thoſe two phi- 
loſophers, diſputat Plato, docet Ariflctelgs, It is the more ſurpriſing 
that Plato has not informed us what Beauty is, as he has ſpent. ſo 
much time upon the ſubject, more, I think, than upon any other 
that he has treated of in his Dialogues; and particularly in the Con- 
vivium, the longeſt dialogue, I believe, that he has written, where 
of the ſubject is the praiſe of Beauty, of which he has given us an 
Iz eulogium from the mouth of ſeveral. ſpeakers, and of Socrates a- 
7 mong others, who ſays, That to know perfectly what Beauty is, 
V or the avro ro xaXoy, is the greateſt wiſdom, and the greateſt hap- 
e pineſs of men*.” Yet he has no where told us what the ve 
fl 3 is; nor indeed has he ſo. puck. as ape to. define it. + _ 


"Il the manner 1 . ieee we any Fries iden, 7 8 
% in any collection of objects, or in the ſame object conſiſting of 
parts, in which we perceive any order or arrangement. But if, on 
„ = V „ v0 he: 

See the Convivium, p. 1199, Ficini, towards the end of the dialogue. | 
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the contrary, we perceive, in different objects, or in the parts of the 
fame object, nothing but incongruity or diſorder, we have the idea 
of Deformity ; and, as there is the ſame knowledge of contraries, ſo 
that we cannot know any thing, without knowing at the ſame time 
its contrary, we muſt have the idea of Beauty, at the ſame time that 
we perceive deformity in any thing. : 


As foon as our intellectual mind perceives, in any object or num- 
ber of objects, a congruity or uniformity, or, in ſhort, any thing 
like a ſyſtem, it has immediately the idea of the Beautiful, as readi- 
ly as our animal mind has the perceptions of fenfe, by the operations 
of external objects upon our organs of ſenfe; and, therefore, I think, 
2 ſenſe of Beauty is not an improper expreſſion, if we do not under- 
tand by it that Nr is cg by our TION and is not the, ob- 
Jet of e 5 


| And; 1 we may indo that Providence has given us two 
ſenſes, both neceſſary for acquiring knowledge; rf, That corpore- 
al ſenſe, by which, through the miniſtry of our bodily organs, we 
perceive corporeal objects; with which all our knowledge, in this 
Rate of our exiſtence, muſt begin · But theſe we perceive as they 
are in themſelves, without relation to any thing elſe, and, though they 
conſiſt of parts, without eonſidering the relation that theſe parts have to 
one another. Secondly, That intellectual ſenſe, by which we not only 
perceive things as they exiſt by themſelves, but as they are connected 
with other things; and if the ſame thing have parts, we confider the 
relation of thoſe parts to one another. It is by this ſenſe that 
we perceive Beauty in different objects that have a relation to one 
another, or in the parts of the ſame object united together, fo as to 
make one of the whole, And this ſenſe not only perceives Beauty 

in corporeal objects, but in characters and ſentiments, and the works 
from theſe proceeding : : And the e which this ſenſe gives, is 
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what makes the happineſs beſtowed e us s by virtue, and by the 
ſtudy of arts'and ſciences, 
Wer asd ; 70 
Daus! think, I me proved 4 priori, and from the nature of 0. 
wig, that Beauty is a perception of our intellectual mind, not of 
our animal or ſenſitive. And if there were any doubt in theory, it is 
proved by fact and obſervation: For the brutes, who have not the 
intellectual mind, have no idea of the Beautiful or Deformed, nor 
has a man, who is ſo little removed from the mere animal ſtate, that 
he has little or no uſe of intellect. This is the caſe of Caraibs who 


inhabit the Antilles Iſlands, poſſeſſed by the French. Of them we 


have a very particular account from Father Tertre, in his hiſtory of 
thoſe iſlands , where he ſhows, that living without ſociety or go- 
verhment, and each family by itſelf, in the Cyclopian manner, they 
have not the leaſt ſenſe of the Pulchrum and Hongęſtum, but eat, 


drink, and do every thing in the moſt brutiſh manner. And, as they 
cee ee ee Hate, they are the Gthicf, and the moſt 


SO ee ond; ovary have yet Peine 
f „ inn ns i 1 nn 


As chis ſenſe of the Beautiful, the 70 Rr _ 8 aa is 


| pulebrum and BHongſtum of the Latins, is ſo eſſential to intellect, that 


we cannot conceive intellect without it, it follows of neceſſary. con- 


end eee mf ener ere commure; this ſenſe muſt be 


common among men; ſo common, that there is hardly any action 
proceeding | from intellect, that is from deliberation and choice, which 


Y not. influenced more or leſs by this ſenſe. Even our moſt ſenſual 


| fuch/ as thoſe.of eating and drinking, if they are not ex- 
cited by this ſenſe, are adorned by it; and, on that account, more de- 
ſtred than they would otherwiſe be. But as there is a right ſenſe : 


& the Beautiful, fo there i is a wrong ſenſe, which often leads men 


inp, the Len 2 en, eps and into ae the =o miſc h 


4 7 {209 LENO e SIARONLL 


Dre 308 „ 6 lor © 2 15 | : SET . 32 j 
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and from ſuch a motive the moſt ellaigous actions are often per- 
formed. But a right ſenſe of the Beautiful is the foundation of vir- 
tue, and of every good action: For, I have learned from antient philo- 
ſophy, and particularly from Ariftotle, that every virtuous action is 
performed, *1exa rob xaXov, and ſo far as it is virtuous, can proceed 
from no other motive; and, as I have ſaid, he bas defined virtue to be 
<p To; To k wire Adyor; that is, a certain inflind, as it may be 
called, belonging to the intellectual nature, which prompts it to purſue 
what is Beautiful, but which, at the ſame time, is governed by reaſon, as 
every thing muſt be, proceeding from intellect“. And here, I think, 
it may not be improper to obſerve the goodneſs of God in giving us 
that natural propenſity to the Beautiful, that is, to virtue; which, as I 
Have obſerved, is ſo univerſal among men, that it may be reckoned ef- 
ſential to human nature f. The ſenſe of the Beautiful is likewiſe the 
ſource of that governing principle among men, and particularly in 
the political ſyſtem, the happineſs of which muſt depend upon that 
principle being well directed. The principle I mean is Honour, that 
is the love of praiſe; for no man deſires or expects to be praiſed, 
except for ſomething that is beautiful in his ſentiments or actions, 
or w___ n. be ſuch. This e makes men deſpiſe 
BE Ds Ariſtotle is to be found in the Mogns: Moralia, tb. 2. ain 
151. Ed. Du Val. where he ſpeaks of a natural, or what may be called an inſtinctive 
ce ge ve re sa, but which does not make virtue properly ſo called, even though the 
action ſhould be in itſelf a good action, and zare Tor oed M: But the action, to be 


truly virtuous, muſt proceed from a 0, g ces To ce t N, according to his de- 
 finition of virtue; that is to fay, the author of ſuch an action muſt perform it, are 
ayer, that is, with reafon, accompanying his ſenſe of the Beautiful. Nor is it ſufficient 
that the action is really in itſelf according to reaſon, that is, zar aoyer : But the reaſon 
muſt accompany the action; that is, the actor muſt perceive the reaſon for doing the 
_ thing. And what I have juſt now ſaid, of the ſenſe of the ro =«x0» often miſguiding 
us, and pron ting us to do. things that are very improper, ſhows us how juſt the 
obſervation of Ariſtotle is, that this '*ogun, or n 
ſhould be accompanied with reaſon. | 


+ See what I have ſaid upon this ſubjeRt in Preface to vol. > Metaphyfics, alſo in 
vol. 2+ Book 2. Chap. 5. 6. & 7. 
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126 ANTIENT. METAPHYSICS. Book III. 
life, and ſubmit chearfully to death, even the moſt tormenting and 


excruciating. The Hindoos are commonly ſuppoſed to be a ſoft 


effeminate people, yet the Devotees among them put themſelves 
to death in the moſt cruel manner that can be imagined. See upon 
this ſubject the 5th volume of Indian Antiquities, where we have 
an enumeration of all the various tortures by which they deſpatch 
themſelves *®, One way of their putting themſelves to death 
the author of that work has omitted in this enumeration; but he has | 


mentioned it ina following page T. And he has given us an example 


of it in a man, who roaſted himſelf in the middle of four fires, 
which he himſelf fed with combuſtible matter that he threw upon 
them. Theſe torments they ſuffer, i in order to expiate the' original ſin 
of their forefathers; for the fall of man is a doctrine maintained by 
Hindoos as well as by Chriſtians J. And they are perſuaded that, by 
e vere ſufferings, and à long ſeries of probationary diſcipline, the foul 
may be refiored to its original purity d. And they have ſacrifices 


| which they make for that purpoſe, which they called facrifices of re- 
generation . But the ſacrifices of all others, which they appear to 
eſteem the moſt effeQual for that purpoſe, are the ſacrifices. of 
_ themſelves, by which they think. they are to be immediately ad- 

mitted to the joys of Heaven. But, though no doubt it be from a 


principle of religion, that they undergo theſe penances, yet the love 
of praiſe and the deſire of honour is one motive likewiſe. And 

there is particularly one ſet of thoſe Devotees, which they call Fogees, 
who are very oftentatious in the penances to which they condemn 


_ themſelves ; for they ſeek the crowded market-place, and delight to 
. ſcourge and lacerate themſelves in the fight of innumerable. ſpecta- 
tors . Thaſe of them who live in the mountains challenge thoſe of 
the plain to endure the ſame torments they endure; and, when they 
| have not reſolution 1 to do 0 fo, they triumph over them . Now, this 


i | | WW. 2 PRES. cannot 
"s * Page 838. & 925 | + p. 168. & 1069, 3 4 P+ S6. EY 
$ p-. 957+. - I Ibid. | 
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eannot proceed from religion, but from a motive of honour and pride: 
And, therefore, 1 think our author has very properly characteriſed them 
to be men of great pride, ſelf-love, and a belief that they are ſaints ; 
and having a ſovereign contempt for all who are not in their eſtate, 
and efteeming them as profane *. But, if there were any doubt, that 
it is the principle of honour, as well as of religion, which incites. 
theſe Devotees to inflict upon themſelves ſuch torments, the example 


of the widows among the Hindoos makes the matter clear: For 


they not only ſuffer themſelves to be burnt on the funeral pile with 
their huſbands, but inſiſt upon it as a privilege belonging to them; 
from the uſe of which they cannot be reſtrained by any entreaties 
of their relations or friends. Of this, three memorable examples 
are recorded by Mr Crawford in his Sketches of the Hiſtory of the Hin- 

doosF. Now, the ſacrifice of themſelves, by ſo cruel a death as that 
of being burnt alive, can only proceed from a principle of honour, 
which makes them aſhamed to ſurvive their huſbands, and not to 
teſtify their affection to them by being burnt alive with them, in a. 
country where ſuch a practice is common: And, accordingly, the 
author, who gives us the laſt of the three egos I mentioned, | 
ſays, that it was not love that they bore to their huſbands, which 

was their motive, but an opinion that it was a virtuous action, high-- 
5 ee b ke n not to be avoided by a woman of honourf. 


Mr ef d in tle work, which I think a DET hiſtorical 
collection, mentions ſome other actions of the Indians, which 
| ſhow: that they prefer honour to life, and willingly give up life, 
| when they think it is honourable to do ſos. And, in one of theſe: 
examples, there is a memorable ſaying recorded of a Hindoo, (wor- 
thy of any antient philoſopher,) to whom an European Doctor pre- 
ſeribed a doze of bark and 8805 wine: But the Hindoo er 
Ne | © refuſed: 

» wid. P- 504, + Vol. 2. Sketch 12, 

1 Vol. 2. p. Ä. z Ibid. p. 67. and following, 
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© refuſed to take it, notwithſtanding many arguments that were uſed 
both by the Doctor and the Governor, who accompanied him, 
and who had a conſiderable influence over the Hindoo. They 
* promiſed that it ſhould remain an inviolable ſecret; but he replied, 

© with great calmneſs, © That he could not conceal it from himſelf ;” 
and, a few days after, fell a victim to his perſeverance*,” And here 
we may obſerve, that, in this reſpect as well as in many other, the 
ſenſe of the Beautiful and Becoming does diſtinguiſh man eſſentially 
from the brute; for the brute, ſo far from voluntarily ee his 
life, a it in every way 9 


Wet 
14 
1 
4 
my 
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Beauty i 18 the 1 too, of love and friendſhip among men; 
of compaſſion, beneficence, and generoſity; and in ſhort, as I have 
ſaid, of every virtue; and I will add of religion; for there can be 
| no religion without the love of God. Now, there can be no love of 
God, any. more than of man, without a ſenſe of Beauty in the ob- 
je& of our love. Our Scripture, therefore, very properly recommends 
to us the ſtudy of © what is honeſt, (it ſhould be of ꝛbbat is Beauti- 
ul,) what is praiſe-worthy, and of good report f“. And I would 
| Have every Chriſtian / conſider, whether he can love God or his 
; neighbour as he ought to do, not knowing what Beauty, the object 
of love, is; or, whether he can have ſo much as an idea of the Beau- 
ty of Holineſs, if he has not a proper perception and feeling of Beau- 
ty; or, laſtly, whether he can have any conception of the Joys of 
heaven, which we are promiſed, when we live as we ought to do 
here on earth, if we know not what the Beautiful i is, and chat it 18 
the only depo wo of the tore 1 


4 


n it is tlie TR of knonlades, RY the Bey of nete, 


2s well as the uſe it may be of in life, that makes us cultivate it; 
and without Taſte, that is a ſenſe of the Beautiful in Rants, no fine 
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art ever could have been invented, or have given any pleaſure after 
it was invented, neither can there be art or ſcience without em. 
Now, I have ſhown *, that it is em which makes beauty; and 
even our ideas, white are the foundation of our knowledge of every 
thing, are all, as I have obſerved in more than one place, ſo many 
ſyſtems. Even the idea of a particular object of ſenſe is a ſyſtem. 
That object the ſenſe perceives altogether, and as it were in a lump, 
and without diſcriminating its parts: Whereas the intelle& makes 
that diſcrimination, and perceives that ſome part or parts of it are 
principal, and diſtin& from other parts of it, which. are common to 
other objects; and of that part or parts the idea of this particu- 
lar object of ſenſe is formed. The intellect proceeds, and diſcovers 
that, what thus diſtinguiſhes this particular object, is to be found in 
other objects of ſenſe; and thus it forms a general idea of all the 
objects, which have this diſtinguiſhing quality. And thus is form- 
ed a greater ſyſtem, which is called a ſpecies; then a greater till, 
called a genus; then we proceed to a greater ſyſtem till, that is a 
higher genus; and ſo we go on till we come to the higheſt of all 
genuſes, that is the categories. Theſe form the greateſt, and, at the 
fame time, the moſt beautiful of all ſyſtems, I mean the Sayftem of the 
| umverſe, of which I ſhall ſay a great deal in the next volume of this 
work; and T hope I ſhall ſhow, that it is not only the greateſt, but 
one of the moſt orderly and regular that can be conceived : So that 
it anſwers perfectly to Ariftotle's definition of Beauty, which he 
makes to conſiſt in order, or regularity, and greatneſs. But at pre- 

ſent it is ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſenſe of the Beautiful is neceſ- 
ſarily connected with all arts and ſciences, and with ſyſtems of every 
kind, even with the ſyſtem of the univerſe and with its great au- 


thor; ; the contemplation of which ſyſtem makes the beatific viſion, 


and is the higheſt felicity ay: n nature can attain; and as we 
. 3 | are 
8 Antient Metaphyſics, bo 2. P. 107. | | 
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are by nature intended to enjoy, ſooner or latter, this happineſs, we 
may obſerve the goodneſs of providence in making this ſenſe ſo com- 
mon, I may ſay univerſal, among men, beginning as ſoon as we 
have any uſe of intellect, and going on (till to improve as we ad- 
vance in knowledge. 

Thus it appears that there is nothing good or praiſe-worthy in 
our nature, of which this ſenſe, if properly directed, is not the ſource. 
At the ſame time it is to be obſerved, that as this ſenſe proceeds 


from our intellect, and as our intelle&, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, 


is very imperfect, it muſt often happen, as I have obſerved, that. 
this ſenſe is wrong directed; and then it is productive of the greateſt 
miſchief: For it is the ſource of pride, envy, anger, and revenge; 
which, though they often produce the greateſt Crimes, are accom- 
panied with a ſenſe of the Beautiful, though a very wrong ſenſe. 
For the perſons, who commit thoſe crimes, think that they do what. 


is honourable and praiſe-worthy: So that this ſenſe is predominant 


in our crimes as well as in our virtues; and murders, and other crimes, 
are often committed from a ſenſe of injured honour. - Now, as I 
have ſhown ', there cannot be a ſenſe of honour without a ſenſe of the 


pulchrum and boneſtum ; and it is the ſame with reſpect to our vices. 


Even ſuch men as the Emperors Vitellius and Heliogabalus, when 


2 they. indulged themſelves in the greateſt exceſſes of gluttony and. 


tewdneſs, thought, no doubt, that they were living i in a manner 8 


_—_ the dignity of a Roman Emperor. 


"ich not only is this ſenſe univerſal among men, as belonging to 


intellect, which diſtinguiſhes man from brute, but ir is of moſt com- 


mon uſe. Even when we laugh, one of the moſt common things 
among us, we ſhow a ſenſe of the Beautiful ; for if we had not that 
__ we could not have the ſenſe of the contrary, the Ridiculous. or 

Deformed, 


Page 125. 
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Deformed, which is the object of nents for of aan as I 
have ſaid, there is the ſame knowledge“. 


So univerſally 1s this ſenſe of the Beautiful diffuſed, that we ob 
ſerve it in perſons employed in the meaneſt works, ſuch as a ſca- 
venger, a ſhoe-black, or a maid that cleans a room and is at pains 
to ſet in order the carpet, chairs, and tables, or whatever other 
furniture may be in the room; for all theſe ſtudy to do their 
| buſineſs with a certain neatneſs, order, and regularity: And what is 
that but Beauty? And we ourſelves, with reſpect to our perſons and 
our dreſs, are offended with every thing that is out of order, though 
it give us no pain, nor produce any inconvenience. Thus, if our 
hair or wig is ill dreſſed, it offends us; and ſo does a ſpot upon our 
coat, or our coat if it be only wrong buttoned. Of ſuch irregularity 
in Horace's dreſs, Mzxzcenas, he tells us, took notice, and — 
which is the proper expreſſion of the ridiculous; 
Si curatus inæquali tonſore capillos 

Occurro, rides: ſi forte ſubucula pexæ 

Trita ſubeſt ne vel fi toga diſſidet imparz © | 

| Rides. | Lib. x, Epiſt. 1. 
Julius Cæſar, who, I think, was the greateſt man the Romans ever 
had, was attentive to what was graceful and becoming even in his 
dreſs: For Suetonius tells us, that he was circa corporis curam 
moroſior, ut non ſolum tonderetur diligenter, ac raderetur, ſed vel- 
leretur etiam f. And this attention to what is decent and becoming 
in his dreſs, he preſerved to the laſt moment of his life; for, when 
he was falling with twenty-three wounds, which he had received in 
the Senate, he drew down his gown to his legs, ou heneſtius caderes, | 
etium 1 ore , parte velata wo | 
= Ariſtotle has 5 well defined the e, or ridiculous, to be the irypev, Or de- 
formed, ar g; for, if it be accompanied with Burt to any perſon, it is not ridi- 


culous, but miſchievous, 


+ Cap. 4. ä | + Ibid. Cap. 82. 
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I have, in . courſe of this work, toad. that the love of mo- 
ney is a very general and prevailing paſſion in all civil ſocieties 
where the uſe of it is known. With this paſſion the taſte for Beau- 
ty is very much connected. For, in the firft place, men defire mo- 
ney for the purpoſe of gratifying their vanity, and acquiring things 
which pleafe their taſte, and which they think fine; fuch as fine 
clothes, equipages, magnificent houſes, fine gardens and parks, or, if 
their taſte be more refined, perhaps fine pictures and ſtatues. In thoſe 
caſes it is the ſenſe of the pulebrum that is gratified, not the love of 
| money. But, adly, ſuppoſe money is deſired for its own ſake, ſtill 
there is joined with it the notion that money is a fine thing, and 
what gives rank and figure in the world: And this make the rich man 

purſe- proud, as it is commonly ſaid; or, even if people ſhould de- 
ppiſe him, for being ſo fond of money, he would 855 as the man of 
Athens | mL ** Horace ; 3 


8 me  Gibilat z at mihi plaudo 
Ip ena, 2 ee e e eg en mf g e ve wh Lib. 1. Sat 2. 


Now, he could not havs: applauded himſelf, if he had not thought 
_ that there was ſomething ee; in "the nee of E a 


"I ths. it will be found, upon | accurate nie that this 


ſenſe of the e the e and anne moſt pre- 
8 . | : | dominant 
Ph 1 ONO . © 2. Sat. 3. of Selber 
Hoc Staberi prudentem animum vidifſe—Quid ergo 

Senſit, cum ſummam patrimoni inſculpere ſaxo 

Hzredes voluit ? Quoad vixit, credidit ingens. | 

Pauperiem vitium, et cavit nihil acrius; ut, fi. 

Forte minus lacuples uno —— . 
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dominant priveiple in our nature, connected more or leſs with every 
action proceeding from our will, or the determination of our intel- 
lect, and mixed even with our ſenſual enjoyments ; for we require 
that there ſhould be finery, or at leaſt a certain propriety and decor- 
um, attending our eating and drinking, fteeping or repoſing. A man, 
who keeps a great table, does not do it fo much from ſenſuality and 
a love of eating, as from a notion that it is beautiful and fine. 


And not only is this ſenſe of the Beautiful ſo univerſal, and (6 
predominant in our ſpecies, but it is to be obſerved, at leaſt to a cer- 
tain degree, in ſome of the brutes, particularly in the horfe, the nobleſt 
animal that we have in this country, next to man: He has certain- 
ty ſomething of that ſenſe in him, which Virgil has obſerved, when 
he n ſpeaking of a yok hotfe that is begun to be trained, | 


Tum magis atque magis blandis gaudere magiſtri 3 
Laudibus, et plauſe ſonitum cervicis amare. Georg. 3. v. 186. 


Now, the love of praiſe is neceſfarily connected with the fenſe of the 
Beautiful ; and | myſelf have ſeen my horfes in a field; by way 
of ſport, running races with one another, with great emulation and 
contention who ſhould be firſt; and I am told, that the horſes in 
Rome, that run races without any rider, run as keenly as ours do 
with a rider, whipped too and ſpurred; and they kick and juſtle one 
another in order to get foremoſt; and the horſe who gains the race 
Rands * ſtately at the goal, while the reſt ſneak _ 


5 this 1 would not Hüve de autrfivod. that I think a horſe has 
the idea of the Beautiful; for he has no idea of any thing. But, 

as things in this univerſe are wonderfully connected together, and 
run into one another like ſhades of different colours; — ſo the horſe, 
being the nobleſt animal on this earth, at leaſt in this country, next 
to man, partakes ſo far of the nature of man, that he deſires, as man 


1 | does, 
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does, to excel in the gifts which nature has beſtowed upon him, Pars 
| n in running, and has pleaſure in ſo n 


4 Thus, I think, I have croved, that an author who denies that man 
has this ſenſe, degrades, in fome reſpect, his ſpecies below the horſe; 
nor can I account for any man maintaining ſuch an opinion, other- 
wiſe than by ſuppoſing that he is conſcious that he has no ſuch ſenſe, 
and therefore very, naturally ſuppoſes that others likewiſe have it 
The reader may think, that, having ſaid ſo much of the Beauti- 
ful in other parts of my writings, particularly in the ſecond volume 
of this work, (Book ſecond), where I have given a philoſophical de- 
finition of it*, which is more than any author, antient or modern, 
has done or attempted to do, except Ariſtotle, (and he has done. it; as 
I have obſerved, not in his philoſophical works, but in his Poetics 1 
it was unneceſſary that I ſhould have enlarged ſo much upon it 
here. But, as it is effential to intellect, which cannot be conceived 
without it, and whoſe only enjoyment is the contemplation of the 
Beautiful, and as it is more univerſal among men than any other 
paſſion or affection, producing not only whatever is great or good 
among them, but almoſt every action proceeding from deliberation 
and choice, and ſuch as.can be called: the action of an intellectual 
creature, [ thought, that, as the very exiſtence of it was denied, I could 
hardly ſay too much'upon the ſubject, more eſpecially as it has not 
: | been treated of by any modern philoſopher, as far as I know, except 
S . Je Mr Pies 1 25 denies the exiſtence of Us in his book upon 
| | : Morals; 


25 vol. 2. of this * P- 107. | 


1 It appears by the Life of Ariſtotle, written Sj Diogenes Laertius, that he wrote a 
Book upon the ſubject, 21g. ac in which, no doubt, a very accurate and philoſophical 
definition of it would be given. But this . as well as many other books of Ariſ- 


totle, is unfortunately loſt. 5 
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| Morals *; whereas, in the writings of the antient philoſophers, it is 
mentioned almoſt in every page, being, in their opinion, the foun- 
dation of virtue, of arts and ſciences, and of every thing that digni- 
fies and adorns human nature. Nor ſhould it be reckoned a para- 
dox, (what the Stoics maintained, and made a fundamental principle 
of their philoſophy), that the 70 #xAoy, or the Beautiful, was not only 
the ſummum bonum, or chief good, but the only good; for it truly 
is, as [ have elſewhere obſerved, that which only gives pleaſure to 
dur intellect. Now, it is by our intelle&, and only by our intellect, 
that we are men; and, therefore, other Wang that are called good, 
are truly only zul in fo far as they tend to give us an opportunity 
of enjoying the only good. Of this kind are health, wealth, friends, 
and every thing elſe that affords us the 1gesgg cggrν ν H TENEIW,. 
Which, according to Ariſtotle, makes a perfectly happy life. Nor do- 
I know any thing in which the antient philoſophy differs more wide- 
ly from the modern; and, therefore, as my deſign is to revive, at 
leaſt to attempt to revive, the antient philoſophy, 1 thought I could 
hardly enlarge too much upon it. And I will fay one thing fur- 
ther on the ſubject, that this ſenſe is predominant not only in pri- 
vate life, but in public affairs and government. It was the ſenſe of 
the Beautiful and the Honourable, the laudum immenſa cupido f, as 
Virgil expreſſes it, that produced thoſe great actions which we ad- 
mire ſo much in the Heroes of Antient Rome: And, in the admi- 
niſtration of civil affairs, it is that which makes men ſuperior to 


wealth or any motive of intereſt; in ſhort, it is the ſource of every 


virtue public or PE neither of which can be Non ems the ſenſe 
of the Beautiful. 


But a wrong fenke of this kind leadb, as I have obſerved, to very 
great errors; nor can a right ſenſe of it be formed by vulgar men. 
To know what 1 is 5 Beautiful n eee is a. fruit of the 


8 Tres 


'® See what I have a8 upon Mr Payley's book, in vol, 6. of Origin of Language, P- 21 1. 
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Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, of which they cannot eat; 
but which is reſerved for men of genius, who apply to the ſtudy of 
learning and philoſophy... From them, however, the vulgar may 
learn to know it; and it is by example chiefly and imitation, that 
they muſt learn. It, therefore, ought to be the chief care of the 
legiſlature, in every country, to fill the great offices of ſtate with 
men eminent and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the people, both by 
nature and education, and particularly by a proper ſenſe of what is 
beautiful, graceful, and becoming, in ſentiments and actions. Theſe 
the inferior people will be naturally led to imitate; and thus Virtue, 
and a true ſenſe of the Beautiful in the conduct of life, will become 
the ſenſe of the people, and be what we call the ta Z Bion, which is ſo 
prevalent, not only in dreſs and other trifling things, but in the great 
concerns of life; for men, that cannot be governed by reaſon and 
philoſophy, muſt be governed by faſhion; and, accordingly, we 
may obſerve, that, Kere men more than any law divine or hu- 


1 1 1 have ſaid u upon che Beautiful, more e Mii the 
reader may think neceſſary, I will, before I conclude this chapter, 
add ſomething more upon the ſubjeR, tending to ſhow: the difference 
betwixt the Good and the Beautiful; about which we have a great 
deal in the Dialogues of Plato, particularly in the Protagerar, but all 
diſputation. and nothing determined; which, as I have ſaid, is the 
manner of Plato, very different, as the ſchoolmen obſerved, from 
the manner of Ariſtotle, And even what Ariſtotle has ſaid at conſi- 
derable length upon the ſubject, in his firſt book of the Magna Mo- 
ralia*, does not ſatisfy me; for, as he- was a great enemy to the 
Ideas of Plato, he would not allow that there is any general idea of 
Good, at leaſt not any that will apply to morals. He, therefore, 
maintained that we have no idea of ed in n but only of par- 

| ticular 
8 Chap 1. and 2. / 
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Ae 1 that is, 8880 applicable to e ſubjects. But, I 


think, it would be a great imperfection, not only of our language, 
but of our thoughts, if we had no general idea of good, which would 
apply to any ſubject that was Fg good, nor had any word to ex- 
Preſs that idea. 


The difference betwixt the Beauti 2 and the Good, may as . 
think, taken from Ariſtotle's diviſion of Cauſes, into the material, the 


efficient, the formal, and the final ; for, it is by defining and divid- 
ing, that Ariſtotle has formed his ſyſtem of philoſophy, and made 


it ſo much more inſtructive, and conſequently better than that of 


Plato. The Beautiful, I think, belongs to the formal cauſe of every 
thing; for it is by the union of parts, and by their connection with. 
one another, that every thing is formed and is more or leſs beautiful. 
But the Good belongs to the final cauſe, being that for the ſake of 
which every thing is formed, th by God and Nature, and by man. 
Now, this Good is nothing elſe but ther which makes the thing pro- 
per to anſwer the end for which it is intended, whether that end be 


utility or pleaſure. And as, in ihe works f God, every thing is 


connected with every thing, the thing which is thus made proper 
for the uſe for which it is intended, is alſo made 4%eful for other 
purpoſes: And in this ſenſe it is good in itieif, and may be faid to be. 


univerſally good, and part of the univerſe, the greateſt and moſt 


beautiful of all ſyſtems. And in this way tbe Beautiful is gi 
ed both from the Good and from the U/cful *. 


The Greeks joined together both the Good and the Beautiful i in 


one word, and called it A Y ; upon which We have a. chap- | 


ter in Ariſtotle, viz. the gth chapter of the 2d book of the Magna 
Vol. V. 1 8 > Moralia, 


| + See what J have further ſaid of the Good and Uſeful, in vol. 2. of this work, pe 


ro. where I have ſhown, that the good is the principal idea, the w/eful denoting only: 


bat is ſubſervient to N 


— 
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Moralia, where he defines. the Beautiful and the Good to be, wwhat 
| has, joined with the Beautiſul, every thing that can make it uſeful ; 
for, ſays he, a man is dg bos, when he has the uſe of thoſe 
good things; which can enable him to be uſeful, and to act that part 
in life which a man of a Beautiful character would chooſe to act. 

Such good things, he ſays, are wealth and power: By which it 
would appear, that Ariſtotle, by «ya; in the compoſition of this 
word, did not mean goodneſs of nature or diſpoſition, which he ſup- 
poſed to be included i in 5 but thoſe external 14 55 e I have 
mentioned. 


238 


It may ſeem extraordinary, that a ſyſtem ſhould be complete in 
all its parts, and have every thing in it connected with every thing, 
ſo as to be perfectly Beautiful, according to my definition of Beauty, 
and yet not be good. But every ſyſtem is intended, as I have ſaid, 
to anſwer ſome end. Now, though it be in itſelf very well fitted for 
that purpoſe, yet ſome thing beſide itſelf may be neceſſary to make 

it anſwer that purpoſe: And if ſo, the ſyſtem, though perfect in 

itſelf, is not good, as ſomething is wanting to make it anſwer the 
end for which it was intended. This may be illuſtrated by many 
examples, both from the works of nature and thoſe of man. Sup- 
poſe a body of a man, or of any other animal, perfectly well formed, 

yet if there is not a mind to animate that body, it is not Good, (though 
it may be ſaid to be Beautiful,) becauſe it cannot perform the end 
for which it was intended by God and Nature. And as to the works 
of man, ſuppoſe any machine formed by him, as perfect as can be 
imagined i in all its parts, and conſequently Beautiful, yet if there be 
no power to ſet it in motion, ſo as to make it anſwer the end for 


which it was intended, it is not 25 or uſeful. 
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C H A FP vm 


After Virtue, Morals in general to be conſidered. — Upon them depends 
the Happineſs of Civil Society.—T he Greeks conſidered Morals and 
Politics as fo cloſely connected, that the y beſlowed upon Both the term 
Political, as both applied to Political Society. Pytbagoras, the 
© firſt who inquired concerning Virtue, — he explained it by numbers. 
— Socrates, more ſucceſsful in his inquiries after Virtue, — He held 
5 all Virtue to be Science. — His Sy/iem alſo defectiue. Ille made it a 
Theoretical Science; whereas it is a Practical Art. Plato made 
_ great improvements upon his Maſter Socrates but erred by mix- 
| ing Metaphyſics with Morals: —0Orber defefts in Plato's Doctrine of” 
Morals. — Ariflotle's excellence in this branch of Philoſophy. Tree 
works of his upon this ſubject. — Ou Faculties, D:ſpofitions, and | 
- Habits, there explained. He divides aur Mind into two parts, the | 
Rational and the Irratioual.— 25. rrational comprehends both the 
Animal and Vegetable Minds,-—S*aivijion of the Rational into the 
| Scientificand Logiſtic. —0/ ngoni::0:4;, a Deliberation=oe-t1;, or 
Deſire ana meats; or Prattice—AriNiotle's definition of Virtue, 
founded on our perception of the Beautitul.—The particular Virtues 
defined and explained by bim moſt accurutely.—Virtue, a middle 
betwixt two extremes of Exceſs and Defet,—all Virtues, accord- 
- ing to him, truly Habits,—and therefore called Ethical. — 4 fourth 
10 upon Morals by Ariſtotle, De Virtutibus et Vitiis. Zit 2 
Summary of the three other works.—P:ra iſe of bis works upon 
Morals.— Many nice di flinTions therein enn ups 4 
en Ariſtotle's Dodrine of Mor als. | 
85 2 | AS 
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S I have 634 ſo much of Virtue in the 3 chapter, and 

explained the definition given of it by Ariſtotle, I think it will 
not be improper, in this chapter, to ſay ſomething of Morals in ge- 
neral, being a ſubject of the greateſt importance: For, upon good 
morals the happineſs, not only of private men, but of all civil ſocie- 
ties, depends; and the two ſciences of Ethics, or Morals, and Politics, 
were underſtood by the Greeks to be ſo much connected, that they 
were both called go>rizn, the name being taken from the greater 
ſubject to which they both applied, namely, Political Society. It 
will, therefore, be proper to treat of them in this volume, the chief 
W of which is the ſtate of man in civil — 


Pythagoras, « as we are informed by Ariſtotle * , was the firſt who 
began to inquire concerning Virtue ; for before him it appears, that 
the philoſophers only ſtudied natural things. He, explaining vir- 
tue, as he did every thing elſe, by Numbers, ſaid, that virtue was a 
number ici, l: What he meant by this I do not know; nor 
am- I ſollicitous to diſcover, becauſe I am well convinced of the truth 
of what Ariſtotle ſays upon this occaſion, that virtue does not be- 
long to the ſcience of numbers. After him Socrates inquired more 
concerning virtue and to better purpoſe; but neither did he come to 


the truth, though, as he ſaid himſelf, he ſpent his whole life inquiring 
what juſtice, temperance, and the other virtues were: For he ſaid, that 


all virtue was ſcience; placing it by that means wholely in the intellec- 
tual part of the mind, and neglecting the virtues of the irrational, that 
is, the animal part; -in ſhort, excluding from his ſyſtem manners and 
paſſions, the natural pwn me; 70 A h, which, as we have ſaid, is the 
very foundation of virtue, and of every thing that is formed by cuſtom 
1 | and 


* Mag. Moral. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. & Cap. 35.5 5 
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and exerciſe; and leaving only what of virtue can be got by teaching 
and inſtruction. Another conſequence of this opinion is, that if virtue 
be ſcience, a man who has the ſcience or knowledge of what Juſ- 
tice, for example, is, or Temperance, muſt of conſequence be juſt or 
temperate; in the ſame manner as a man who underſtands mathema- 
tics or metaphyſics, is a mathematician or metaphyſician. But this 
is certainly not true; and the error lies in making a theoretical ſci- 
ence of what is truly a practical art, as much as painting, muſic, 


and the like: And it would be as abſurd to ſay, that a man can be 


virtuous by ſcience merely, as that he can be a painter. Next came 
Plato, who improved much upon his Maſter's doctrine of . morals, 

dividing the ſoul, very properly, into three parts, and aſſigning to 
each of them its proper virtues. But he erred in mixing, with the 


- doctrine of morals, metaphyſical ſpeculations about the general idea 


of Good, which, ſays Ariſtotle, was not proper, becauſe not belong- 
ing to his ſubje&. And this 1s the only fault he finds with the Ethics 


of his maſter ; and in this reſpe& only he ſeems to give the prefer- 


ence to his own. But, upon inquiry, it will be found that there are 
many more defects in Plato's ſyſtem, and many more excellencies 
in that of his ſcholar. For, in the f place, Plato explains the vir- 
tues, as he does almoſt every thing elſe, by a ſimilitude: And his 
whole doctrine of Ethics is a compariſon betwixt a well conſtituted 
commonwealth and a virtuous mind; confounding thereby the two 


ſciences of morals and politics, which, though they be branches of 


the ſame ſcience, known by the name, as it has been obſerved, of 
politics, taken in its larger acceptation, yet, for the ſake of method 
and perſpicuity, ought be treated of ſeparately; becauſe, although 
they have many things in common, and though the one be in a 
great meaſure the foundation of the other, yet they have alſo many 


things different. 2do, What Plato ſays of one of the prime virtues, 


namely, Juſtice, is much too general and very imperfect; for he 
ſeems only to treat of that virtue, called Juſtice, in a general ſenſe, 
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comprehending all the ſocial virtues; (for that is what J under- 
| ſtand, when he ſpeaks of juſtice as belonging to all the three 
parts of the mind, and as keeping each of them within jits proper 
province ;) but, of the particular virtue, which we have called Juſ- 
tice concerning the diſtribution and exchange of money, honours, 
and other good things, he has not ſaid a word. Now, that there is 
ſuch a virtue, ſeparate and diſtinct, from the other ſocial virtues, ap- 
pears not only from the nature of the thing, but from the common 
language of men; for, if a man debauches his neighbour's wife, the 
offence is ſaid to be of that ſpecies of iniquity called Incontinence: 
If he runs away and deſerts his friends in battle, it is called” Cowar- 
dice: If he beats or gives a blow, the wrong done to his neighbour, 
is ſaid to proceed from Paſſion or intemperance of anger; and if he 
cheats him of his money, it is called Injuſtice: But, on the contrary, 
if he deal honeſtly by him as to money, and the other things 
I have mentioned, the virtue or habit of mind, from which this 
proceeds, is named Juſtice. So that it is plain there is a parti- 
_ cular Juſtice, and Injuſtice, other than thoſe that are general *. 
But, I/, not only hath Plato not explained ſufficiently this vir- 
tue of Juſtice, but he hath not ſo much as named many virtues 
accurately defined and explained by Ariftotle; which, though they 
5 may be referred to one or other of the cardinal virtues, yet very 
5 well deſerve a particular explanation: Neither hath Plato diſtin- 
8 guiſhed, from the virtues, ſeveral qualities of the mind, which have 
a great affinity to the virtues, and are generally confounded with 
them, ſuch as Continence and Modeſty. Now, theſe, as we ſhall 
ſhow, Ariſtotle has accurately explained, and NED from the 
virtues in W enn, 


\ 


Ariſtotle; A he has ne in any beach of iloſoply, as 1 
think he has excelled in all, has certainly excelled in none more 
chan in Morals; upon which ſubject we have no leſs than three works 
| 7 5 ; : 2x of 
Nicom. Lib. $+ Cap. 4. | 
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of his. In theſe he has explained moſt accurately all the ſeveral fa- 
culties, diſpoſitions, and habits, of the human mind, by which our 

life is conducted. Fit, he has divided our mind into two parts, the 
one which has reaſon; and the other which has not; — To zaXev gov, 
xc 70 ahoyor *, By that part of our mind which has not reaſon, we 
are to underſtand both our animal and our vegetable life: But be- 


twixt which there is a diſtinction, which I have elſewhere made, that 


the animal mind, though it has not reaſon in itſelf, is governed by 
the reaſon of our intellectual mind; whereas the vegetable mind 


has neither reaſon in itſelf, nor liſtens to reaſon. As Ariſtotle's 


whole philoſophy proceeds by diviſion as well as definition, he 
has, in this caſe, divided the intellectual or rational part of our 
mind into two ;—a diviſion, I believe, that is made by no other 
philoſopher. One of theſe parts of our rational mind, contem- 


plates things of neceſſary exiſtence; the other part things contin» 


gent, or which may be or not be. As theſe things are different 
in their nature, it is fit, he ſays, that different parts of the rational 
mind ſhould be aſſigned to the conſideration of them. That part 
which conſiders things of neceſſary exiſtence, ſuch as the theorems 
of ſcience, he calls the ro *s715T1pornov ; or the ſcientific mind, as we 
may tranſlate it. The other he calls the ro Aey:oTixoy, or the ro PovAcus 
ro» 3 which: conſiders contingent things, that may either be or not 


be; ſuch as the events of human life f. Upon theſe events the Jo- 


giftical part of the human mind deliberates; for, as Ariſtotle ſays, 
we can deliberate upon nothing, which it is certain will happen or 


the mind determines for certain reaſons, to do one thing in prefer- 

ence to another; as the etymology of the word imports. From this 

mpoagrs ariſes ogeZi;, or defire; and then follows meaty or pracrice. 

And this is a moſt philoſophical and moſt ſatisfactory account of all 

Set Seit mb ec noon Þ os £ e 300 moral 

- _'* Fudemia, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. | 35 
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* actions, ſuch as I believe is given by no other ohiloſopher . 
As to Virtue, he has given a moſt excellent definition of it in 
general, founded upon that natural perception which every intelli- 
gent animal has of the Beautiful +: And, as to the particular virtues, 
he has ſpoken of them in all his three works upon morals; and has 
defined and explained them more accurately than is to be found 
in any other work, or in all the other works upon the ſubject of 
morals put together. For he has not only explained to us what 
the virtues are, but what the oppoſite vices are; and he has ſhown us 
that all the virtues are a middle betwixt two extremes, the one of 
excels, the other of defect: And he has diſtinguiſhed moſt properly 
betwixt the practice of the virtues, and the Habit or e, from which 
that practice proceeds; and he has ſhown us that all virtues are truly 
habits, formed by cuſtom and practice, and therefore very properly 
ealled by him ethical virtues. And even Prudence, which one ſhould 
think conſiſted wholely in ſpeculation, he conſiders likewiſe as form- 
ed by cuſtom. and habit; and, indeed, without practice and experi- 5 
ence no man can have, in any degree of perfection, the virtue of 
Prudence, any more than of en or Fortitude. N 5 


He "ry a hat treatiſe uport FERN entitled De Virtutibus et Vitits, 
which I conſider as an excellent ſummary and abridgment of the 
three other treatiſes; for he has there ſhortly defined all the ſeveral 
virtues and vices, and deſcribed what is proper and peculiar to each | 
of them. In ſhort, Ariſtotle's works upon Morals are as complete 
as any work can be; and they may be. conſidered not only as a philo- 
| ſophical work, but as a dictionary of all the words belonging to mo- 
rals, characters, ſentiments, and paſſions. And he makes diſtinctions 
in that matter, which are no. where elſe to be found. Thus, he diſtin- 
guiſhes betwixt copvs and po; the firſt applying to a man learned 
not only in the * of life and manners, but in the higher 

| * 
See Cap. 2. Lib. 1. of the Endemia 
+ See p. 125. of this vol. 
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parts of philoſophy, which treat of God and Notanes Whereas 
 $g0149405 only denotes a man who excels in the virtue of prudence, 
or Peovne4s, as it is called in Greek, of which the ſubject is the acci- 
dents or contingents only of human life. But this virtue of Prudence 
is very juſtly ſet at the head of the four cardinal virtues: For it go- 
verns and directs them all, and ſets bounds to their excefles, or ſhows 
wherein they are deficient ; in ſo much, that Ariſtotle ſays, that the 
other three virtues are to be conſidered as modifications or particu- 
lar applications of prudence to the actions of men. He diſtinguiſh- 


es alſo betwixt oo@;oy and £yxearns: The firſt is a man who has no 


inclination to vicious pleaſures, and whoſe mind, therefore, in that 
reſpe&, is entirely 500, or correct; whereas £yzearys is a man who 
has vicious inclinations, but is able to reſtrain them. He diſtin- 
guiſhes alſo, with reſpect to vices, betwixt the axoauorw& and the 
«xgar1s: The firſt is a man who is led by principle to purſue vicious 
pleaſures, thinking them his greateſt happineſs; the other is a man 
who has the principle of virtue in — but it is overcome by the 
ee to vice. 


In kis- Gout as upon Morals, he has not only defined and 
deſcribed moſt accurately the different virtues and vices, but he has 
enlarged upon every thing that can make life happy, and particular- 
ly upon friendſhip. Upon this ſubject, he has beſtowed no leſs than 
two entire books in his Nicomacheza, the 8th and gth. The firſt of 
16 chapters; the ſecond of 12. He has ſpoken alſo of it in the firſt 
book of the Magna Moralia, cap. 32. and in the ſeven laſt chapters 
of the ſecond book, the firſt of them a very long one, are all upon 
the ſubject of friendſhip; and, in his Eudemia, he has beſtowed al- 
1550 the whole laſt book upon it, all . the two laſt chapters. 


I will only add ſome obſervations more upou Ariſtotle? s doctrine 
of Morals. He ſuppoſes all the virtues to be 418 or habits, formed 
Vox. , | T | by 
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by practice or cuſtom. And hence it is, that he calls the virtues *zpera: 


Vac, or eon, deriving the name, as he ſays, with a very ſmall va- 
xiation, from the word cds, ſignifying caſtom x. One of theſe vir- 
tues, which he calls @goryo:s, or copre, belongs to the intellectual 
part of the mind, and is acquired and much improved by teaching: 
Yet, he ſays, it requires time and experience to make it complete ; 
and, therefore, according to him, it is likewiſe a ig, and con- 


ſequently muſt, by practice, be formed into a habit}. Nor is it 
without reaſon that Ariſtotle ſays, that all the virtues, which are em- 


ployed in the conduct of life, and are therefore called practical vir- 


 2ues, are formed by practice and cuſtom into habit: For every man, 


who knows any thing of human nature, muſt know how prevalent. 


habit is in it, which is called, not improperly, a ſecond nature; and 


it is often more prevalent than the firſt. It is ſo prevalent, that we 


do nothing in life perfectly, nor with eaſe and pleaſure, (with which 
virtue ought to be practiſed, as it is in it that our happineſs conſiſts,) 
unleſs we have, by continued practice, formed the habit of it 5; ſo 
that Virtue is very properly defined by Habit, and called ethical. See 
alſo the th chapter of the Nicomacheia, where he ſhows that all the 
affeQions of the human mind are three, rab, dvraprrs, Ls; that is, 
paſſions or feelings of the human mind, faculties or powers of acting, and, 
laſtly, habits. Now, ſays he, virtue is neither paſſion nor power; 


therefore it is Habit. And, in the preceding chapter, he proves, that 


virtue is not knowledge of what virtue is; but that there muſt be prac- 


ice, and a habit in that way formed. For it is with virtue, he ſays, 


as it is with health. If we only knew how health is to be preſerved 


or recovered, but do not practice theſe things, we may be very good 
Phyſicians, but we ſhall not enjoy health: In the ſame manner we 


may 48 very well ——— nn but if we do not 
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practice virtue, we are not virtuous. But, he adds, that even the 


mere practice of virtue will not make us virtuous; but we muſt know 
that what we practice is virtue, and we muſt practice it for chat rea- 
ſon. 


And here I conclude what, in my opinion, is proper to be ſaid upon 
the ſubject of morals, in a work of this kind: And, I hope, the reader 
will not think that I have enlarged too much in praiſe of Ariſtotle's 
fyſtem of Morals, which, in my judgment, is the moſt inſtructive 

work in the philoſophy of human lifc, and in the practice of thoſe 
things which only can make us happy in our preſent ſtate, that ever 
| was written. And, as it explains all the paſſions, affections, habits, 
diſpoſitions, and, in ſhort, every quality belonging to the. human 
mind, it may be faid to teach a man more to obey that precept of the 


Delphic God, to know thyſelf, the foundation of all wiſdom and 


virtue, than any other book upon morals, and, I think, I may add, 
than all the other books upon morals put together, 


FT'z . CHAP. 
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CH A p. IX. 


Contiriuation of the Enlogium of Ariftotle.—Many Philoſophers before 
e he fit gave a form to Philoſophy, and reduced it to five 
' heads, Logic, Mordls, Politics, Phyſics, and Metaphyſics —L ogic 
prepares the Human Intellett for cultivating the others, and is 
therefore called an Organic Art.— it analyſes the Jubjetis ahn 
wbirb intellect operates. Ibis analyſis compared with that of the 
matter of Language into Elemental Soutids, the form of Language 
into parts of ſpeech, and Muſic ic into the gamit;—and ſhown to 
de more wworiderful than all theſe. —Invention begins with the com- 
| Bounll, aui reduces it by hyllogiſm into propoſitions, —and theſe into 
femple terms. Here tnalijis ends and Teaching begins —Arifto- 
les Logic commences with ſimple terms.—Theſe he reduces to ten 
- claſſes, called Categories. From them he proceeds to propofitions, 
bib combined, produce Syllogifm.—Of the modes and figures of 
Syllogi/m.—All Syllogiſm reduced to this truth, that the whole is 
greater than any of its parti, and contains them all. The great uti- 
lity of Ariſtotlès Logic. —Without Audying it, no Man can give a 
reaſon for his belief in any demonſtration. —Inftance of this. — Likely 


| 1 that Pontius Pilate had read Ariflotle's Logic, from the queſtion he 
755 N | put to our Saviour, What is Truth? — Ariſtotle got the principles of 
= 5 | this ſyſtem of Logic from the books of the Pythagoreans,—and the 
1 ; 1 Pythagoreans had it from Egypt. — It went alſo to India from 


195 „ 1 Egypt. — Before Ariſtotle, the Philoſophers of Greece did not know 
- a qꝙcbat Science was,—They uſed the Dialectic Art, explained by 
Ks in his Topics. — Hit ſyſtem of Dialectic a great effort of 


Genius, 
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Genius. Dj HFerenice Jefuoiai it and the Dae ve 8 Syllogifm. : 
A, Morals Holen of in the laft chapter. — Ariſtotlès Politics, 
a pratiical Science, —formed from the fludy of the Governments of 
many States; NP? wonderful knowledge here diſplayed. — His Phy- 
fics contain a diviſion, unknown to Modern Philoſophers, betwixt 
the Hiſtory and Philoſophy of Nature.—Praiſe of his Hiſtory of 
Animals, —The ſubject of his Natural Philoſophy, Body animated. 
Ez every Body an immaterial principle, or idea of the thing. Me- 
7 taphyſics treats of the firft principles of things. It. ſupplies the de- 
fett of inferior Sciences. —This exemplified in Geometry and Arith- 
melic. — Ariftotle has ſaid little of Theology, the higheſt part of Me- 
taphyſice, and the ſummit of Human Knowledge. — He was never- 
thelefs a genuine Theift. Ai, Philofo opby deficient in this branch com- 
pared with Plato's. But Plato was mſirued in Egypt both in 
Divinity and the Doctrine of Ideas, and alſo in the antecedent and 
future States of Man Zy theſe States the fyſtem of Marr reconciled 
_2onth the Wi ;Jdom and Goodneſs of God. —Praiſe of Ari, iftotle* s Poetics 
and Rhetoric—particularly of the Poetics.—The number of his writ= 
M42? in but a ſhort lift of 63 years, and part of it Sent in educat- 
"ing t the Conqueror of the World, amazing. — His YON * abr a 
1602855 as e bis Genius ond Learning. 


I 1 wh laſt chapter with an Wi cw upon Ariftoile $ 
Philoſophy of. Morals ; ; and although [ have faid a good deal 


in praiſe of him, in ſeveral parts of this work, yet 1 think my- 
ſelf fo much obliged to him for the inſtruction that I have got 
from his writings, more than from the writings of all the other phi- 
loſophers put. together, that T will add ſomething more t to | his praiſe | 
in t this chapter. | 5755 

© "Before his ſe 0 that's were ty ies in Set d upon Ge. 
rent ſubjes of phllofopfy; arid his maſter Plato Has left us a great 

deal 
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deal of that kind. But Ariſtotle was the firſt man in Greece that 

gave a form to philoſophy, and made a fyſtem of it; of which he 

treated under five heads, Logic, Morals, Polity, Phyſics, and Me- 
taphyſies, which comprehend every ſubject of philoſophy; and up- 

on each of theſe we have writings of his Kill rue. _—_— wy 
— that have been loſt. 1 | 


Hd ages his Ley. very he TAN with IR WAY 555 the 5 
antiedts, is called an organic. art, and not improperly, as it prepares 
the organ by which all arts, ſciences, and philoſophy, are cultivated; 
I mean the intellect; the operations of which he has deſeribed very 
accurately, and directed them. To this work he has given the title 
of Analytics ; and it is an analyſis of all the ſubjects upon which the 
human intelle& operates, and the moſt wonderful analyſis. that ever 
was made. The analyſis of the material part of language, I mean 
the pronunciation of it, into its elemental ſounds, was a great diſ- 
covery; and ſuch a diſcovery as has not been made by the many 
barbarous nations, who have the uſe of language, and ſpeak very 
well, not only in private converſation, upon the common buſineſſes 
of life, but in public aſſemblies upon the affairs of ſtate. The ana- 
lyſis of language, conſidered as ſignificant, into what is called the 
parts of ſpeech, was alſo a great diſcovery, and was made only by 
| nations far advanced in civility and arts. And what I think a greater 


= diſcoyery than either of thefe, the analyſis of muſic into its elemen- | 


tal notes,, and in that way forming a gamut or ſcale of muſic, Was 
invented only in the parent country of all arts and ſciences, Egypt. 
But the greateſt diſcovery, and moſt wonderful analyſis that ever 
was made, is the analyſis of all the ſubjects of human thought chat 
are to be ſeen in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or, in 
ſhort, that are to be found in the world of nature, or in that world | 
of art which. man may be faid to have created, And not only. are 
dhe objects t themſelves e and diſtinguiſhed from one nacher, | 
. in 
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in this great analytical work of Ariſtotle, but our various opera- 

tions upon them, by comparing them, and putting them together, or 

ſeparating e _ likewiſe e and divided into different 
claſſes. 


The order of invention in al arts is to beg with the conan, 
al to analyſe it into its firſt principles, or elements, of which it is 
compoſed. The compound, in this caſe, is that operation of the 
human intelle&, which we call reaſoning, or putting together propo- 
fitions in ſuch a way, as from them to infer certain concluſions; or, 


in other words, to form //logi/ms. Now, ſyllogiſms conſiſt of propo- 


ſitions; theſe again of ideas, or ſimple terms, as Ariſtotle calls them; 
and there the analyſis ends; as in ſpeech, the analyſis is into ſenten- 
ces, words, and letters, or elemental ſounds, with which the ana- 
lyſis of ſpeech ends. Now, where, in the diſcovery of any art, the 
N analyſis « ends, there teaching begins; and, accordingly, in the art of 
ſpeech, the teaching begins with letters or the elemental ſounds of 
ſpeech, when conſidered only as vocal, or with what is called the parts 


of ſpeech, when conſidered as ſignificant. . And, in like manner, 
Ariftotle's ſyſtem of logic begins, where the analyſis ends; that is with 


ſimple terms, of which he has treated in his book of Categories. To 
enumerate all the particular ferme, that is the ideas formed by the hu- 
man mind, of which reaſoning is compoſed, would be a thing im- 
practicable, at leaſt by creatures of finite capacities ſuch as we are: 
And it was, as I have elſewhere ſhown, a wonderful diſcovery, 
and perhaps the greateſt effort that ever was made by the human in- 
| telligence, to reduce them to claſſes, and to number them, making- 
them amount to ten, which are called by Ariſtotle Categories, In this 
manner we have the analyſis of propoſitions, which are not only ana- 
5 lyſed into their two terms of praedicate and ſubje&, but are reduc- : 
ed to certain claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the matter and form of the ſyl- 


logiſms; and theſe claſſes are numbered, and made to amount to no 


fewer than 3024. 


And 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. thus we are at laſt . at the compound, with which the 
art of logic, as well as of other arts, muſt have begun; I mean Rea- 
Joniag, which is compoſed of ideas and propoſitions, put together 
ſo as from them to infer certain concluſions, that is, Syllagiſed. 
Now, it was to be ſhown in what manner propoſitions were to be 
put together fo as to form a ſyllogiſm ; and this, as it is the finiſni- 
ing part of logie, is the moſt difficult: For it was performed by di- 
viding the ſyllogiſm into figures, and thoſe ſigures into modes, from 
Which all the various forms and figures ia which reaſoning appears 
axe to be deduced. Of all this I have ſaid a good deat in the pre- 
face to the third volume of this work * ; where I have ſhown the 
very great difficulty of the invention of the art, and, at the ſame 
time, the great beauty of it, viz. that, however intricate and difficult it 
may be; it is all reducible to this Gmple principle, that the whole is 
greater than any of the parts, and contains them all T7. And I will 
ſay nothing more of it here, except to add ſomething to what I have 
faid of the utility of it, which is ſo great, that, without the know- 
1 it, we cannot tell what ſcience, what certainty, ar truth, 
For proof of this, I will give an example of an argument that 
: I: have mengions lwwbere: Wain to org: that POP is a "nb 
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very Man 4 an Animal. 
bo. ., Therefore every Man is a Subſtance, _ 


Thebes; 1 believe, who! miner Wb desc of. ah Wil of 
the concluſion of this ſyRogiſm: But, how he is convinced of this, 
and for -what-yeaſon dees he believe it to be true, no man can tell, 
| who has not learned, from the logie of Ariſtotle, to know what a 
Propoſition, and what a ſyllogiſm, is. There he will learn, that every 
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is affirmed or denied, is called the Praedicate ; and that of which it 
is affirmed or denied, is called the Subject. The praedicate be- 
ing a more general idea than the ſubject of which it is praedieated, 


muſt contain or include it, if it be an affirmative propoſition; or if 


it be a negative propoſition, it muſt exclude it. This is the nature 
of propoſitions *: And, as to Syllogiſm, the uſe of it is to prove 
any propoſition that is not ſelf-evident. . And this is Gone by find- 
ing out what is called a middle term, that is a term connected with 


both the praedicate and the ſubject of the propoſition to be proved. 


| Now, the propoſition to be proved here is, that man is a ſubſtance; 
or, in other words, that ſubſlance can be praedicated of man And 


the middle term, by which this connection is diſcovered, is animal, 


of which ſubftance is praedicated; and this is the major propoſition 
of the ſyllogiſm, by which the major term of the propoſition, to be 
proved, is praedicated of the middle term. Then animal is praedi- 
cated of man; and this is the minor propoſition of the ſyllogiſm, by 


which the middle term is praedicated of the leſſer term, or ſubject of 


the propoſition to be proved. The concluſion, therefore, is, that 
as ſubſtance contains animal, and man is contained in animal, or is 


part of animal, therefore fubſtance contains man. And the concluſion 


| is neceſſarily deduced from the axiom I have mentioned, as the foun- 

_— of the truth of the ſyllogiſm, ba Gern the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, and contains them all: So that the truth of the 

ſyllogiſm is as evident as when we lay, chat if A contain B, and B 
contain C, then A contains C T. | 


I this manner Ariſtotle has demonſirarcdthe truth of the PA 
giſm. But a man, who has not ſtudied his logic, can no more tell 

why he believes the truth of the ſyllogiſm above mentioned, con- 
5 cerning man _ a fubNlance, than a Joiner, or any common me- 
Vol. V. 5 55 IF „ chanic, 


* gee a great deal more concerning nee and the i inaccuracy of our language 
in expreſſing them, in vol. 1. of this work, p. 375. 


e inn 5. of Origin of Language, p. 358. & 359. 
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chanic, who applies a foot or a yard to the length of two bodies, and 
finds that both agree exactly to that meaſure, and are neither long- 
er nor ſhorter, can give a reaſon why he believes the bodies to be 
of equal length, not knowing the axiom of Euclid, © That two things, 
* which are equal to a third thing, are equal to one another.“ 
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By this diſcovery Ariſtotle, as I have obſerved e *, has 
anſwered the queſtion, which Pontius Pilate, the Roman amr, 
aſked of our Saviour, What truth is? The anſwer. to which ap- 
pears now to be ſo obvious, that I am perſuaded Pilate would not 
have aſked it as a queſtion, which he no doubt thought very diffi- 
cult to be anſwered, if he had not ſtudied the logic of Ariſtotle, the 
deſign of which was, as the author tells us, to ſhow. what truth or 
certainty was. But whoever has ſtudied that work, muſt know it 
to be of ſo difficult ſolution, (though, from what I have ſaid, it ap- 
pears now to be ſo eaſy and obvious, that, as I have obſerved in the 
preface above quoted, it could not have been the invention of Ariſ- 
totle, or of any one man, but he muſt have learned it from the Py- 
thagorean books which he had ſtudied; and it muſt have been 
brought, by Pythagoras, from Egypt, the parent country of all arts 
and ſciences: And, as the diſcovery went from Egypt to India, 
where, at this day, the ſyllogiſm is both underſtood and practiſed t, 
we are not to wonder that it ſhould have come to Greece. But, 
though Ariſtotle got the principles and materials from the Pythago- 
rean books, he may have compiled and digeſted them better than 
ever they were in thoſe books. One thing appears to be certain, 
that, before Ariſtotle, the philoſophers of Greece had no ſyſtem of 
Logic, whatever the Pythagoreans, in Italy, might have had. The 
Greek philoſophers, therefore, before his time, and even his maſter 
Plato, muſt have reaſoned as a boy or a vulgar man ſpeaks, who 
may do that very well, if they have been educated among people that 
7 | „ pea 


55 | * Vol. 1. of this work, P- 374. 
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ſpeak well; but, not having learned the grammatical art, they can give 
no account why ſuch a form of ſpeech is correct language, and ex- 


preſſes the thing intended to be expreſſed, and another incorrect. 


And, as there can be no ſcience without reaſoning and ſyſtem, it 


appears that the philoſophers of Greece, before Ariſtotle, did not 
know what ſcience was, any more than ſuch "——_—_ as have not 


ſtudied the me of Ariſtotle. 


3 


| Bur; ba this diſcovery was made by Ariſtotle, there was ano- 
ther art of the reaſoning kind very much practiſed in Greece, but 


not formed into a ſyſtem, nor reduced to what could be called an 


art, till that was done by Ariſtotle : The art I mean is Dialectic. 
Upon this ſubject, Ariſtotle has written eight books, which are en- 
titled Topics; and it muſt appear a wonderful art, in this reſpect, 
that it enables a man to argue upon a ſubject of which he has. no 
ſcientifical knowledge, but only knows ſome qualities or properties of 
it. The arguments uſed by this art are not taken from the nature of 
the thing, nor from the axioms of any ſcience, but from general 
belief, or from the conceſſions of the perſons with whom we argue. 
And as the ſubjects, upon which this art is practiſed, are not only 


things belonging to the practice of life, but to arts and ſciences, the 
number and variety of arguments upon theſe ſubjects muſt have 


been very great; yet, by a wonderful effort of genius and of know- 
ledge, Ariſtotle has contrived to put them all in order, and to re- 


duce them to certain heads, upon each of which he has collected ar- 


guments, which he calls Topics; and ſo has reduced to a ſyſtem 
what we ſhould have thought was capable of no ſyſtem. I will add 
no more upon this ſubject, as I have treated of it pretty fully 
in the firſt volume of this work *, where I have ſhown, that it is 
an art of univerſal uſe, not only in public ſpeaking, but in our 
private intercourſe ' with men +; and I have alſo ſaid a good deal 
upon it in volume ſixth of Origin of Langage But this rea- 


e ſoning 
. Page 405: and following. + Tbid. p. 408. + Book. 1. Chap. 3. 
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ſoning from popular opinions, or from the conceſſions of the man 
with whom you reaſon, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from demonſtration, 
of which Ariſtotle has treated very fully in his 4% Analytics; where, 
after having ſhown us in his „t Analytics what Syllogiſm, in gene- 
ral, is, to which all kind of reaſoning may be reduced, he ſhows us 
what the demonſtrati ve ſyllogiſm is; and that it is ſuch, not only 
from the form of the ſyllogiſm, but Sem the nature of the —— 


— 


: Ad bur much en wider forthe Logic wy Dialectie of Arifto- 
tle. The next branch of philoſophy which I have mentioned; as 
ſtudied by him, is Morals; of theſe I have ſpoken at conſiderable 
length in the preceding chapter, where I have ſhown, that he makes 
the principle of virtue to be the ro z«>ov, or the Pulchram et Hone/* 
tum of the Latins. And I will only add here, that, in his Magna 
Moralia , he ſays, that the *oppun 725 ro xa Nr, is more the princi- 
ple of dne than A0, or reaſon; for, ſays he, in the practice of 
- virtue; the og muſt begin and carry on the practice, while reaſons 
ooh directs, eh AE it / is cherefore the leading cheat f. 


he next branch of philoſophy that Ariſtotle * given us, is Po- 
litics ; a ſcience which he has treated in a manner very different 
from that in which it is treated by Plato, who has made of it a matter 
of mere ſpeculation, and more a pleaſant fiction, I think, than a 
thing, of. uſe or practice. But Ariſtotle has made altogether a Prac- 
tical: ſcience of it; and has formed his ſyſtem of it from the exam- 
| ples of different ſtates, whoſe forms of government, and their ſe- 
veral changes and revolutions, he. appears to have ſtudied moſt 


er. "And: here he ſhows a nn nnn. of 2 | 
| . * 
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ſach as could not have been expected from a man who had appli- EO 
ed ſo much to philoſophy, and ſuch as proves him, I think, to have 
been a man of more univerſal Enowledgs, than perhaps any man 


that ever exiſted. 


Tho next work of Ariſtotle, I ſhall mention, is his Natural Phi- 
lꝛſepby; in treating which, he has made a diſtinction, that is not 
commonly made by our modern philoſophers, betwixe the hiſtory 
and the ſcience or philoſophy of nature. Under the firſt of, theſe 


heads, we have an admirable work upon the ſubje& of animals, 


where there is ſuch a collection of facts, as he could not have made, 


without the aſſiſtance that he got from his pupil Alexander the 


Great; and to which the modern diſcoveries, great as they are, 
have not been able to add much. Of the philoſophy of nature he 
has treated in a work altogether diſtinct, which he has entitled 


xg0074; Pvrixe; So that I hold his natural philoſophy to be much more 
complete than that of the moderns; and particularly in this reſpeck, 
that the moderns do not appear to know even the: ſubje& of natu- 


rat philoſophy ; which, according to Ariſtotle, is body animated, or 
moved by mind“: For mind, he ſays, not only moves all animal and 
vegetable bodies, but alſo minerals, and all bodies unorganiſed as 


well as organiſed; and, he adds, it is a mind in theſe bodies, which 
not only moves them in certain directions, but forms them, and 
makes them what they are. There is, therefore, i in every body, ac- 
cording to him, an immaterial principle, which, as it produces all the 
qualities of the body, and makes it what it is, may be called the 
idea of the thing: So that ideas, according to him, ſo far from be- 
ing inventions and fictions of our minds, as Mr Locke makes them 
to be, are entities as real as the bodies which they form and move; 

and one of theſe, by which bodies are moved up or down, or are 

carried on in any direction in which they are impelled; and which: 
2 
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bi Vol, I, of this, work, P · 231. 
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I call the elemental mind *, is ſo univenial 3 in all nature, that Ariſto- 
tle calls it t by the name of nature. : 
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His laſt work of vhiloſophy 3 is called Metaphyſics, as coming af- 
ter his Phyſics; and is very properly made the laſt part of his phi- 
loſophy, as it treats of the firſt principles of this univerſe, and con- 
ſiders the re or * ore; that is, conſiders things, not as the terms 
of propoſitions or ſyllogiſms, but by themſelves, and as exiſting in 
/ | Þ nature, and not as the ſubject of any particular ſcience, though they 
5 - be the principles of all leer, and of all things exiſting in the 
| | univerſe, 
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7 Frech this ſcience, which may be called the ſcience of ſciences, 
| we are to ſupply the defects of inferior ſciences, that do not demon- 
|. ſtrate, nor ſufficiently explain, their principles. Geometry, for ex- 
1:9 ample, and Arithmetic, are no doubt demonſtrative ſciences; of each 
Lak | of which Euclid has given us a ſyſtem, From him we learn that. 
the ſubject of one of them is lines and figures, and of the other num- 
bers. But he has not told us to what Category thoſe ſubjects belong; | 
ZOPE ſo that from him we do not learn what are the ſubjects of which he 
8 treats. But the Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle lets us know that they be- 
long to the Category of quantity: For, to one or other of the cate- 
gories, all things in this univerſe muſt be referred; and, if that re- 
ference is not made, we cannot be ſaid truly to know the nature of 
the thing. But, further, in order to underſtand perfectly the nature 
of the two ſubjects of which Euclid treats, we muſt divide the ge- 
neral idea of quantity into quantity continuous and quantity diſcete; 
the firſt of which is the ſubject of geometry, and the other the ſub- 
ject of arithmetic. But this is a diviſion which Euclid has not made; 
and, indeed, he could not make it, as he has not told us that Wan; 
tity is the common ſubject of both the ſciences. 3 5 
{a Pet: KR That 
* Vol. 1. of this work, p. 231. 
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That the metaphyſics, therefore, of Ariſtotle is a moſt uſeful work, 
containing the principles of all ſciences, cannot be denied. But there 
is one part of metaphyſics, and which is the higheſt part of it, 
being the ſummit of philoſophy and of all human Enowledge, 
of which he has ſaid very little; J mean Theology. This he has 
only mentioned in the end of his Metaphyſics, where he has ſaid 
enough to ſhow us that he was a genuine Theiſt. But he has given 

us no ſyſtem of theology; ſo that, in this reſpect, his philoſophy is 
very deficient, and not to be compared to that of Plato *. But Pla- 
do had the advantage of having travelled into Egypt, where he learn- 

ed both the Doctrine of the Trinity and his Syſtem of Ideas; by which, 
when joined together, (and I think they are inſeparably connected, as 
I ſhall ſhow. in the next volume of this work,) he makes a wonder- 


ful chain of beings, proceeding from the „rt God, as he calls him, 


or God the Father, as he is called in the language of the Chriſtian 


Theology, through all the ſeveral genuſes and 8 of things, 
down to ER 


| Beſides the doctrine of the Trinity, and of Ideas, Plato likewiſe 


brought from Egypt two moſt important doctrines concerning the 
hiſtory and philoſophy of man. The firſt of theſe maintained an 
antecedent ſtate of man, in which he was a more perfe& creature, 
and happier than in his preſent ſtate; the ſecond maintained a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 4. Theſe two doctrines are of ſuch 
importance, not only in the hiſtory and philoſophy of man, but in 
| eee that if we were to ſuppoſe that man had been always the 
| ſame 


2M See what I have faid of the Theology of Ariſtotle, and of its defects, i in vol. 5. of 
Origin of Language, book 2. chap. 3. p. 384. and following. 


+ See what I have ſaid of Plato's Doctrine of the Trinity, vol. 4 of this work, p. POR 
where 1 have ſhown that it is perfectly ES to the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. | 


1 } Ibid. p. 379. 
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ſame animal that he is now in civil ſociety, (that is the moſt miſer- 
able animal on this earth, as Homer has told us from the mouth of 
Jupiter, and at the ſame time the moſt imperfect of his kind,) and 
had come ſuch out of the hands of his Creator, and is always to con- 
tinue ſuch, without a change of his condition in a future ſtate, the 
ſyſtem. of man would he altogether irreconcilable with the wiſdom 
and goodneſs, of God *. *. And as to the doctrine of a future ſtate, I 
think it is of ſuch importance for the happineſs of man in his preſent 
ſtate, that no man, not even a philoſopher, can be happy in this life, 
if he does not believe that he may be much happier in a * ſtate 
than he can be here. 


When we join theſe two doctrines: of Plato, concerning the pre- 
exiſtant and future ſtates of man, to his doctrine of the Trinity, we 

< need not wonder that the Fathers of the Church: were ſo fond of his 

| philoſophy; that St Auguſtine ſays, as I have elſewhere obſerv- 
ed }, that there is no great difference betwixt his Theology and the 
Chriſtian. And, indeed, I can obſerve none, except that he did not 
know what he could not know, becauſe it had not then happened, 
that our Saviour had come to this earth to let men know that this 
world was drawing to an end, and that, therefore, they ſhould pre- 
pare themſelves for the world that was to come, by repenting and 

eee p their wicked ways. We need not, therefore, wonder 
at what St Auguſtine adds in the paſſage I have quoted, that the 
ester part of the Platonics, of his time, had become Chriſtians; 
as they ſaw; that, paucis' uerbis et Sententiis mutatis, the Chriftian 
doctrine and the philoſophy of Plato were the ſame. And Celſus, 
the philoſopher againſt whom Origen writes, thought the confor- 
mity was ſo great, that he believed e . daa ſtudied the 
works of 148 4 | 5 
* Ses what I have faid upon \ this hs gel, vol. 4 P+ 379. & 380. 5 
5 See Vol. 5. of Origin = Aha p. 345» | 
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10 what I have ſaid on the cnc of the philoſophy of Pla- 
to with that of Ariſtotle, I will add an obſervation upon the man- 


ner in which theſe two philoſopbers have treated philoſophy; and 


tranſmitted it to poſterity, Plato appears to have been ſo fond of 


his Maſter Socrates's method of inſtructing his hearers by converſa- 
tion, that all his writings upon phileſophy are in dialogue. Now, 
if a man is to be inſtructed in philoſophy, or in any other ſcience, 
by a living maſter, I am perſuaded converſation 1 is the beſt method; 


ſor a man, by proper queſtions put to him, may be made to 


inſtruct himſelf; which is the pleaſanteſt way of being taught. 
Of this we have ſome fine examples in the- Dialogues of Plato: 
And even in writing, a ſingle queſtion, or perhaps two or three 
in philoſophy, may be properly enough handled in the way of 
dialogue. But, in a whole ſyſtem of ſcience, (ſuch as Plato has. 
given us upon the ſubje& of government in his 10 books upon Po- 
lity, and his 12 books upon Laws, which are all in Dialogues,) I 
think Ariſtotle's didactic ſtile, proceeding, according to the method 
of ſcience, by definition and diviſion, and the arguments thence: 
ariſing, is infinitely preferable. And, indeed, if his Logic, con- 


tained in his Categories, his book of Interpretation, and his four 


books of Analytics, had been given us in the way of Dialogue, it 
would, I imagine, have been hardly intelligible, inſtead of being, as 
it is come down to us, a moſt beautiful ſyſtem of ſcience, and as 
perſpicuous as it could have been by the nature of the ſubject. 


And here I conclude what I have to ſay upon the ſubject of 
Ariſtotle's . philoſophy ; which, till about the beginning of this- 
century, was the only philoſophy in Europe. Who would de- 
fire to know more of it, may.read what I have further written in 
the Origin of Language; where I have ſhown how much, not on- 


ly philoſophy, but the fine arts, have been obliged to him; parti- 
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| cutarly by what he * written upon Poetry, the fineſt of all the 
fine arts , and upon Rhetoric, the moſt uſeful of them, as it is 
only by it that a free government, in which men muſt be perſuaded 
before they act, can be carried on f. In his Poetics, as I have obſerv- 
_ ed}, he has given us the philoſophy, not only of that art, but of all 
the fine arts; ſhowing us what they imitate and how they imitate; 
and letting us know that it is only imitation, and not verſification, 
that makes them arts. And, indeed, it was proper that he ſhould let 
the reader know this; for, in antient times, all writing in Greece, 
upon every ſubject, even upon philoſophy, was in verſe, (and ac- | 
cordingly Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, mentions the philoſophy of Em- 
pedocles as being in verſe,) becauſe they thought, that whatever 
was worthy to be committed to writing, and in that way preſerved, 
ſhonld have all the ornament that language could beſtow upon it; 
and it is recorded, that one Pherecydes was the firſt man who wrote 
in proſe, Ariſtotle, therefore, tells us, that it is not ver/e which 
makes poetry, but only imitation, though in proſe: And, accord- 
- ingly, he ſpeaks of the zr N (that is the Dialogues of Pla- 
to, where Socrates is the chief ſpeaker, and which have always ſome 
kind of _ or ſtory interwoven with them) as vous of poetry. 


I will clade this chapter upon Ariſtotle with an obſervation 
that J have made in the 6th volume of the Origin of Language 9, 
and which ſhows him, more perhaps than any thing I have men- 
tioned, to have been a moſt extraordinary man. It is this, that he 
lived no more than 63 years, three of which he ſpent in the ſchool 


of Socrates, twenty under Plato, and eight in educating the conquer- e 
or of the world; yet he found time, as Diogenes Laertius informs 


us, to write 400 books, 1 rene, as Laertius calls them, ) of 
| which 


2 Page 54. of Vol. 6. of r Origin of Language. + Vol. 4. of this work, p. 182. 
1 Page 54. of Vol. 6. of Origin of Language. 5 Ibid. 55. 
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which only about 130 are preſerved to us“. And he found time, 
not only to write ſo many books, but alſo to eſtabliſh the beſt ſchool 
of philoſophy in Greece, which he taught walking in the Licæum; 

ſo that his induſtry and application to ſtudy muſt have been as ex- 
ne, as his hee and mY | 


| "6 he CHAP. 
25 See Du var Inrodufion i. edition of Arittl, p. 1 
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No Modern Philoſopher has diſtinguiſbed betwixt the operations of our 
Intellect in forming Ideas and in comparing them euer The |: 
knowledge of this diſtinction neceſſary for knowing what Man is.-— 

The deſign of Ariſtotle's Logic being to ſhow what Science and 

| Truth are, the fludy of Logic preparatory to the fludy of Philoſopby. 
Me Locke's Efſay on the Human Underflanding, our only book of 
Logic in Engliſh. — Imperfections of that work on the operations of 
be Diſcurſus Mentis:— Mr Locke ſays little of Propoſitions, — doe: 
not make the diſtinction betwixt the Predicate and Subject, did not 
anderfland the meaning of the word Syllogiſm ;--has told us, in a few 
words, what Truth is, which Ariſtotle has explained in his Catego- 
ries, his Book of Interpretation and his Analytics. — Ar Locke full 
an the ſubject of Ideas. Thgſe to be conſidered in this chapter. The 

_ © nature of them not explained by Ariſtotle nor by Porphyry in his Intro- 
duction to Ariſtotle's Logic. —T his defe attempted to be ſupplied by 
the Author. —Diflin#ion betwixt Particular and General Ideas nece/- 
fary;—the former produce the latter. —Our firfl Leas are of particu- 
lar Objects of Senſe :—Theſe formed by ſeparating the peculiar qua- 

ties of Objedts from the accidental. Example of this operation re- 
ferred to.—The next flep is abſtracting them from the Body in which 

5 they are inherent: = Mr Locke admits Ideas of this Rind. Then 

; | generaliſing tbem. Our firftl General Ideas, of Specieſes ;—from theſe 
eve aſcend to Genuſes ;—and from Genuſes to the Categories, —Confu- 
fron of Mr Locke on this Subject. —Propriety of Plato's Definition of 

anldea.—The Claſſes of the higheſt Genuſes numbered by Archytas.— 
The number of Specieſes and e infinite with reſpe# to our ca- 
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pacities. —Wonderful how the infinity of N can be arranged 
and made the object of our contemplation ;—done by abſtraction and 
generallization.-- Mr Locke ignorant of the nature of Ideas: He con- 
Pound them with Senſations: —Gives them to Children in the womb: 
| — Makes our feelings of Pleaſure and Pain Ideas, —and accounts for 
ſinging birds retaining the tunes they have learned, by their having 
the Ideas of them in their memories, Mi Locke's error in not diſ- 
 tinguiſhirg a Senſation from an Idea.—He confounds Action and 
Paſſion, and the Intellectual with the Animal Life:—Ignorant even 
of the nature of Senſations ;: did not know that, with ręſpect to 
_ © them, the Mind is paſſive, and with reſpect to Ideas a&tive:—Cauſe 
of Mr Locke's error, his not diſtinguiſhing betwixt the materials of 
which Ideas are formed, and Ideas themſelves. —Recapitulation of: 
the imperfetions of My Locke's Efſay;—nevertheleſs taught in ſome 
of our Univerſities as a complete ſyſtem of Logic, while Ariftotle's 
Togic is neglected.— O our Phantafia;—a faculty of great uſe in 
forming Ideas; — different from Memory :—1t is the Cuſtodier of our 
Senſations ;— Memory the repoſitory of Ideas. —Difference betwixt 
Man and Brute with reſpect to the Phantaſia.—Our Ideas of Mind, 
and of it. different kinds, formed in the ſame way that we form 


Particular and General Ideas of objefis of Senſe. —This elſewhere 


explained. — The manner how Particular Ideas are contained in ge- 

neral. It ſhows the relation beltoixt the Praedicate and the Subjeck 

e Propojitions, — Of the uſe of a good Logic, which ſhows us the pro- 
© preſs of our Ideas from the moſt ſimple Ideas of object of Senſe to 
: the moſt general Ideas F any, and which are ſaid to be Things ex 
jiſting; as they rontain all other things, and are contained in the 
4 Supreme mind. Thus a good Logic conduct. us to Theology. | 


IN the preceding chapter I have ſhown what Ariſtotle has done to 
explain the diſcurſive faculty of the mind, which the Greeks 


1 call Aavrait, and the commentators upon e Nonos peer H- 
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vun; by which the mind paſſes from one idea to another, compares 
them together, forms propoſitions and ſyllogiſms, and makes what 
is called /cience, This diſtinction, betwixt that operation of our 
intellect, by which we form our ideas, and the di/cur/us mentis, by 
which we eompare them together, and reaſon upon them, is not 
made by any of our modern philoſophers: And yet, without it, we 
cannot know what man is, according to Ariſtotle's definition of 
him; which is hat of an animal capable of intellef aud ſcience, in 
Greek vov xa exrornung de ο:t Meaning by vous, that firft opera- 
tion of the intellect, by which it forms ideas; and by exrornzn, that 
operation of the intellect, by which it compares its ideas, and forms 
what we call cience, and which the Greeks very properly called 
ex:771p1, as the mind then ſtands Kill as it were, having finiſhed 
the operations upon its ideas. To ſhow us what is truth or ſcience, 
is the profeſſed defign of Ariſtotle's Logic ; and, therefore, it 
| ſhould be conſidered as preparatory to the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
of all arts and ſciences, the habe of n is to e en 
and to e - 121 
* e hae * one has in | Englich upon the Ga of — 5 Mr 
| Eacke's eſſay upon the Human Underſtanding, in two volumes; 
where he has ſaid a great deal upon Ideas, but little or nothing 
upon the di/eurſus mentis, by which ideas are compared together, 
and of them propoſitions and ſyllogiſms formed. He has, in the 
ecurſe of his work, mentioned propoſitions; but he does not appear 
to me to have known what a propoſition was; for he no where 
makes the diſtinction betwixt the praedicate, or attribute of a pro- 
poſition, and the fubje& of it. Now, without making that diſtinc- 
tion, it is impoſſible to know what a propoſition is: For, in every 
propoſition, there muſt be ſomething affirmed or denied; and that 
makes the Praedicate of the propoſition: And there muſt alſo be 
* of which the Pracdicate i is affirmed « or denied ; and that 
is 
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is the Subject of the propoſition. And as to ſyllogiſm, I do not re- 
member that, in either of his two volumes, he has ſo much as men- 
tioned the word; or, if he has named it, I am ſure he did not un- 
derſtand it. He has, however, told us what truth is, that it is the 
perception we have of the agreement or diſagreement of our ideas. 
If the reader is ſatisfied with this account of truth, he will think that 
Ariſtotle has employed his time very ill in writing, upon the ſubject, 
all the books that I have mentioned *, making altogether a con- 
ſiderable volume; and he will pity me (if he does not deſpiſe me) 
for having beſtowed ſo much time and ſtudy in explaining thoſe 
books, when I ought to have been ſatisfied with what Mr Locke 
has told us in fo few words. I ſhould agree with him if I could be 
convinced that any art or ſcience could be perfectly well practiſed 
by any perſon by mere cuſtom and habit, without having learned 
the principles of the art. That the art of language cannot be ſo 
practiſed, and that no man can be ſure that he ſpeaks correctly with- 
out having learned the grammatical art, muſt be allowed. Now, 
that the exerciſe of the diſcurſive faculty of the mind, or what we 
call reaſoning, is an art, and a very great art, being the foundation 
of all arts and ſciences, cannot be denied: And, therefore, I ſay 
that no man, by mere cuſtom or habit, by which, and which only, 
moſt men reaſon as well as ſpeak, can be ſure that he reaſons well ; 
nor can he correct himſelf, or any other man, when he reaſons il 
a1 having learned the art of reaſoning. 


Though Mr Locke 1655 ſaid fo little of that faculty of the mind, 15 
which we compare our ideas, and form of them reaſoning and argu- 
ment, he has ſaid a great deal concerning ideas themſelves; and, Ithink, 
they are a neceſſary part of Logic, as they are the materials of propoſi- 
tions, of ſyllogiſms, and of all our knowledge. Of ideas I propoſe to treat 
in this chapter; which is the more neceſſary, _—_ though Ariſtotle has 

; made 
1 5 Bien 161. . 
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made theſe univerſal ideas, upon Which he has written his book of 
Categories, the foundation of his whole ſyſtem of Logic, yet he has | 
not told us what the nature of an idea is, nor how it is formed; nei- 

ther has Porphyry, in the Introduction which he has written. to 

_ Ariſtotle's Logic, ſaid a word upon the ſubject. I will therefore en- 
deavour to ſupply this defect, which I think there is in Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, the beſt way I can : And I hope to be able to give a 
better account of ideas than is to be found in any modern book, at 

teaſt better than what * Locke has given. of the. 
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| 1 ul begin with: a diſtinQion of So which Mr Locke has not 
made, but which, I think, is abſolutely neceſſary to be made, in or- 
der to account for the origin of them, into Particular and General; 
of which the particular muſt, in the order of nature, be firſt; for it 
is impoſſible to conceive general ideas without particular, of. which 
they are . 


As our r ſenſes, i in this ſtate 28 our de are the firſt inlets to 
our knowledge, our firſt ideas muſt neceſſarily be of particular ob- 
jects of ſenſe, of which we perceive by our ſenſes ſeveral different 5 
qualities. But theſe we muſt not take altogether and in a lump, as 
the brute does, but we muſt ſeparate a quality, one or more, which is 
EE predominant in the object and peculiar to it, from other qualities that 
| are accidental and common to it with other objects; and of theſe 
qualities we form the Idea of the thing. Of this I have given an 
example in the caſe of a Horſe *; in which the reader will obſerve, 
that if we did not ſeparate thoſe diſtinguiſhing qualities, which E 
have mentioned, from that of colour, of having four feet, and from 
other qualities that a Horſe may have in common with other animals, 
we ſhould not have any idea of a Horſe. And this may be illuftrat- 
ed bythe ideas we form of the Figures of geometry. Of theſe 
| figures 
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figures our ſenſe perceives nothing, except that they limit or bound ſo 


much of the ſurface on which they are inſcribed. But, to have the 


idea of a triangle, we muſt know that it is bounded by three lines: 


And we cannot have the_idea of a ſquare, without knowing that it 


is bounded by four equal lines, forming as many right angles. 


In this manner we form the particular idea of any object preſent- 

ed to us by our ſenſes, And, the next ftep, in the progreſs of our 
ideas, is to abſtract the idea, thus formed, from the body in which it 
is inherent, and to form an idea of it ſeparated from that body. 
And this operation of the mind ſhows, that the firſt ſtep in form- 
ing thoſe ideas, is conceiving them as inherent in the body: For 
otherwiſe they could not be abſtracted from it; ſo that there 
would be no ſuch thing as an abſtract idea, which all the authors, 
who treat of ideas, and Mr Locke among the reft, admit have a 
real exiſtence. 


The third ſtep in the progreſs is to form what is called a general 
idea. And this is done by obſerving, that other objects of ſenſe have 


the ſame peculiar or diſtinguiſhing qualities, that we have obſerved 


in the ſingle object, of which we have formed the particular idea: 
Which qualities when we apply to theſe other R we form 
What is called a general idea. 


The firſt general * muſt neceſſarily be of ſpecieſes, and of the 
loweſt ſpecieſes, which have nothing below them but individuals. 
And this is neceſſary, our firſt ideas being, as I have ſhown, of in- 
dividual things. From the ſpecies our ideas riſe to the genus, as 


from our idea of the ſpecies man or horſe, we riſe to the genus, | 


animal; and from a lower genus we aſcend to a higher; and ſo on 


from lower to higher, till we come to the higheſt genuſes of all, that 


is the categories. | 
York V. Y : | Thus 
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Thus I diſtinguiſh particular from general ideas, 42 both from 
abſtract ideas: Whereas Mr Locke makes no diſtinction betwixt 


particular and general ideas; and, in his language, ideas, ahßſract 


 taeas, and general ideas, denote all the fame thing. 


And here we may obſerve how properly Plato has defined an idea, 


to be one of the many; for even the idea of a particular object is a 


ſelection of one or more qualities of the object, out of many that 


may belong to it. The general idea is one of many more; and the 


number, of which the idea makes one, ſtill increafes, when the ſpe- 
cies riſes to a genus, and that genus to a higher genus, and ſo on 
from genus to genus, till they come to the higheſt genus of all. 
Theſe have been clafſed, and the claſſes numbered in that great 


work of the Pythagorean philoſopher Archytas, entitled by him, 


very properly, He. rov rares, or, Of the Univerſe ; and which, as I 


have ſaid elſewhere *, is, in my opinion, the greateſt diſcovery in 
philoſophy that ever was made; for it makes a ſyſtem of the whole 
_ univerſe, and divides it into a certain number of parts. But, as to 
che fubordinate genuſes, and the ſpecieſes below them, no body hither- 
to has attempted to number them: And, with reſpect to the indi- 


viduals contained in the ſpecieſes, they are certainly infinite in num- 
ber, at leaſt with reſped to our capacity. Whoever, therefore, looks 


around him with any degree of attention, and ſurveys the infinite 


number of objects which he ſees in the Heavens above and on the 


Earth below, and particularly on the Earth, with which we are beſt 
| acquainted, - where there are the three great kingdoms, the Animal, 
the Vegetable, and the Mineral, with all their different een | 


— 


and qualities, ; 
ES Frigida ubi RE calidis, Kale ficcis, 
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advanced in philoſophy as to wonder at what the vulgar never think 
of, how this infinity of things could be ordered and arranged, reduced 
to claſſes and numbered as far as was poſſible, and thereby made the 
fixed object of the contemplation of the human mind, which otherwiſe 
would be loſt in the infinite number and variety of them. This 
wonderful maſs of things, this formleſs infinite, as Milton calls it, 
never could have been arranged and ſet in order in our minds, ex- 
cept by thoſe two faculties of our intellect, which 1 have elſewhere 
mentioned * „ Abſtrafion and Generallization., By abſtraction we ſe- 
parate and Aker nene things, and ſo conſider every thing by itſelf, 
without which we could have no diſtinct notion of any thing: And 
in this way we form ideas of particular things, with which, as I 
have ſaid, all our knowledge, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, begins. 

Then by generallization we form ideas of ſpecieſes and genuſes, 
and ſo make one of many, as Plato very properly expreſſes it; and 
in this way we ſet bounds to infinity, and make all the things, here 
below, the ſubjects. of art and ſcience. 


In this way I have given an account, and I hope a ſatisfactory ac- 
count, how general. ideas are formed ; without which there can be 
no ſcience; for without them there can be neither propoſition nor 
ſyllogiſm. And what I have here ſaid will juſtify an obſervation 
made by Ariſtotle concerning theſe ideas, which, to ſuch readers as 
have not ſtudied the progreſs of the human mind in forming arts and 
ſciences, will appear very extraordinary. It is this, that they are formed 
by Induction, or 'wowywyn, as he calls it T. That we uſe induction very | 
much in reaſoning, is obvious; but, I believe, no body, that has not ſtu- 

died Ariſtotle, ever ſuppoſed that even the general ideas, which are the 
ſubjects of reaſoning, were formed by induction. But it is clear that 
they are ſo formed, from the account I have given of their formation: 
Y 2 - For 
* Vol. 440 this work, p. 17. | | 
+ Lib. 6. De Moribus, Cap. 3. in fine. 
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For it is by obſerving that the idea we have formed of any particu- 
lar ſubject is to be found in other ſubjects, that we form the genc- 
ral idea, Now, that is what is called inguftion, when from Fes 
lars we infer generals. | 


From this Wann of Ariſtotle it is evident, that Induftion is 
the foundation of all arts and ſciences, (a propoſition, which muſt 
appear very extraordinary to thoſe who have not ſtudied the antient 
philoſophy): For without general ideas there can be no art or ſcience; 
and as our firſt ideas are, as I have ſhown, of objects of ſenſe, the 
firſt induction, we muſt make, is from objects of ſenſe, in which we 


find the idea we have formed of the PRO object. 


But ideas, before they can be tice, muſt be formed: And 
we cannot know what a general idea is, till we firſt know what an 
idea itſelf is. Now this, I ſay, Mr Locke did not know; for, as I have 
ſhown, he did not underſtand the ſeveral operations of the mind, 


by which particular ideas, abſtract ideas, and general ideas, are form- 


ed. And though he ſpeaks fo much of ideas, almoſt in every page 


of his two volumes, he does not appear to me to have known what 
an idea is; for he confounds ideas with ſenſations, and, accor- 
dingly, has made a claſs. of ideas of ſenſations, as he calls them. And 
he ſpeaks of even children in the womb as having ideas *; and of 

the feelings of . pleaſure and pain as being ideas alſo 7: And what 
is ſtill more extraordinary, he gives even to brutes ideas; for he 

ſays that ſinging birds retain in their memories the ideas of tunes 


that wh 6 have learned}. | 5 
But it may be aſked, in | defence of Mr Locke, Have we then 
| no 
„ Book 2. Chap. r 5 „ „ 
+ Ibid. Chap. 20. in the beginning. : | 
+ Ibid. Chap. 10. paragraph laſt, : 
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no ideas of our ſenſations? And I ſay we have. But Mr Locke's 
error is in not diſtinguiſhing betwixt the ſenſation itſelf, and the idea 
we form of that ſenſation ; for if we take into our conſideration the 
nature of the objects of thoſe ſenſations, the organs upon which 
they make the impreſſion, and the nature of any particular ſenſation, 
as diſtinguiſhed from another, then we may be ſaid to have an idea 


of that ſenſation, but as diſtin& from the ſenſation as any other idea - | 


is from the object from which the mind forms it. 


But even of ſenſations he does not appear to me to have under. 
Mood the nature; otherwiſe he never could have confounded them 
with ideas: For he would have known, that in ſenſation the mind is 
paſſive, only receiving the impreſſion, which external objects make 
upon the organs of ſenſe ; whereas, in forming ideas, the mind, as 
I have ſhown, is active; and the intelle& exerts that faculty which 
is peculiar to it, of conſidering things not ſingle and by themſelves, 
in which way the ſenſe perceives them, but together, arranging them 
and making ſyſtems of them. And, accordingly, as I have ſaid in 
ſeveral parts of this work, every idea is a ſyſtem greater or leſſer, 
and is truly a definition of the thing, though not ſo - accurate and 
perfect as definitions, made by men of ſcience, are. Now, definition 
is certainly a work of intellect, which cannot be performed by the 
ſenſe. But Mr Locke does not appear to me to have known what 
intellect is, nor een What man is, that is, what an intelleQual 
creature 1s. | 


What appears to me to have led Mr Locke into this groſs error, 
concerning ideas, was, that he perceived all our idAs to ariſe from 
ſenſations; which 1s certainly true. But then he ſhould have diſ- 

tinguiſhed betwixt the materials of which our ideas are formed, and 

the ideas themſelves. The ſenſes, no doubt, furniſh the materi- 
als, of which the intelle& forms its firſt ideas; for, as I have ſaid, 

fy 5 V 
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the intelle& operates firſt (and it could not be otherwiſe) upon ob- 
jects of ſenſe, and of theſe forms what I call particular ideas, 
which, as I have ſhown, are the firſt ſtep towards general ideas. 
And as the ſenſes furniſh the materials of the ideas of objects of 
ſenſe, or corporeal objects, fo reflection, that is the conſciouſugſi of the 
operations of our own minds, furniſhes the materials of our ideas of 
mind and its operations. If, therefore, Mr Locke had told us that the 
materials of all our ideas of body or of mind, were furniſhed by ſen- 
ſation and reflection, he would have given us a very true account of 
the origin of our ideas. But inſtead of telling us that ſenſation and 
reflection are the ſources of our dens, he * fold us that they are 
themſelves our ideas. | 


As Mr Locket — 08 upon the Human Underſtanding, is our 
ſtandard book upon Logic, and, I believe, the only book upon that 
ſubject that we have in Engliſh, it might have been expected, that 
he would have treated not only of ideas, but of propoſitions and of 
ſyllogiſms, which are formed of ideas by the diſcurſive faculty of the 
mind, and which are the chief ſubject of that great work of Ariſto- 
- tle, of which I have given an account in the preceding chapter. 
But, as I have ſaid, I do not remember that he has any where, in 
his two volumes, mentioned the word /j/logi/m, and I am very ſure 
he did not underſtand the nature of it. As to propoſitions, though 
he indeed ſpeaks of them, I have ſhown that he does not appear 
to have underſtood the nature of them, any more than of the 
ſyllogiſm. I have alſo mentioned the account he gives of Truth*, 
which, I think; is the moſt imperfect and unſatisfactory account that 
ever was given y any philoſopher. Yet this book of Mr Locke's 
is taught in ſome of our Uniyerſities as a compleat ſyſtem of Logic; 
and particularly in Cambridge, as I have been informed, there is a 
Profeſſor who gives lectures upon it; while the Logic of Ariſtotle, 

one of the greateſt works of ſcience, as [ * 4 have ſhown, that 
ever 
5 Page 167. 
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ever was produced by any one man, is taught in no Univerſity in 
Britain, and is entirely out of faſhion. As it is ſo great and fo uſe- 
ful a work, if what I have ſaid of it in the preceding chapter could 
revive it, and bring it again into uſe, I ſhould think that I had made 
ſome progreſs in this great attempt I have made to revive anticut 
n, | 


Before I conclude this chapter upon ideas, I will make ſome ob- 
ſervations upon a faculty of the human mind, to which, I think, 
ſufficient attention has- not been given by philoſophers antient or 
modern, though it has great influence upon our ideas, and is very 
uſeful in forming them. The faculty I mean is, what is called in 
Greek @arrao:a, and in Engliſh imagination. It is a faculty which 
the brutes have as well as we, and which is abſolutely neceſſary for 
carrying on their animal oeconomy, as I have ſhown *. By this 
faculty the images or pictures, as they may be called, of the objects, 
which we have at ſome time or another perceived by our ſenſes, 
are again. preſented to us. It may, therefore, be called a ſecon- 
dary ſenſe, ſupplying the place of the primary, and often n making 
x n impreſſion upon us than the nee 


This faculty of the Phantafia, which preis our ſenſations, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from Memory, which is the cuſtodier of our 
ideas; and, as from our ſenſations our firſt ideas ariſe, it was fit that 
there ſhould be a cuſtodier for each of them. And our ſenſations, 
thus preſerved, are of very great uſe to us in forming thoſe firſt ideas 
of particular objects of ſenſe; for unleſs they were retained in the 
mind by the phantaſia, we could only form thoſe ideas when the 
objects of ſenſe were preſent with us; and as that cannot always be, 
we could not form them ſo accurately as we do 1 80 858 means of 
| thi ne 0 | 
1 | The 
See vol. I. of this work, Book 2. Chap. 5. p. 90. 
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The phantaſia is neceſſary for carrying on our animal oeconomy 
as well as that of the brute ; for otherwiſe neither we nor the brute - 
could have known that any object, we ſec, was the ſame that we had 
ſeen before; as it is by comparing the object, we ſee, with the image 
of it in the phantaſia, that we diſcover the ſameneſs. But it ſerves, 
as I have ſaid, another purpoſe ; which is to enable us to form, 
better than we could. do otherwiſe, our firſt ideas, that is, our 
ideas of particular objects: And in general it may be obſerved, 
that both our ſenſations, and the images of them in our phantaſia, 
are not only neceſſary for our animal life, but providence has ſo 
ordered matters, that they are made ſubſervient to the nobleſt faculty 
of our mind; I mean our intelle& : For it is by them that we are 
enabled to form ideas, and of ideas to make arts and ſciences, by 

which we become creatures of intellect, not "_—_ in oft Pas, . de- 
tually mack. ; 


There i is one difference to {is obſerved betwixt us and the brute 
with regard to the phantaſia. The brute makes no uſe of his phan- 
taſia, but when the objects there imaged are preſented again to his 
ſenſes; or when there is a certain inſtinct belonging to his nature, 
prompting him to inquire concerning theſe objects and to find them 
out; as in the caſe of a mother with regard to her offspring, or a 
herding animal with regard to his herd. But man, without being 
prompted in either of theſe ways, or by any thing external, ay. 
mines the objects pictured in his phantaſia, and compares them to- 
gether, and in that way diſcovers that in which they are like or dif- 
ferent. And what makes man do this, without being excited by 
any external object, is that love of knowledge which is eſſential to 
his nature, and without which it is impoſſible that he could have 
acquired the knowledge he has acquired. And this motive, to the 
examination of objects of ſenſe painted in his phantaſia, may be aſ- 
cribed to inſtinQt 1 in him, as well as the motives en I have ſaid, 

excite 
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excite the brute to conſider the objects in his phantaſia. And this 
inſtinctive impulſe is, as Ariftotle has obſerved, univerſal among 
men, and eſſential to every intelligent animal: For knowledge is the 


— and iche only _ of intellect; and to 4x0 is its only de- 


This 8 the ee though ſo uſeful both to the animal 
and intellectual life, no philoſopher, antient or modern, has taken 
any notice of, except Ariftotle in his treatiſe De Anima, which I 
have — in the above mentioned volume of this work“. 


. What I aa hitherto ſaid of particular ideas, a af the forma- 
tion of general ideas from them, relates only to objects of ſenſe. 
But our ideas of mind, and of its different kinds, are formed in the 
ſame way, beginning with ideas of particular minds, firſt thoſe of 

our own minds, and then proceeding to general ideas of . as 1 
. ſhown in . 2. of this work F. 


1 will here air da an 3 which 1 Mahal a; great. im- 
portance in Logic and in all reaſoning. It is this, that particular 
ideas are contained in the general, and are parts of them. This 
will be evident to any man who attends to the way in which gene- 
ral ideas are formed, which is by collecting and putting together the 
particular ideas which compoſe the general. Thus the particular 

| ideas of man, horſe, dog, &c. when collected together, and made one 
of many, (the definition, given by Plato, of a general idea,) con- 
Kitute the general idea of animal; which, therefore, muſt neceſſari- 
iy contain the ideas of all particular animals that make up the ſum of 
that one of many, as neceſſarily as a pound of money contains ſo many 
Hillings. This ant which I have endeavoured to make ſo plain, 
. e | ſhows 
Page 91. = +4 Page 89. | 
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ſhows the relation betwixt the pracdicate and ſubjec of every propo- 5 
ſition; which is that of the Subject of the propoſition, or leſſer term, 
being contained in the Praedieate or greater term: And it is the foun- 
dation of all demonſtration and reaſoning of every kind; for the truth 
of the ſyllogiſm is, as I have ſaid, founded upon this plain propoſi- 


tion, that if A contain B, and B contain C; then A contains C. 


And as the general ideas contain the particular, ſo theſe are derived 
from the general, being ſubſtracted from them in the — manner 
as a leſſer en Is — * ese e FO Sen 

As I have 8 1 in this chaps, I will fax, 8 
thing more upon it before I conclude the chapter. It is, as I have 
faid, the repoſitory and cuſtodier of our ideas, and of the propoſitions 
and reaſonings we form from thoſe ideas, in the ſame manner as the 
phantaſia preſerves our perceptions of objects of ſenſe. Memory is of 
ſuch importance, that without it we could make no progreſs in arts os 
ſciences, nor indeed could any art or ſcience: have been invented; ſo 
that it was not without reaſon that the antient mythologiſts made Me- 
mory the mother of the muſes, and Jupiter, the God of Intelligence 
and Council (pnriera 2 tu, as he is called in Homer) their father; 
as it is by memory and intelligence that all arts and ſciences were 
invented and eultivated. But even by our memory we could not 
have made any: conſiderable progreſs in arts or ſciences without the 
writing art; for as all our faculties, in this ſtate of our exiſ- 
tence, Le or leſs imperfect, ſo is our memory: And it is ſo 
particularly in old age, when having acquired ſo much know- 
ledge, in the courſe of perhaps a long life, we ſhould be able to 
make till much greater advances in arts and ſciences. Now, the 
writing art is then of the greateſt uſe; for though ir be not an art 
of memory, it is, as the wiſe. Egyptian King obſerved, an art of re- 
miniſcence, a which we r the defects of memory. If, there- 

+... fore, - 

9 Plato in We p. 1240. eckt. Fieini. See what I bave faid on this ſubjed in 
vol. 2. of Origin of Language, p. 24. | 
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fore, we commit to writing what diſcoveries we have made in know- 


ledge in our younger days, we will reap the benefit . of it when we 


become old. This is an advantage which I enjoy in my old age; 
when: I may be faid to live by the learning which I collected and 
put down in writing in my younger days. It is by writing, as I 
| have elſewhere obſerved, that men, living in the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, communicate their learning to one another; and that the 
learning, even of the moſt diſtant ages, is tranſmitted to the preſent 
generation *; and, indeed, without this wonderful art of preſerving 


the diſcoveries of arts and ſciences, we ſhould have had no learning 


in this age of any value. 


And here I will conclude this chapter, in which, I think, I have 
ſhown the progreſs of our ideas from particular ideas, that js ideas 
of objects of ſenſe, to the moſt general ideas, which, by Ariſtotle, 
are called the ra ore, by way of eminence and diſtinQion, as they not 
only exiſt as other ideas do, but, by being the moſt general, contain 
in them all other ideas; and theſe he makes the ſubje& of his Me- 

taphyſics, which, he ſays, treat of the ra ova i ore. By theſe laſt 


words he informs us, that he conſidered them not as the terms of = 


| propoſitions and ſyllogiſms, the way in which he conſiders them in 
his treatiſe of Categories prefixed. to his Logic, but as exiſting in 
the nature of things, unconnected with propoſitions or {yllogiſims, 
or with any operation of the human mind. 


But-I have not yet done with ideas, which, as they are the foun- 
dation of all arts and ſciences and of all our knowledge, ought to be 
moſt carefully conſidered by the philoſopher; for, in the next chap- 


ter, I propoſe to treat of a ſubject well known among the philoſo- . 


phers of the Platonic and Ariſtotelian ſchools, but not known at all 
among our modern "philoſophers ; I mean the ideas of Plato, who 
oh £23: | has 
* + Vol. 4. of this Work, p. 262. 5 | 
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has given us a ſyſtem of ideas, which, i 

is moſt valuable, as it ſhows that 

wonderful ſy 

the operation of the human mind, but are real entities exiſting in 

nature and diffuſing themſelves over all the univerſe. And, in that 

| chapter, I will compare 's ſyſtem of ideas. with that of Plato, 
| and ſhow how much better the ſyſtem of the Maſter is than that 
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| only different 20a ys of claſſing and arranging things. — Inconſiſtency 
of his Logic with this opinion; truth and Science can have no foun- 
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CHAP, XI. 


N N ogk bt 


Tat Plato and e Pere on the Subject of Heas, Soi __ 


Philoponus and by Ariſtotle's own writings. — The attempt to recon— 
cile the too Philoſophers, founded on a miſrepreſentation of their Doc- 
trines, —Plato's Ideas immaterial ſubſtances, —having a ſeparate ex- 


fence —Ariftotle 2 underflood them, and argues again them ; — 


diſliked the word Idea. — Plato s word Idea adopted, but not his 


Do@rine:—Ariftotle's the univerſal opinion in modern times, — Indi- 
_ vidual things only exiſting according to bim; — General Ideas, ſuch as 


Genus and Species, are Creatures of the Human Underflanding, being 


dation in Nature ;—Ideas are mere Entia Rationis, as much as a 


HFippocentaur.—Ariſtotle maintains, that from Generals are derived” 
© Particulars :—rconſpftency of ibis opinion, with the Doctrine that 


Generals do not exit, — If all things be Individuals, they muſt be 


immedi ately derived from the firft cauſe ;—No progreſſion or ſub- 


ordination in Nature; —the Individuals of the Animal, Vegeta- 


ble, and Mineral Kingdoms, have proceeded immediately from 


him ;—the Ideas of all Particular things are in the Divine Mind; 
but it can have no General Ideas fuch as we have.—This im- 
pious, —Or, if the Divine Mind have ſuch Heas, we muſt maintain 
that he collect them, as we do, from the particular ſenſible objects. 
V they were originally in the Divine mind, can we believe that 
| they bave no exiftence in Nature, entire and undivided ; but that 


_y Parti 7 them exiſt incorporated with malter, —and theſe pro- 
ceeaing 


— — — — — — — >< 
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ceeding without order or ſubordination? —Gregory Nazianzen's opi- 
nion adopted by the Author. — According to that Philoſopher, all 
the Ideas of the Divine Mind realiſed. —T his the ſublimgſt Theology; 


Vit gives us, if poſſible, the Idea of Plato's azo; ur οονẽEd. -e 


males us conceive how all things are really and actually in God. — 
. Examination of Plato's Doctrine of Ideas. He maintained the real 
exiſtence, in Nature, both of General and Particular Ideas 3 
General Ideas are immaterial ſubſtances, from which leſs General le 
are an emanation;--and that they end in Individual es e | 
fication of this Doctrine in the caſe of the General Idea of Animal.— 
A reality given to knowledge by this ſylem;—the objects of our know- 
Lage are things really exiſting, not the operations of our minds col- 
defied from corporeal ſubſtances. —When in a more perfect fate, fays 
Plato, we were converſant. with the Ideas themſelves ;—but in our 
preſent Hate we are condemned to dig them out of the matter in 
.. which they are buried. More reality i in our knowledge, this way 
| conceived; and the truth of the Syllogiſm more clearly perceived, the 
more General containing the leſs General :—W bile, by Ariffotle's Doc- 
N trine, the leſs General produces the mare General ;—there is no Jub- 
vrdination of cauſe and effect, but all things . derived at once from | 
the Divine aq and order and regularity are produced by the 
Human Mind only. . Be beauty. of. - Plato's & em conſidered The- 
ologically:—{t exhibits a: compleat progreſs of things from the bigh- 
e to the lows eft. It agrees. with the Doctrine of the. Trinity, 
zwhich Plato learned in Egypt. — Plato's account of t the two Princi- 
ples of Intelligence and Vitallity. —2ueſtion, - Whether all things 
exiſting proceed from them immediately, or by intermediate emana- 
Lions? —Tbe latter opinion adopted by the Author ; and bis Reaſons 
fated. Plato Doctrine of Ideas neceſſarily connected with that of © 
the Trinity—and no more than carrying it on through Nature 
It agrees with the Pythagorean Philoſophy of Timæus, who uſes 
| the term Idea, —Obiefion—How can one immaterial ſubflance be- 


get 
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; 12 another ? — Anſwered :—firft, From the caſe of Natural Genera- 
tion; — ſecond, From the Generation of Inferior Intelligences from the 
Source of all Berig.—The Ideas of Plato conſidered in this view. 
— Explanation of the difficulty of conceiving the many in one.— 
Plato's Doctrine of Ideas connected alſo with his Doctrine of Remi- 
niſcence. Explanation of it, and of his Doctrine of Preſcience. 


HAT Plato and his Scholar Ariſtotle did really differ upon the | 

| ſubject of Ideas, is the opinion of Philoponus the Commenta- 
tor upon Ariſtotle *: And, I think, there can be no doubt of the 
matter; for Ariſtotle's own writings, ſetting aſide the opinion of any 
of his Commentators, prove it moſt evidently ;. and, indeed, there 
is no controverted point in philoſophy, of which he has treated more 
at large or has mentioned oftener. What, therefore, Philoponus men- 
tions as the opinion of ſome philoſophers of his time, who wanted 
to reconcile the Maſter and Scholar, that Plato, by his Ideas, meant 
no more than the ideas in the Divine mind, from which all things 
are produced, and which Ariſtotle did not deny, is, I hold, a miſre- 
preſentation of what is ſaid upon the ſubje& both by Plato and Ariſ- 
totle: For, as to Plato, it is evident from many paſſages of his writ- 
ings, particularly the Parmenides, that he maintained ideas to be im- 
material ſubſtances, having a ſeparate exiſtence by themſelves out of : 
the mind of any intelligent being: And it is as evident that 
Ariſtotle underſtood his doctrine of ideas in that ſenſe; and, ac- 
cordingly, has argued againſt them, as things that have no real ex- 
iſtence, but were only regariapare, as he calls them in his ſecond 
Analytics, that is, Wonders or Prodigies. Now, I think, it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that Ariſtotle would have ventured to have 
miſrepreſented. the doctrine of his Maſter, when. there. were. ſo 
many living that could have contradicted him; though it may 
be true, what Finden N where fays, that he did miſre- 


preſent. 
98 See his Done on the laſt Analytics, p. 30. and following. 
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preſent the opinion of ſome antient philoſophers in order to have 
the pleaſure of refuting them. He appears to have had an averſion 
even to the word daa; for he never uſes it, except in diſputing with 
Plato. When he ſpeaks of the ſpecies of a thing, he calls it «:d0; ; 
and what in Plato's language is the Idea of any individual thing, h- 
calls the ro ri 1» cu of the thing. Whereas we, though we have not 
adopted Plato's doctrine of ideas, yet have taken the word from 
him: But that was only in later times, and I believe not before 
Mr Locke ; ; for the older Engliſh writers call it notion. 


In order to judge 220 of this great „ which, I hold, 
draws to great conſequences in philoſophy, I thing it is proper to 
: ſtate fairly both opinions and the conſequences which reſult from 
each of them. And I will begin with the opinion of Ariſtotle, which 
is the univerſal opinion of all modern philoſophers, who indeed do 
not appear to have ſo much as an idea of the doctrine of Plato u pon 


| this ſubject. 


The opinion of Ariſtotle is, that there are no ſubſtances exiſting 
zin nature except individual things; and that general ideas, ſuch as 
Genus and Species, are the mere creatures of the human underſtand- 
ing, and are nothing more than collections which we make from 
particular things, and which, as they are collected from more or 
from fewer things, we call Genus or Species; which, therefore, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, are no more than different ways of claſſing and 
arranging things, for our more eaſy comprehenſion of them, (and 
yet, in his Logic, we are taught that all demonſtration proceeds from 
generals to particulars). And if fo, truth and ſcience have truly no 
foundation in nature, but are altogether creatures of our minds; for 
this muſt be the caſe, if ideas (without which there can be no 
ſcience,) are merely what the ſchoolmen call entia rationis, that 

is, a of our. minds; for they muſt be all ſuch upon Ariſ- 
tptle - 
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totle's prineiples, as much as a Hippocentaur. It is true, indeed, that 


nature does furniſh to us the materials out of which we form our 


ideas. But nature alfo furniſhes the materials out of which we form 
the idex of 'a Hippocentaur: For there is in nature both a man and 
a horſe; and, by joining them together, we form the idea of the 
Hippocentaur, in the ſame manner as, by joining together qualities 
which we ſee in different individuals, we form the idea of a ſpecies ; 
and from what we obſerve, that ſpecieſes have in common, we form 
| another ens rationis, which we call a genus. 


But, 246, It is the opinion of Ariſtotle, and of all the ohiloſophers 


of his ſchool, that, from Generals, Particulars are derived, and are tru- 


ly parts of them and comprehended under them: And, accordingly, 


in all demonſtration we argue from generals to particulars; and the 
truth of the ſyllogiſm, as I have already obſerved, is reducible to this 
ſimple propoſition, that if A contain B, and B contain C, therefore 
A contains C. But if it be true, that generals have no exiſtence 
in nature, it is impoſſible that particulars can be derived from them; 


on the contrary, it is evident, that, according to Ariftotle's do dine, 


generals are derived from particulars, from which they are formed 
by our minds. If, therefore, all demonſtration be from generals, 
which is certainly the caſe, and if generals be formed by our minds, 
then the principles of demonſtration have no foundation i in nature, 
but are mere creatures of our Hs. | | 


1 the conſequences of Ariſtotle's doctrine of ideas conſi- 
dered logically, ' Let us now ſee what the conſequence of it is, 
conſidered theologically. And one conſequence of it is evident, 
that if there be no general ideas in nature, but all things exiſt- 
ing are individual things, they muſt be all derived immediately 
from the firſt cauſe, and there cannot be that progreſſion of 
things and ſubordination of cauſes, ſuch as the ſyſtem of the uni- 


VoL Vs: F =. | verſe 
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verſe ſeems to require. We muſt, therefore, , ſuppoſe, according to 
_ Ariſtotle, that from the firſt cauſe have proceeded immediately 
every animal and every vegetable, and, in ſhort, every individual 
thing in the es kingdoms, the animal, ITY and mineral. 


Accokding to this oklloſaphy of Acta we muſt "HF; that 
the ideas of all particular things are in the divine mind; for other- 
wiſe theſe particular things could not be underſtood to proceed from 
him. But, I aſk, Whether he has not general ideas, ſuch as we 
have? And, I think, it would be impious to maintain, that he has 
not all the ideas which a creature has, of ſo imperfect intelligence as 
man: And, if he have ſuch ideas, it certainly will not be maintain- 
ed, that he collects them as we do, from particular ſenſible objects. 
Suppoſing them, therefore, to be originally in the divine.mind, Can 
we believe that they have no exiſtence in nature, entire and SY | 
vided, but that only parts of them exiſt incorporated with matter; 
and that they proceed in that way from the divine mind, without 
any order or ſubordination? So that, in the works of creation, there ä 
is neither firſt nor laſt, higheſt nor loweſt; I mean in the order of 
production; for, in that order, what produces is higher than what 
is produced. Now, I hold, with Gregory Nazianzen *, whom I have 
2 mentioned in ſundry paſſages of this work upon metaphyſics, that 
all the ideas of the divine mind are realized; and that they are not, 
like the ideas of our mind, mere ideas, which we have not power 
to realize. This doctrine of Gregory Nazianzen, I think, is very 

| ſublime theology, giving us, if it be poſſible to give us, the idea of the 
eto vregovou0g of Plato, and making us conceive how all things are 
in God, not as they are in the mind of man, that is, in idea only, (if 
we could conceive the mind of any man capable of comprehending 
the Ke” bi "pag of N but i in 1 8 and actual 3 ; 
ſo 


He was Biſhop of ca and the moſt learned Greek of the 4th Cat: 
He has written a great deal both in verſe and yore, and in a a ſtile 5 elegant. 
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ſo that from theſe ideas of the divine mind are produced thoſe im- 
* ſubſtances, which Plato calls Ideas. 


Let us now conſider the a of Plato. He maintains that 
general ideas, as well as the ideas of particular ſubſtances, have a 
real exiſtence in nature, and not in the human mind only, nor even 
in the divine mind only; — That general ideas are immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, from which particular ideas, or ideas leſs general, are an 


emanation, reſembling that emanation which we ſuppole of all things 


from the firſt cauſe. And in this way he makes a chain of cauſes 
and effects, like the chain in Homer *, reaching from heaven to earth, 


ending 1 in things individual here below, and beginning from the ſu- . 


preme cauſe. Thus for example, there exiſts, in the immaterial world, 
the general idea of animal: From that proceeds an idea leſs general, 
ſuch as that of the ſpecies of man or of any other animal, and from 


that again proceed individual men or other animals. The genus ani- 


mal proceeds from another idea more general, animated body; and 
that again from another ſtill more general, body: And ſo we have 
a continued ſeries of ſpecieſes and genuſes, riſing one above another, 
till we come up to the higheſt genuſes or categories, and from them 
to the ſource of all being, where all things are virtually contained. 


This ſyſtem gives a reality to knowledge, which is not to be found 


in the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; for the objects of our knowledge are, 


according to the doctrine of Plato, things really exiſting in nature, 


not the operations of our minds, whereby they are collected from an 
infinite number of corporeal ſubſtances with which we are only con- 
verſant in the firſt ſtage of our progreſs in this life. That we come 
to the knowledge of general-ideas in that way, I have ſhown in the 


preceding chapter +. Nor does Plato deny this; but he ſays, that 
theſe general ideas have an exiſtence by themſelves, as well as the- 


particular which animate every individual material ſubſtance, and 
ASS |: give 
* Ilad8.v. 8 | + Page 169. 
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give it life and motion: 54 indeed, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that the general ideas, of ſo much greater excellency, that they con- 
tain the particular, ſhould not have a ſeparate exiſtence by them- 
ſelves, as well as the particular. The ideas in this ſeparate ſtate of 
exiſtence, when they were unmixed with matter, and were the pure 
T& org 0v7%, as Ariſtotle calls them, our minds, in our more per- 
fect ſtate, perceived, and were converſant with them: Whereas, 
in this ſtate of our exiſtence, we are condemned as it were to dig 
them out of Matter, in which they are to be conſidered as buried, 

and of the mixture and impurity of which they muſt retain a great 


deal, as they are 146 0m by us. ; 


In this way of conceiving the objects & e there is not 
only more reality in our knowledge, but we pereeive more clearly 
what is the foundation of the truth of all ſyllogiſing and reaſoning, 
that the more general idea contains the individual or the leſs gene- 
ral; ſo that we underſtand perfectly what Ariſtotle calls e o g,j,. 
or zara v xa oe, and which he makes to be the founda- 
tion of his whole doctrine of Syllogiſm. Whereas, according to Ariſ- 
totle 's notion of ideas, the particular ideas are ſo far from being derived 
from the general, that, as I have obſerved, the general, as he ſays, are 
derived from the particular, being formed by our minds from the par- 
ticular; the conſequence of which is, that in things created, that is 
produced from ſupreme intelligence, there is no order or precedeney, 
neither firſt nor laſt, nor any thing beſides a confuſed jumble of various 
things together, among which there is no connection by nature, nor 
any, except that which the human mind forms by arranging them 


into genuſes and ſpecieſes. Now, in a perfect ſyſtem, ſuch as we 


muſt ſuppoſe that of the univerſe to be, things muſt be connected 
——— another, and no be detached and lingle + owt) ay 


2 Wencke to Plato's doctrine of nien the 5 
a moſt perfect ſyſtem, being not only derived from one firſt cauſe, 
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but having all its parts proceeding from that -firſt cauſe in regular 
order, and all connected together. Now, the doctrine of a ſyſtem 
in the univerſe, I hold to be an effential part of theology, in which all 


_ philoſophy ought to end: For philoſophy is truly what it was defined 


to be by the ancients, The hnowledge of things divine and buman. 
Now Plato's doctrine of ideas Preſents to us a ſyſtem of things in 

the univerſe, in which there is an uninterrupted progreſs of beings, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, that is from God to corporeal be- 


ings: And it is a ſyſtem moſt perfectly agreeable, not only to his 


5 theology, but to the Chriſtian theology, in what 1 hold to be the 
foundation of the Chriſtian religion; I mean the doctrine of the 


Trinity, which, I am -perſuaded, Plato learned in Egypt, where 


it appears to have been known in the carlieſt times. 


This doctrine of | the Trinity 1s commonly held to be a myſtery 


inconceivable. But no man can believe what he cannot conceive : 
And, as it is a fundamental doctrine of the Chriſtian religion, no 
man, who does not believe the Trinity, can be ſaid to be a Chriſtian; 
for he cannot believe that-Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of God, that is 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, who aſſumed the human nature 
and human form, in order to ſave mankind, and to enable them to 
make ſome progreſs, in this life, in regaining their former ſtate, from 
which they had fallen. But the Trinity I hold to be fo far from 
an inconceivable myſtery, that, by a philoſopher, it is not only per- 


fectly conceived, but underſtood to be a moſt perfect ſyſtem of C 


mogony, and I may add 7, heogony ;—more perfect than any ſyſtem 
that has been invented by any antient philoſopher, or that could 
have been invented by any philoſopher ; ſo that if it was diſcovered 


by the Egyptians, as I am perſuaded it was, they muſt have had ſu- 


pernatural aſſiſtance to enable them to make the diſcovery, J have 
N obſerved , that the Chriſtian wee is not only the beſt 


popular 


1 vol. 4. of this ww p- 386. 
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popular religion that ever was in the world, but alſo the moſt phi- 
loſophical. The eternal generation of the Son of God and his incar- 
nation, are both truths of philoſophy ; but the doArine of the 
Trinity is more philoſophical ſtill than either of the other two; for 
it gives us what may be called a ſyſtem of the whole univerſe, and 
of the regular and orderly production of it from the firſt cauſe, 


This firſt cauſe is called by Plato the TIewrog cos, or firſt God; 
and, in the language of the Chriſtian church, he is called God the 
| Father ; and he was ſo called in the books of Hermes, as is obſerv- 
ed by St. Cyrillus in what he has written agaiaſt Julian the empe- 
ror . The firſt emanation or proceſſion from him, not in order of 
time, (for all things belonging to the Godhead are from all eternity) 
but in dignity and pre-eminence, is what we call the ſecond perſon of 
the Trinity, or, as it is more properly expreſſed in the language of the 

Greek church, *uzeo7eo:s, or /ub/tance, not perſon. This Second Per- 
ſon of the Trinity is the Son, and, as our Scripture tells us, the only 

begotten f the F. ather, that is to ſay, the only Being which proceeds 

immediately from him: And, therefore, the Greek church is cer- 


tainly in the right, when they do not derive the Third Perſon, or 


the Holy Spirit, from the Father, or from the Father and Son toge- 
ther, which is a geneology to me quite unintelligible. This Second 
: Perſon is the principle of Intelligence, by 2whom, as we are told, 
every thing was made, and nothing made without him: And, 
indeed, wherever there is a ſyſtem, which every Theiſt muſt 
m ws 8 to be, and the moſt __ of all . 
1 it 

* In this work St. Cyrillus has ſhown e that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
contained in the writings of the Egyptian philoſopher Hermes Tri/megiftus :- | So that 
there can be no doubt that this doctrine was known in Egypt; and that, though it 
was kept by Plato, « aregnrels, that is, as a ſecret, it was known to the. philoſophers 
| of the Alexandrian ſchool, particularly to Porphyry, from whoſe writings Cyrillus has 
given us a quotation, which contains the whole doctrine of the Three Perſons of the - 
Trinity. | 
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it muſt be formed by Intelligence, which, as it is the principal 
thing in the formation of the ſyſtem, very properly holds the 
fecond place next to the firſt cauſe, or author of the ſyſtem. 
The third conſtituent principle of the ſyſtem, is the Tvevun yo, OF 
Holy Spirit. By the Platonic philofophers it is called very properly 
abuyn rob x00 prov, Or anima mundi, as from it is derived that anima- 
tion, motion, and action, which makes the whole of nature a living 
lem. This principle, in beings intellectual, is what we call vid; 
in the animal life it is what we call appetite or defire, producing: the 
motions of the animal; in the vegetable kingdom it is that /fe, by 
which things grow, are nouriſhed, and are reproduced ; and in mi- 
nerals, and other things, which are commonly ſaid to be inanimate, 
it is the principle of motion, or the elemental life, as I call it, and which 
by Ariſtotle is ſaid to be 4 kind of life, or vn 715, as he expreſſes it; 
by which he ineans, that, as it produces motion, it ſo far reſembles the 
animal and vegetable'lives, though. different from them in other reſ- 
pects, having neither ſenſation, appetite, growth, nouriſhment, nor 
reproduction: But it is a more general life than either that of the 
animal or vegetable; for it moves all bodies unorganiſed as well as. 


ns Bl 


Theſe FEED principles of the intellectual world, though diſtinc 
ſubſtances, make but one Being. And thus we have the three in one, 
and tbe one in three; and the unity of the Godhead perfectly pre- 
ſerved. Nor, indeed, without ſuch union, could we have any con- 
ception of the Deity: For we could not conceive a Deity without 
intelligence, nor without a ſpirit of life and animation; without both 
which he never could have produced the uniyerſe : Neither can we 
conceive a Supreme Being, who produces nothing: So that both intel- 
| A ligence 
1 See what I have faid of this Lind of Ii life, which is ſo univerſal in e that 
Ariſtotle gives it the name of Nature, in vol. 2. of this work, p. 360. and in vol: 
8 Origin of Language, P- 421. and the paſſages there referred to, 
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ligence and animation are eſſential to his nature. That three diſtinct 
ſubſtances ſhould make but One being, appears, I know, to many, an 
| inconceivable myſtery. ' But it will not appear ſo to a philoſopher, 
. who conſiders that the Second Perſon is potentially, or virtually con- 
tained in the Firſt, otherwiſe he could not be produced out of him : 
And if ſo, the Second Perſon muſt contain in him the Firſt a&zally; 
and the ſame muſt be the caſe of the Third Perſon, with reſpect to 
the Second. And this is illuſtrated by the progreſſion, which Logic 
teaches us, of the ſpecies from the genus; for the genus virtually 
contains the ſpecies, which is produced out of it, and the ſpecies 
actually contains the genus. Thus, for example, the genus animal 
virtually contains the ſpecies man, which otherwiſe could not be 
produced out of it: But the ſpecies man actually contains the genus 
animal, without which we could not conceive man to exiſt. Now, 
when things are ſo connected together, that one of them contains 
the other, and is alſo contained in that other, they are very properly 
conſidered to be ſo intimately connected, as to make but one being: 
And this is the cafe of every genus, and of all the ſpecieſes under K, 
however many in number; ſo that there we have the matiy in the one, 
and-the one in the many. And the only difference betwixt the Tri- 
nity, and the common caſe of genus and ſpecies, is, that the Trinity 
being limited to the conftituent principles of the univerſe, which 
are only three, there is there no more than 7hree in one, and one in 
bree. So that what appears at firſt fight to be an incomprehenſible 
myſtery, is to be found in the whole fyſtem of the univerſe, which 
is all divided into genuſes and ſpecies: And, therefore, this doctrine 
of the Three in One, and the One in Three, however incompre- 
henſfible and paradoxical it may at firſt ſight appear, is truly a Wa 

and an eſſential part, of the whole ſyſtem of the "Os | 


in this manner is nd eos with Theology and the ſyſtem 


of the univerſe; to pon which, Iam a: a good Logic directly 
leads. 
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leads. And it is very natural it ſhould do ſo; for, as Logic explains 


the operations of the human mind in forming ideas, which make a 


kind of intellectual world in man, and, as man is the image of God 


here below, it is very natural that there ſhould be an anology betwixt 


the e of = mind and thoſe of the Divine. 


| But, if the reader has not ſtudied Logic ſufficiently, this illuſtra- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity, which Logic affords, will not 
to him be convincing. I would, therefore, adviſe him to ſtudy him- 
ſelf, and to learn to 4#now himfelf; which, according to the faying 
of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and to the inſcription upon the ga'e 
of the Temple of Apollo in Delphi, is the beginning of all wiſdom. 
Now, if he #nows himſelf, he will know that he has, within his 
cloaths, three diſtin ſubſtances, which make but one man; the in- 
tellectual, the animal, and the vegetable: (f which three eve:y 
ſingle individual man is compoſed ; ſo that of the three there is but 
one being, nor without _ one of the 0 could we conceive him 
| to ben man. oy . | | 


Ka bac we / obſerve, wha I. bre whew notice of elle 


where “, how imperfect St Auguſtine's notion of the Trinity was, 
vrhen he ſays that there were not Three Perſons only in the Trinity, 


but that there might be any other number: Whereas it is evident, 


that three conſtituent principles or efficient cauſes of the univerſe on- 


ly could be, viz. the Firſt Perſon of the Trinity, the Author of the 


whole univerſe; 2d, Intelligence, the firſt production from the Firſt - 


Cauſe, and the Second Perſon of the Trinity; and, 3, the Principle 
of Life or Animation, produced from the Second Perſon, and who 
is s the Thiel Perſon. | 


Now, oe e 600 „e ids of Plato agree. with the ſyſ- 
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tem of the Univerſe as It 18 contained in the doctrine of the Trinity? 
And I ſay that they are a fequel or continuation of that doctrine, 
ſhowing the progreſs of it through all the Beings of the univerſe. 
According to the ſyſtem of the univerſe, contained in that doc- 
trine, all things are not immediately from the © Firſt Cauſe, - or 
Cauſe of Cauſes, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, but mediately through | 
the other Two Perſons, the Second of which is ſaid to be the only 
begotten of the Firſt Cauſe, or of the Father, as he is called: And 
from the Second Perſon is produced the Third, that is the Holy 
| Spirit. Now, the firſt production of the Firſt Cauſe is undoubtedly 
a real being or ſubſtance; and ſo is the production of the Third 
Perſon of the Trinity from the Second. From theſe two Perſons 
of the Trinity Plato carries on the production of all the other beings 
of the univerſe, by his ideas, which are all immaterial ſubſtances, 
having likewiſe an exiſtence by themſelves. And as all the beings 
in the univerſe have in them either intelligence, or a principle of 
life and animation, or both, it is evident, that they muſt be all de- 
rived from one, or other, or both of theſe principles. The firſt 
ideas derived from them muſt be ideas the moſt general, and con- 
ſequently the moſt excellent, as containing in them all other ideas. 
From them are produced ideas leſs. general; and ſo on from genus 
to ſpecies, down to the loweſt ſpecieſes, from which proceed the 
ideas that are incorporated with body, as 1 have deſcribed the pro- 
greſs in a preceding part of this chapter; ſo. that here the whole 
ſyſtem of the univerſe is carried on, as the progreſs of it is given us 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, by beings that have each a real and 
ſeparate exiſtence, 80 uh more, ae enn the * ex: 
cellent. R | ff 333 10 
From what is above ſaid, it is evident that, in the Trinity, there 
is a proceſſion, or emanation, from the Firſt Perſon, or Author of 
* Page 186. and 187. 
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the univerſe, frſt to the Second Perſon, and then from the Second 
Perſon to he Third; and it is alſo evident, that the Second Perſon 
is not only the firſt production, but the only immediate production 
from the Firſt Perſon: So that all things in the univerſe muſt 
be produced from the Second and Third Perſons of the Trinity. 
And the only queſtion that remains to be conſidered is, Whe- 
ther all things exiſting proceed immediately from thoſe two prin- 
ciples; or whether there be not an intermediate proceſſion and 
emanation by different ſteps and degrees, in the ſame manner 
as thoſe two principles proceed from the firſt cauſe. And | think 
it is evident, that if this were the caſe, the ſyſtem of the uni- 
' verſe would be much more regular and uniform, than upon the 
_ contrary ſuppoſition. Now, as every theiſt muſt believe that the 
- univerſe is a ſyſtem, and the moſt perfect ſyſtem that can be ima- 
gined, I think we muſt hold that ſuch is the progreſs of things, from 
the firſt cauſe downwards, unleſs the contrary could be proved by 
the cleareſt demonſtration ; of which I have hitherto ſeen - nothing, 
not even in the writings of Ariſtotle, whoſe chief argument againſt 
it is, that it multiplies Beings unneceſſarily, and that it does not explain 
any thing in nature. But I ſay it does not multiply Beings unneceſ- 
ſarily, as it tends to eſtabliſh the certainty of knowledge, and makes 
the ſyſtem of the univerſe more perfect; and ſo far from not ex- 
plaining the nature of things, it completes the ſyſtem of nature, by 
carrying the doQrine of the Trinity, which contains the firſt prin- 
ciples of things, through the Whole or Ry aud ſo ene one 
| OY of the and on {22 
The ad 3 ides 8, ſacks as the Coptic being prodvdtive 
of all other ideas, are firſt in order after the Perſons of the T rinity. 
In the more general ideas the leſs general and the particular are 
contained; and while they are ſo contained, they are ſaid to exiſt 
virtually in them, a as the materials of which chey are compoſed exiſt 
c B b 2 in 
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in io general ideas; but after they are produced, then they are ſaid 
to exiſt actually. And as the whole univerſe conſiſts of beings that 
produce and are produced, this diſtinction, of virtual and actual ex- 
— goes a the whake ſyſtem. of nature, 


— 


This dion. of leſs 8 0 Gow more ER? which 
contain them, may. be very properly called generation: For 
the nature of generation is, that the being which generates pro- 
duces out of itſelf what is generated; and, accordingly, the term 
begotten, or generated, is very properly applied to the Second and 
Third Perſons of the Trinity, which are produced, the one from the 
Firſt, Cauſe of all things, and the other from the Second Cauſe. And 

; here we may obſerve the ny that there is betwixt the N 


FW Oo 7 - 


14 Trip. 


"nd not 1 is FEY ſtew £7 ideas perfedly rs rg to 45 
doctrine of the Trinity, but it alſo, agrees with one of the moſt 
ancient pieces of philoſophy, that is preſerved to us, I mean the 

work of the Pythagorean philoſopher, Timzus the Locrian, de 
anima mundi; which ſhows, what I ſhould otherwiſe have believ- 
ed, that Pythagoras learned this doctrine of ideas in Egypt, as well 
as Plato. Timæus ſays, © That all things in the material world are 
compoſed. of matter and ideas ;, which two, joined together, make 
_ what is called body,” Now, if ideas were nothing elſe but what Ariſ- 
totle makes them, that i is, creations of our minds, they could not, 
with any propriety, be ſaid to be any part of the compoſition of the 
material World. But what is deeiſive in the caſe, he calls them 
ovoucy, that is, ſußſflances; a term that cannot apply to beings which 
have; no exiſtence by themſelves but exiſt only in the minds of men., 
ſuch as the ideas of Ariſtotle. And it may be obſerved, that, in this 
paſſage, of Tirana, the on. 5 though, not wed: by onus. | 
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except in diſputirig with Plato, is uſed by this Pythagorean philoſo- 
pher; ſo that Plato did not invent the word, but took it from the 
Pythagorean ſchool, and perhaps the doctrine alſo, if he did not 
* it in Egypt. 


What I know will make many people doubt of this doQrine of 


| ideas begetting ideas, is the difficulty of conceiving how one imma- 
terial ſubſtance ſhould beget another. But the ſame difficulty oc- 
curs in the doctrine of the Trinity, according to which the Second 
| Perſon is ſaid to be begotten of the Firſt; and in the ſame way we 
muſt ſuppoſe the Third Perſon to be produced from the Second. And 
my anſwer to the difficulty is, Imo, That natural generation is as dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, as this {piritual generation. And even in 


it I hold that there is a generation of the mind as well as of the 


body: For I cannot believe that there is a new creation of a mind 
for every body that is generated, but that the mind is continued 
by generation, and proceeds from the mind of the parent, or pa- 
rents, as much as the body of the offspring does. But, 24ly, Every 
man, who is a theiſt, muſt believe that all inferior intelligences, and, in 
general, all minds, of every kind, proceed mediately from the great 
ſource of being, and immediately from the two principles above men- 
tioned, viz. the ſecond and third perſons of the Trinity. We muſt 
not, however, conceive, that the ſubſtance, from which the ſpiritual 


offspring proceeds, is any how lefſened or impaired by that produc- 


tion; which is-the caſe in the generation of body: But we muſt ſup- 
poſe, that the three great principles of nature are no more leſſened 
or impaired by all the emanations from them, than the ſun appears 
to be by the conſtant. emiſſion of rays for ſo many thouſands of 


x years, or than a ſeal is by an impreſſion that is made from it. And 


what I ſay of the three great principles of the univerſe, -I' extend al- 
ſo to the ideas of Plato: And I ſay, what Plato has ſaid, that, by 

communicating themſelves to ſuch an infinite number of things, 
they ſtill preſerve the integrity of their natures, without dan leſſen- 
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ed, impaired, or divided: But the matter, with which the emanation 

from them is incorporated, muſt neceſſarily make a great difference 

of individuals; in the ſame manner as the wax, upon which the ſig- 
nature of a ſeal is impreſſed, muſt make a great difference of the dif- 

| ferent „ re | 


By l e of ideas, we can Rt ſolve the difficulty, which, 
it appears from Plato, the philotophers of his time had, How the by | 
in one ſhould be joined together in the ſame idea? And Plato him- 
ſelf ſpeaks of his ideas, as being moſt mytterious things; which,” 
ſays he, © preſerving the unity and timplicity of their natures, run 
through and mix with various ſubſtances and forms, comprehend- 
ing and binding together things of natures ſeemingly moſt diffe- 
rent*,”” And, indeed, I ſhould think this an incomprehenſible myſ- 
tery, if I thought that it was the ſame individual idea that went 
| through. a higher genus, and all the inferior genuſes and ſpecieſes 
and even individuals, but Atill continuing one and the ſame idea. 
But, if we ſuppoſe that ideas, being immaterial ſubſtances, produce 

one another, the more excellent the leſs excellent, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Perſons of the on we the So is removed. 


Med dere 
And here we: may iden; chit the ideas of Plato, connected with 
the doctrine of the Trinity, preſent to us a moſt compleat ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, wherein there is a chain of cauſes and effects of all things 
exiſting, genuſes, ſpecies, and individuals, in which no link is want- 
ing, and where all things proceed from the Firſt Cauſe; which muſt 
contain them virtually, in the ſame manner as the genus contains the 
ſpecies, and. all the individuals proceeding from the ſpecies. And from 
thence we clearly ſee the truth of what we are told in our Scripture, 
that, all things are in God. and God in all things : For all things are 
uirially.in Wal. astheyare ns from him; in the ſame manner 
2 2141 =] FRET as 
+ Bro the Dialogue, emo Pte, | e ee I 5 
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as all the ſpecieſes are in the genus, from l they are thrice : 


And God is in all things produced from him, and actually not vir- 


tually, in the ſame manner as the genus is in the ſpecies; for the 


ſpecies man is virtually in the genus animal, but that genus is au- 
ally in man, who could not exiſt if he was not an animal. By what 
1 have ſaid of the Deity being actually in all things, I would not be 
underitood to mean, that his whole attributes are in any particular 
thing, but that ſome portion of intelligence, or of the ſpirit of life 
and animation, is actually in every thing that * has produced, that 
is, in every thing in the univerſe. ä 


From what I have aid, [ think it is evident, that the ideas of Pla- 
to, connected with the doctrine of the Trinity, make the moſt com- 


plete ſyſtem of the univerſe that it is poſhble to imagine. All the 


things in the univerſe are divided into genufes, ſpecieſes, and indi- 
viduals: The genuſes contain the ſpecieſes, and the ſpecieſes the in- 


dividuals; and all of them derived, by a regular progreſſion, from 
one Firſt Cauſe. The number of them muſt be by us incomprehen- 


fible: But they cannot be infinite, becauſe, if that were the caſe, the 
univerſe could not be a ſyſtem ; for of the infinite there are no 
bounds or limits, and conſequently no ſyſtem. But though we cannot 


number the individual things exiſting in the univerſe, nor even the 


ſpecieſes, we can give a number to the genuſes, by reducing them 
to ten claſſes, or Categories, as Ariſtotle calls them. This was done 
by a Pythagorean philoſopher, called Archytas, who has entitled his 
work, very properly, Of the Whole of Things ; and indeed it is the 


grandeſt and moſt comprehenſive work of philoſophy, that ever 


was written *. From theſe moſt -general ideas, or univerſals, as 
they may be properly called, are derived, in long order, allthe ſe- 

Your AE ne the ſpecieſes under _— and the individuals 
under 


* Sev whe I have further ſaid of dnnn and in 
the paſſage there referred to from vol. 4. 
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under the ſpecieſes; and all theſe inferior beings are connected with | 
ſuperior, by the cloſſeſt connection that can be imagined, that is, by 
being parts of them: By which connection, of whole and of part, 
every thing in the univerſe is connected with every thing; for every 
thing either contains, or is contained, in every thing; and very many 
things both contain and are contained. The ſpecies, for example, 
contains the individuals, and is itſelf contained in the genus: And 
as that genus contains the ſpecies, ſo it is itſelf contained in a higher 
genus: And ſo the: ſyſtem proceeds till we aſcend to the higheſt 
genuſes, or Categories, which are contained in the Firſt Cauſe of all 
things. And, indeed, this union of things in the univerſe is ſo re- 
markable, that there cannot be any affirmative propoſition without 
the predicate of that propoſition containing the /ubje#: And even 
the ſubject of a negative propoſition, though it be not contained in 
the predicate of that propoſition, muſt be the genus or ſpecies of 
ſome other propoſition; ſo that it likewiſe contains, or is contained, 
in ſomething elſe. - A ſyſtem, therefore, in which things are ſo inti- 
mately conne ted together, that there is nothing in. it which is not 
connected with ſome other thing, and where all things are connected 
with all things in this reſpect, that they all proceed from the ſame 
drags: nen, moſt oe Rus hab can be imagined. 5h] 


| Now, let- us a the Renn 5 the ene an an to 
Axiſtotle's doctrine of ideas, According to that doctrine, every thing 
is. derived immediately from the Firſt Cauſe: Which muſt be the 
caſe, if there be no intervention of general ideas, really exiſting 


©  and.not in the mind only, berwixt the Firſt Cauſe, and the beings 


in the univerſe; ſo that the meaneſt animal and vegetable muſt pro- 
ceed immediately from the Firſt Cauſe. Whereas, according to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, even the Third Perſon does not proceed 
immediately from the Firſt Cauſe, but by the intervention of the 
Second Perſon, Ariſtotſe s doctrine of ideas, pee deſtroys en- 
| - tixelyp 


N 
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tirely that progreſſion of things from the Firſt Cauſe, and that ſub- 
ordination of lower things to higher, without which we cannot con- 
ceive order or regularity in any ſyſtem. It is, I think, the more 
ſurpriſing, that he ſhould deny exiſtence of thoſe ideas, or minds, 


by themſelves, when he acknowledges that there are ſo many minds 


ia the univerſe, animating not only animals and vegetables, but bo- 


dies that are commonly thought to be inanimate, ſuch as ſtones ad 


minerals, and directing their motions; ſo that a ſtone does not fall 
to the ground otherwiſe than by the action of the mind that is iii it. 


And this muſt be the caſe, unleſs we are to ſuppoſe that body moves | 


itſelf by a vis inſuta, as Sir Iſaac Newton maintains; and not only is 
that idea, or mind, in every body, the principle of motion in that body 
but ir gives it its form, and makes it what it is. Now, it appears to 


me very extraordinary, that thoſe minds ſhould exiſt only in matter 


and not by themſelves. Our intellectual mind, Ariſtotle acknow- 
ledges, has a ſeparate exiſtence; and it never is in ſo great perfection, 
he ſays, as when it exiſts in that way. Now, why thould not even 


inferior minds have alſo a ſeparate exiſtence? Every mind, however 


inferior to our intellectual mind, is of a nature ſuperior to matter: 


And, if ſo, it muſt appear very extraordinary, if it has not, as well as 


matter, an exiſtence by itſelf. This would be to degrade mind 
even below matter, and to ſuppoſe a thing, of which there is no 
other example in the univerſe; I mean a thing which has no ex- 
iſtence by itſelf, but only in conjunction with other eee to 
return to Plato's doctrine of ideas. | | r | 


. wal a neceſſarily connefted: with the doarine of the Tri- 
' nity, but, I think, it is alſo connected with his doctrine of all our 


knowledge being nothing more than reminiſcence. That the Chrittian 


doctrine of the Fall of man, as well as that of the Trinity, was main- 
tained by Plato, though not by Ariſtotle, is evident from his writ- 
| inge“. And upon that hypotheſis, [ think it is neceſſary, that what 


Vol. V. Cc 1 knowledge 
7 See p. te and 200. of this vol. 
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| knowledge we attain in this life, muſt be of the kind that Plato ſup- 


poſes: For as the tendency of our progreſs in this life is to reſtore 
us to what we had loſt by the fall, ſo every thing we acquire in this 
life is no more than regaining what we loſt by our fall: And, there- 
fore, if all the knowledge we acquire here was new knowledge, 
we could not be ſaid, ſo properly, to be re/tored to the former ſtate, 
as to be recreated; and there would be ſomething, of which we ob- 
ſerve no other inſtance in nature, I mean a thing, that once exiſted, 
being * loſt and annihilated. 


This argument, 1 know, will appear to many too metaphyſical, 
and too far fetched. I will, therefore, give another, which comes 
nearer to the point, and, I think, is abſolute demonſtration, It is 
taken from the nature of knowledge and of learning. A man can 
only learn who is ignorant. Now, ignorance is of two different 
kinds; for either we are ignorant altogether, and were ſo from the 


beginning, never having known the thing; or we once knew the 


thing, but have forgot it, and ſo are ignorant of it. If the firſt were 
the caſe, we never could learn any thing in this life, unleſs by 


inſpiration ; for all learning, whether we teach ourſelves or teach 
others, muſt proceed from ſomething that we or they knew before, 


but which may have been forgotten; for here the maxim will apply, 
ex nibilo nibil fit: If, therefore, we have not, nor ever had, any 
knowledge, we can learn nothing. Now this knowledge, which we 


thus recover when we firſt come into the world and begin to cul- 


tivate arts and ſciences, we muſt have had in another ſtate of our 
Mat but have loſt or . it. 


2 By 1 ls e we Rs | ideas, and perceive 
that thoſe, ideas repreſent to us the nature of the thing we want to 
know: . And, further, it is by this reminiſcence, or recovered know- 


1 that we perceive the truth of axioms. By the ſame fore- 


Enowledge, 15 
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knowledge, when we cannot perceive immediately the connection of 
ideas, as we do in the caſe of axioms, we diicover a third idea, by 
which we connect them together: And this is what we call reaton- 
ing or ſyllogizing; the art of which Ariſtotle has explained betier 
than any other philoſopher, and has made of it a wonderful ſyſtem 
of ſcience ; and which, like all good philoſophy, is, as I have ob- 
ſerved, connected with Theology; for it explains to us the progreſs 
by which we are enabled ſo far to regain our former ſtats even in 


this life. 


This ſyſtem of preſcience and reminiſcence very well accounts for 


the facility with which we learn; of which Plato has given us a 
fine example in the Meno. For having known the thing before, 
when the i image of it is preſented to us, (for things on this earth are, 
as | have obſerved, no more than the images of the ideas, or the r 
oy ora, ) we immediately recogniſe it as we do the face of an old 
acquaintance, when we ſee his portrait: Whereas, if we had never 
ſeen or known the perſon, we never could divine whoſe portrait it 

And here we > MA obſerve how properly the lan and Hae 
neſs of God has contrived that, in this our ſtate of probation, we 
ſhould be able to recover the knowledge we had loft. - By our fall 
we loſt the uſe of intellect; a very natural puniſhment for having 
abuſed | it fo much as to fancy ourſelves to be Gods: But we retain- 
ed the capacity, or power, of acquiring it; and we now acquire it, 
and become poſſeſſed of it in energy or actuality, by the means of 
our ſenſes, which are converſant with corporeal forms, the i images, as 
4 have ſaid, of the pure intellectual forms. The capacity, which we 
have ſtill retained, of. acquiring intellect, we exerciſe upon thoſe 
outward forms 1 in which the idea is latent, and as it were overlaid. 
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with matter, from which we are obliged to diſengage it, and to 
ſingle it out as we would do a friend or old acquaintance out of a 
croud ; for, in this world, all things are ſo mixed with all things, 
as an antient philofopher obſerved, that it requires a great deal of 
accuracy and attention to ſingle any one idea out of a great ma- 
ny, and to preſent it to the mind by itſelf. And, indeed, 1 fhould 
think it impoſſible, that a creature, with only the capacity of intel- 
lect, ſhould be able, even with the aſſiſtance of his ſenſes, to diſcover 
the ideas of things wrapt up, as they are, with the integuments bf 
matter, and to put them together ſo as to Torn arts and ions, 
| ane, the aid of 4115190 29080 


Having m mentioned intellect W MY as two b edler of the mid 
quite diſtinct, as diſtinct as what is perceived by them, namely, ideas 
and perceptions of ſenſe, it may not be improper, for the fake of 
thoſe who know nothing ef philoſophy, except from what they 
| have read in Mr Locke, who plainly confounds ideas and ſenſations, 


bo explain, in few words, the difference betwixt ſenſe and intellect: 


And, I ſay, they are ſo different, not only in the manner of their 
operation, but in the objects upon which they operate, that what 
che one perceives the other does not pereeive; for ſenſe does not 
perceive ideas, which are the AY of intelle@, any more than in- 
telle&t perceives the objects of ſenſe, that is the qualities of bodies: 
For a blind man, let his intellect Th ever fo perfect, cannot perceive 
colours, any more than a deaf man can hear ſounds. And again 
as the ſenſe cannot perceive! the idea of any individual thing, but 
only the material form, far leſs can it generaliſe or form the idea of 
a ſpedies, 'becaufe fenfe caunot compare or perceive a whole in any 
ting, but only receives the impretiions made upon it by the action 
of corpbreal objects. And this leads us to obſerve not only the dif- 
ference in tile objects of thoſe two faculties of the mind, but alſo in 


ce manners of their operation: For ſenſe does not operate by itſelf, 
. *˙ 
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but only receives the impreſſion made upon its organs by the action 
of body upon theſe organs; whereas the intellect is not paſſive like 
ſenſe, but acts of itſelf, and by what may indeed be properly called 
a vis inſita, though it may act upon materials furniſhed by the ſen- 
ſes, and does ſo act when it diſcovers the ideas of particular things, 
or the ideas of the loweſt ſpecieſes; and it is in this ſenſe that we 
are to underſtand Plato, when he ſays that our intellectual mind is 


GDTOXIPITOS, or Nmourd“. 


* See what I have faid further upon the difference b ſenſe and intellect, i in p. | 
119. and following, of this vol. where I have maintained, what may appear a very ex- 
traordinary paradox, That we do not fre a man ;” for this plain reaſon, that by our 
ſenſe of ſight we cannot diſcover that he is of the ſpecies of man; for it is only by the 
intellect, which perceives things as they are connected with one nn that we can 
| have the idea of. Hecies or genus. 
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The Materia Prima a. ſubjeecr of moſt abſirufe ſpeculation, more ab- 


Aruſe than that of the Trinity. — Its exiftence admitted by all the 


Anlient Philoſopbers,—called by them u bela to be different 


from Body, having none of the qualities of Body. —Timeus calls 


i the Mother, and Idea the Father, of Body. Being neither Mind 
nor Body, it can only. be comprehended Moyiopey voly.—[t is not 


treated of by Modern Philoſophy, which has not analyſed farther 
than to the four Elements. —Though none of theſe, it muſt be ſome- 
thing common to them all, and convertible to every one of them, as 
they change into one another.—1t is a Proteus-like ſubſtance ;—not 
to be very accurately defined; —is at the lower extremity of the chain 


e being. — Neither the loweſt nor higheſt extremity comprehenſible by 


1. —Two queſtions in T, beology Nated :—Did this firfl matter pro- 


= ceed from Deity ? Or if it did not, Is it impious to maintain that a 
bing, not derived from him, can exiſt from all eternity? — Anſwer 


to firſt queſtion—1t did not.—Reaſons in ſupport of the ciuthor's 


aßinion.— The ſecond queſtion conſidered — No impiety in the ſuppoſi- 


tion. The Author ſupported by Antient Philoſophy in bis opinions 


_— theſe tavo queſtions, —by Moſes —by Timaus—and by Ariſtolle. 


IN 
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N the preceding chapter I have ſhown what are the efficient and 

formal cauſes of the univerſe, and how, from thoſe cauſes, it 
proceeds with the greateſt order and regularity, ſo as to form a 
ſyſtem the moſt perfect that can be imagined. I have alſo ſhown 
that {eas are incorporeal ſubſtances, animating all bodies unor- 
ganiſed as well as organiſed, and giving form and motion to every 
body here on earth. But what Body is, or of what matter it is 


compoſed, or from whence it is derived, I have not yet explained. 


This, however, .is neceflary to be done, otherwiſe we cannot under- 


ſtand the nature of that part of the univerſe which we inhabit, I mean 


the material world, nor of a great part of our own compoſition; ſo. 
that our knowledge of the univerie, and even of ourſelves, would be 
. imperfecl. | 


The antients, whoſe opinion I follow in | this as well as other ſub- 


jects of philoſophy, make a diſtinction betwixt matter and body. 


And they ſay, that body is compoled of matter. This matter, which. 


is commonly called the jr/# matter, the antient philoſophers called. 
u, and tell you that it is quite different from body, having no 


form or dimenſions, nor any other quality of body. Timæus, as L 


have obſerved in the laſt chapter“, tells us, that of it and idea body 
is compoſed; of which he ſays matter is to be conſidered as the mo- 
ther, and Idea as the father. As therefore it is neither mind nor bo- 


dy, What is it then? All he ſays, in“ anſwer to this queſtion, is, That 


it is not perceived by the ſenſes, nor by the intellect, as we have no 
| idea of it; but we know.i it, he ſays, vol Royiowy, that is, by a baſe 
tard kind of reaſon; of which all the ſenſe, 1 can make, is, that we 
know it only by negation ; for we know that it is neither mind nor 


body, nor has any of the qualities of either. As to our modern 


philoſophers, they _ not to have thought of it at all, having 
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carried their analyſis, of the material world, no farther than the four 
elements. But if it be true, as I believe our modern philoſophers 
allow, that n elements change into one another, and 


—— in quaternion run 


7 


= Perpetual circle, multiform Par. Loſt, Book 5 v. 180. 


as Milton expreſſes it, there muſt be ſome matter common to them 
all, which in certain circumſtances and by certain changes, becomes 
any one of the elements: So that nature performs upon this common 
matter, what the art of man performs upon wood and metal, giving 
n various forms and applying it to different uſes; and in this way I 
would chuſe to make a kind of Proteus of it, and to aſſert ſomething 
poſitive of it by way of definition. But that we ſhould not be able 
perfectly to comprehend it, or to give of it an accurate definition, is 
not to be wondered, if we conſider that it is the loweſt thing in na- 
ture, and is at the extremity of one end of the wonderful chain of 
nature, even below body. Now, it is natural that both extremities 
of this wonderful chain, the loweſt as well as the higheſt. ſhould be 
out of the reach of our capacity, in this ſtate of our exiſtence®. Here 
there occur two queſtions of Theology which deſerve to be well 
confidered :- 1mo, Whether we can ſuppoſe that this ii matter 
_ . procceded, as mind does, from the Deity? and, 2dly, ſappoſling 
ir did not, Whether it be not  impious to maintain that any thing 
_eaw exiſt from all eternity, and yet not be derived from the Deity, 
or, in other words, be felf-exiſtent? As to the firſt of theſe queſtions, 
I cannot conceive that matter ſhould proceed from mind, any more 
than that mind ſhould proceed from matter; for nothing can proceed 
from another thing, but what is contained in it. Now, it is impof- 
fible for me to believe that matter makes any part of the fubſtance 
of Deity. Even our minds, though cloſely united to our bodies, do 
Hot ws Cr the bodies of our children: But, as 1 dure ſaid , it is 
t from 


* Minas upon this fabjeRt, vol. I. p. 48. F 
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from our bodies that their bodies come, and from our minds their 
minds; and if ſo, as the Deity is certainly not embodied, but a pure 
immaterial ſubſtance, I think it is a contradiction in terms to ſup- 
poſe that matter ſhould proceed from him. It may be faid, that 
though he do not contain matter in himſelf, he may create it. But 
| this is an abuſe of the word creation, as if it denoted the making x 
thing out of nothing, which is by the nature of things impoſſible; 
for nothing is more certain than that ex nibilo nibil fit. There muſt, 
therefore, have been ſome material being from all eternity, otherwiſe 
nothing material could ever have exiſted; and out of that being 
every material ſubſtance muſt have come: So that what is called 
Creation is truly a proceſſion from this material being ; and, indeed, 
every thing that is produced in this univerſe is a proceſſion from the 
cauſe which produces it, as we have ſeen from the example of the 

more general idea producing the leſs general, where there is nothing 
like creation out of nothing, but a proceſſion from the cauſe n 
tive of what was ene in it. 


„ le e raft; then matter muſt neceſſarily be ſelf-ex- 
iſtent: And this leads to the other queſtion, Whether it be not impi- 
ous to ſuppoſe that there is any thing ſelf-exiſtent except Deity ?. 
Now, I ſay that there are things which, by natural neceſſity, are ſelf- 
exiſtent as well as matter. Space, for example, is not a mere 
nonentity, as ſome would repreſent; for, beſides the capacity of 
containing body, it has dimenſions, and is extended in every direc- 
tion: Then there is the truth of axioms or ſelf-evident propoſitions, 
which are true of themſelves, and cannot be ſaid to derive their 
truth from Deity, who could not have made them to be falſe. But 
we need not go farther than the Supreme Being himſelf, who: exiſts 

by natural neceſſity: And by the ſame neceſſity of nature, I ſay, mat- 

ter 8 So that by the- Go ii is 22 and a 


* Bee «any 1, of this work, p. 364. and 365. 
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material cauſe of the univerſe; and I think there is the ſame reaſon | 
for both, and that they were both equally neceſſary. 


This 8 of mine, however extraordinary it may appear 
to our philoſophers at preſent, I hold to be the moſt antient philo- 
ſophy in the world. It was the philoſophy of Moſes, who certain- 
ly ſuppoſes that matter exiſted before the creation of the world: And 
this matter he calls zwater, which, among the Egyptian philoſophers, 
was the type of the firſt matter ; and, upon the water, he ſays, that. 
the ſpirit of God moved. By Intelligence, therefore, the world, ac- 
cording to him, was created; and the word, which we tranſlate 
create, ſignifies, as 1 am informed, in the original Hebrew, /et in ; 
order; ſo that the God of Moſes was the ©05 of the Greeks, a 
name derived from be or r:01ps, ſignifying to place or put in 


order: And with Moſes agrees Timæus, who ſays, that Idea, 


out of matter, formed body. Now, ideas are all derived from 
the Supreme Mind; ſo that in effect Timæus has ſaid that it was 
the Spirit of God, which, out of matter, formed the material world. 
And that matter exiſted before a world was formed, was alſo the 
coſmogony of the Greek mythologiſts, who, out of chaos, ſuppoſ- 
ed the world was produced. Timæus has not only made matter, 
or vn, that, out of which Body is by Idea generated, but he makes 
it to fill all ſpace; and, therefore, he ſays, that it is the place or ſeat 


of this ſublunary world: Which ſhows that he believed there was no 


vacuum in nature, but that all ſpace was filled with matter; a doc- 
trine which Ariſtotle has uſed many arguments to maintain. So that, 
according to theſe philoſophers, there was always mind 'in the uni- 
verſe as well as matter; both which they conſidered to be of neceſ- 

| ſary exiſtence, as neceflary as that where there is an active princi- 
ple, ſuch as mind, there ſhould be ſomething paſſive, ſuch as mat- 
| ter, upon which that principle acts for action and paſſion are 8 


man _— muſt neceſſarily exiſt together, | 
e cAr. 
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c H AT. XIII. 


The Microcoſm in Man falls naturally to be explained, after the Con- 

Alitution of the Great World, which is conſidered in the laſt Chapter. 

Our Meicroceſm conſiſts of the Intellefiual, Animal, and Vegetable 
Minde or Lives, and of Body, and joined to it the Elemental Life, — 
Man generally conſidered by Philoſophers, at preſent, as one Sub- 


ſtance, conſiſting of Mind and Body; and theſe different Minds as no 
more than Qualities of that Sulſtunce.— The Author maintains a dif= 


ference of Minds in Man both in their Natures and Operations, — 
and all theſe different from Body. — Our Intellectual Mind, having the: 
.. power of acting by itſelf, may exift by itſelf : and in place of being 
. afſifted by the Body in its operations, is impeded. — From a compari on 
of its operations with thoſe of the Animal and V. egetable Lives, it 


muſt be a ſubſtance different from both. — By a ſimilar compariſon of | 


the energies of the Animal and Vegetable Lives, theſe Lives proved 
. to be different ſubſtances from one another, and not different quu- 
lities of the ſame Mind.—The Author's dofrine, of theſe three 
Minds in Man, learned from Ariftotle.-— Arguments, in favour 
of an Animal Mind, from Concoction, Digeſtion, and other Ani- 
mal functions. To ſuppoſe all this done without Mind, is Ma- 
terialiſm. —T he operations of the V. egetable, as little to be account-. 
ed for from Matter and Mechan iſm, as thoſe of the Animal; = 
and a perſon, who can believe that to be the caſe of the V. egetable, 
may believe that all the operations of Nature proceed from no other 


5 cauſe. —dSimilarity betwixt the Conſtitution of Man and that of the 


| Great World Hit compoſition as various as Bis progreſs from a 
| - N State 
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State of Nature to Civility, Arts, and Sciences, —He is, therefore, 
the moſt Wonderful Animal on Earth, and we moſt deſerving the 
attention of the Philoſo ber. 


N the preceding chapters L have explained, or at leaft endeavour- 
ed to explain, the conſtitution of the great world or univerſe. 
In this chapter, I think, it is proper to give ſome account of our mi- 
7 crocoſm, or /ittle world, as it is not improperly called, containing, 
as it does, every thing in the great world in a certain degree; for 
in it there is intellectual life, the animal or ſenſitive life, the vege- 
table life, and body; and with body, that ſort of mind, which i is 
common to all bodies, organiſed and unorganiſed, and which moves 
them in a certain direction, ſuch as up and down, and which is 
called by Ariſtotle Nature, and by me the Elemental Life. Upon 
the ſubje& of this wonderful compoſition in man, I have faid a 
good deal elfewhere*, and alſo in this volume f: But, as man is 
the ſubje& of this part of my work, and as his nature cannot be 
perfectly underſtood unleſs we know all the ſubſtances of his com- 
poſition, and- how they are connected together, I will here add 


5 e fo mere upon the re 


It is, I Dow the genen opinion of the e of this age, 
Sait as man is only one animal, he is but one ſubſtance, confiſting 
of mind and body; and that thoſe three minds, of which I fay he is 
compoſed, are truly no more than qualities of one mind; but, 1 
think, I can demonſtrate, that theſe minds are ſo different from one 
another, both in their natures and in their operations, that they muſt 
be diſtinct ſubſtances, and not qualities of the ſame ſubſtance, and 
that each of them muſt be diſtinct from 190 4 the fourth article I 
mentioned of the compoſition or man. 


+ "ny firſt, as to the 3 mind: That it is « perfe@ly dif- 
| | - ferent 
* vol. 1. Book 2. Chap. 12. 1 Page rk following. 
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| ferent from body, and has, by its nature, an exiſtence ſeparate from 
body, though, in this our compoſition, it be joined with body, I 
think is demonſtrated by this plain argument: That whatever acts, 
exiſts; and what aQs by itſelf, muſt exiſt by itſelf. Now, that our 
intellectual mind acts by itſelf, we know by the moſt certain of all 


knowledge, I mean conſciouſneſs; for in that way we know, that 


our intellectual mind, fo far from acting in conjunction with the 
body, or with any thing belonging to body, ſuch as ſenſation, is im- 
peded in its operations by body; ſo that it is clearly a ſubſtance quite 
diſtinct from body. And this is a truth of great importance in the 


philoſophy of man, as it ſhows evidently that our intellectual mind, 


or ſoul, does not periſh with our body, when that is diſſolved and 
returns to earth from whence it came, but continues ſtill to exiſt, 
and: to act as it did before it was ſeparated from the body. 


That it is a ſubſtance diſtin alſo PIES the other two minds, which 
are joined with it in our compoſition, is evident likewiſe from the 


operations of thoſe two minds, compared with the operations of our 


intellectual mind: For as we know nothing of the eſſence of any 
thing in this our ſtate of exiſtence, we muſt judge of the nature of it 
by its qualities, and particularly by its energies and operations. Now, 


the operation of the intellectual mind is thinking and reaſoning : 


The operation of the animal mind is moving the body, and per- 
ceiving the impreffion made by external objects upon its organs of 
ſenſe : The operation of the vegetable life is the ſame in our bodies 


that it is in the vegetable; that is, it makes our bodies grow, and it 


nouriſhes them. Now, both theſe operations are ſo different from 
the operation of the intellectual mind, which, as I have ſaid, is thin 
ing and reaſoning, that it is impoſſible they can e to the ads 


ſebftance. 


The next PO to be „ config" is, Whether the animal or vine. 
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table minds be different, or whether they are to be conſidered as 
different qualities of the ſame mind? And I ſay, as I have ſaid with 
reſpect to the difference betwixt the intellectual mind and the ani- 
mal and vegetable, that the operations of theſe two minds are ſo 
different from one another that they muſt be different ſubſtances ; 
the one, as I have ſaid, moving the body, and perceiving external 
objects by the ſenſes, and the other making the Wes grow and 
nouriſhing it. | 


This doctrine of the three minds in man, and of the difference 
|. betwixt them, I have learned from Ariſtotle, in his firſt book De | 
Moribus, chapter 13. and in the 4th chapter of the firſt book of his 
Magna Moralia ; from both which paſſages it is evident that Ariſ- 
totle held both the animal and vegetable parts of our compoſition to 
be minds, or x, as he calls them, but both diſtinct from our 
intellectual mind, and from one another. And, with reſpect to the 
vegetable mind, or the ro deer7ixo, as he calls it, he fays that it dif- 
fers not only from the intellectual, but from the animal, in this re- 
ſpect, that it has no *ogwy, that is, appetite or inclination, but only acts 
upon aliments offered to it; and he compares it, in this reſpect, to 
fire, which conſumes. what is thrown. into it, though it has no *oguy- 
or inclination to take any thing. In like manner our vegetable life, 
if you give it food, is nouriſhed; if not, it has no inclination, which 
makes it ſeek the food. And, in the paſſage above quoted, from 
the firſt book, De Moribus, chapter 1 3- he ſays, that it appears moſt 
in our ſleep, while our two other minds, the intellectual and animal, 
are at reſt, And this confirms to me the truth of an. obſervation, 
that I have heard made by ſeveral phyſicians, that we digeſt bet- 
ter in our fleep than when we are awake: And it is very natural to 
think, that when the other two minds are at reſt, the third mind: 
ſhould be moſt active. And it ſhows that the antients were in the 
right, who made ſupper their principal meal, not dinner as we dox 

| | | That 
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That all theſe three ſubſtances, in our compoſition, are minds, 
and that every mind is an immaterial ſubſtance, I think I have prov- 
<d in the 13th chapter of book 2. of the firſt volume of this work; 
though I know many of my readers will think it very extraordi- 


nary, that the part of our animal frame, by which we grow and 
are nouriſhed, ſhould have a mind in it, and be an immaterial 


ſubſtance. But if we attend to its operations, by which it con- 
cots and digeſts our victuals, and ſeparates what is fit for our 
nouriſhment, when it is turned into chyle and blood, irom what 


is unſit for nouriſhment, and therefore is thrown off by perſpira- 


tion or by ſtool and urine, we muſt be convinced that ſo much 
action and operation cannot be performed by body without mind, 


unleſs we believe that body can act and move itſelf without mind, : 


which I think is abſolute materialiſm. And unleſs we believe that 
there is a mind in us, by which we grow and are nouriſhed, we 


cannot believe that there is a vegetable. mind, from , which this part 


of our compoſition has its name, but muſt ſuppoſe that all the many 


various operations of the vegetable, by which it grows and is nou- 
riſhed, puts forth leaves, bloſſoms, flowers, and fruit, are all per- 


formed by mere matter and mechaniſm, without the operation of 
mind; which, if we believe, we may alſo believe that all the oper- 
ations dons nature are e performed by matter or body withour mind. 


| I this manner, I think, I have ak that there is in our little 

world, as well as in the great, the famous reręaxrus of the Pytha- 
goreans, conſiſting of Intelligence, the Animal and Vegetable lives; 
and Body; which, they ſaid, was the diſcovery of their maſter Py- 
thagoras, and they thought it ſo great a diſcovery, that it was a 


ſolemn oath among them, By him who diſcovered the rereazrus, 


e the ſource,” they ſaid, © of ever-flowing nature; and, indeed, it 
is the ſource of every thing in this univerſe. And I have alſo 
ſhown *, that, as we are the image of God here upon earth, we 
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have in our compoſition a Trinity of three diſtin& minds, joined 
together by an bypo/taticat or conſubſtantial union, ſo as to make 
theſe three but one Being*. Of theſe three minds, the governing 
mind is the intellectual; ſo that our little world, as well as the great, 
is governed by intelligence, which, as I have obſerved , directs 
the operations of our Siler two minds, and of our ne | | 


Thus it appears, Ren an al as various 

| Fition, as in his progreſs from his natugal Rate: to e arts, at 
 friences; ſo that he is, in every reſpect, the moſt wonderful animal 
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07 he Summum Bonum—placed by the Epicureans in Bodily Plea- 
ſures, —by the Stoics in Mental.—The latter in the rigbt. be 
Intelle& perceives the ro xanov ;—the contemplation of which, ac- 
cording to the Stoics, i is man's only good, and is what gives delight 
to the Intelle&. —The Pains and Pleaſures of Intellect ariſe from 
Thinking. Our thoughts, therefore, to give us Pleaſure, muſt have 
Beauty for their Object; · and the more I eauty the greater Pleaſure. 
—The Univerſe the moſt Beautiful of all things exifling ;—and the 

| perception of its Beauty, as far as our limited capacity will permit, 
our greateſt Pleaſure. —Of the Beauty of our own Works,—By re- 

HNefting on the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of ſuch, we enjoy, in part, the 
Pleaſure of the Creator of the Univerſe. —The contemplation of our 
| aflions, as they are Good or Ill, a ſource of conſtant Delight or Pain. 
Of the Pleaſure derived from the good ations of others; —of Pa- 
rents, Relations, and Friends :—The Author's peculiar Happineſs 
in theſe reſpefts,—The Pleaſures of Friendſbip very great. — Of the | 
Pleaſure derived from works of Art, Science, and Philoſophy.— The. 
ftudy of theſe a neceſſary part of the Summum Bonum.—T7Bis the 
Exerciſe of Intelle :—Exerciſe neceſſary to the Mind as well as to 
the Body. — Philoſophy the Author*s greateſt Pleaſure i in his old age. 
bis Philoſophy from Greece and Egypt.—Cultivated by Families 
00 Preefts in Egypt, and by Sechs of Philoſophers in Greece; f chere 
Audied by Young Men as well as Old.--From Greece it went to Rome, 
| but did not make ſuch progreſs there.--To be better learned now from 
| the Greek Commentators upon Ariſtotle, of the Al:xanarian School, 
WV Oke Ve „ͤ [ äꝗꝓ⸗ke | than 
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than from Cicero and Seneca. The Romans excelled only in Arms and 
Government ;—inferior to the Greeks in Language and the Writing 
Art.—T heir Hiſtory better learned from the Halicarnaſſian and Po- 
 Iybius than from Livy.— Their moſt valuable literary work the Cor- 
pus Juris. — The proſpect of a much happier Life in the next World, 
and a defire, when we become olu, to be delivered from the burden 
of this Body, added to the Pleaſures already enumerated, com- 
pleat the enjoyment of the Summum Bonum, and render ur as hap- 
y 45. we can be in this Hate , Trial and Pilgrimage. Conclſion 
_ of t the Compariſon of the Natural with the Ciuiliſed State of Man. 
. With reſpect to ibe Body, the Natural. State prgferable:.—Iith re- 
Set bo f the Mina, the Civilifed. be Ci viliſea, ae the r 
Pier State ler! Governed by Philyaphy end ee. TW 


A SP. 4 , _— 


favs bai Is 289 of, the happineſs « or. © miles) af, men, 4 3 
think it will hot be! improper to ſay ſomething of What the an- 
tients called the Summum Bonum, or fupreme happineſs. of men in 
this i ie, about which the Stoics and Epicureans differed ſo much. 
The Epicureans made it conſiſt wholly in bodily pleaſures, whereas 
the Stoics placed it in the enjoyments of the mind: And the Stoics | 


were certainly i in the right; for as the mind (they meant the inte l- 


lectual) i is the governing principle in man, and makes him truly 
man, by diſtinguiſhing him from the other animals on this earth, 


" he perfection of it muſt be the perfection of his nature, and confe- 


quently his greateſt happinels, What the intelle& perceives in the 
ſubje& whieh gives it delight, is the ro za Xo, or the Beautiful; in the 
contemplation of which they made the happineſs of man to conſiſt, 

and therefore they ſaid it was his only, good. That it is the Beau- 
tiful, and the Beautiful only, which gives delight 1 to the intellect, 1 


think I have pane in the __ upon Beauty 5 1 will, n | 


cn 7 of this Bock. 
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proceed to conſider the — 2 which * pleaſure to our 
| minds 1 in this life. 


As all ys pleaſure, as well. as the pain of mind, muſt proceed 
from thinking, the queſtion to be conſidered here is, What ſubjects 
of our thoughts give us pleaſure? And, from what has been ſaid, it is 
evident that they muſt have beauty in them; and the more beauti- 
ful they are the greater pleaſure they will give the mind. Now, it 
is evident that the works of God, in the production of this univerſe, 
being the work of ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs, muſt be the moſt 
beautiful of all things exiſting. We ſhould, therefore, endeavour 
to perceive, as far as our limited faculties will permit, what the great 
creator perceived after he had finiſhed his work, that all was beauti- 
ou fob do! the, blew word is tranſlated by the n 

But, ad booth can aku comin by men of great BOY 
ene much cultivated by the ſtudy of philoſophy, we muſt de- 
ſcenſdi to the works of the only intelligent being on this earth, man, 
| and/ conſider! What beauty is to be found in them. And we 
ſhould begin at home, and reflect whether we have done any thing 
that has wiſdom and goodneſs in it; and if we have, by refleQting 
upon ſuch actions, we may be ſaid to enjoy, in ſome degree, a plea- 
ſure , which the Almighty enjeyed in contemplating his own works. 
1 will add fuxtker upon this ſubject, that every man, who performs 
any virtuous action, will not only enjoy the pleaſure of it, when he 
does it, but it will be a conſtant ſource of delight to him while he 
lives; as, on the contrary, if the action be e it will Se him 


ein -_ aefieQions duriog n * 


As TS: 


de to our ee 9 choſe, * our near F e wo 


Daun of our parents, ſhould give us the greateſt pleaſure; and 


if we ourſelves are dhe ſubject of ſuch actions, they W to Aale | 
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us with a kind of veneration for them, and for their memories, af- 
ter they are gone; and it is my particular good fortune to have a 
recolle&ion of that kind which gives me the greateſt pleaſure, I had 
a father, whom Lean praiſe, for the care he took of my education, 
with. as great pleaſure, and as much gratitude, as Horace 'praiſes 
his father. He ſold a part of his eſtate to give me an educa- 
tion, the fruits of which; I now, in my old age, enjoy; and they 
make me happier than if he had left me a Dukedom with the great- 
eſt fortune. Tad likewiſe a mother, whe was a moſt tender and 
affectiohate parent. Of her I have a precious memorial, vrhich I 
moſt carefully preſerve : Riis a/detter; which ſhe wrote me ſome 
days beforecherdeith; which happened when I was out of the coun- 
try. In thit letter: ſhe expreſſes the greateſt love and aſſection for 
me, acknowledging; at the. ſatne tine, che marks of attention and 
reſpect I had fhown te her during her life. I have a like pleaſure 
in thinking-of the many virtues of ſome of ny friends] ite are D 
gone, and of the many good offices I received from them, and al. 
ſo from ſome friends that are ſtill living, and who, I hope, ſhall out 
kve me; and, indeed, there is nd man living, that 1 ktiow Wh is 
more obliged to friends than I am. Some men, 1 Know, urb unWꝰIL. 
ling to acknderledge the obligations they owe to friends, and think 
kt below them to do ſd: But, for my part, I. A Prdud or ties 
obligations, becauſe I think the perfons who beſtowed then perceiv- 
ed ſome worth and goddneſs in me, which they theight deſerved 
their favour. —In ſhort, the ——— of men of worth i is one of the 


AX! 3 * 2 70 75 Bay's 3 aA *% 


une pleaſures we enjoy in this ife. 
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But, beſides works of edu and RCNP KI: ere um works 
of intelligence, which, if well executed, muſt neceſſarily pleaſe an 
intelligent creature: The works I mean are thoſe of art and ſeience. 
The ſtudy of theſe, therefore, make a neceſſary part of the Summum 
Bonum, for onr intellectual mind muſt have exercife as well as our 
TE. | - | animal 
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animal and our body; and its only proper exerciſe is in matters of 
art and ſcience, and particularly philoſophy. A great part of the 
pleaſure which I now enjoy, in my old age, I owe to Plato and 
Ariſtotle, Who are at preſent, when,, 1 write this, my companions 
in the, country; for it is to the Greek philoſophy that I apply, and 
which is all we have of the philoſophy of Egypt, the parent coun- 
try of all arts and ſciences. It was not hereditary among the Greeks 


as it was in Egypt, Where it was tranſmitted from father to ſon, like 


our eſtates in his country, and Where it was: cultivated. by men, 
hh, hoth by nature and education, were fitted for the ſtudy of it. 
It Mas; however, very much cultivated among the Greeks, who had 
ſocietieal of anen that applied to ita I mean ſects of philoſophers, 
ſuchnas f the Platonics and Peripateties, who taught their follow- 
ers not only by their writings, but by their converſation, which I 
hold tobe the beſt way of teaching of any; as | find, by experience, 
when I bavg the benefit of eee with my learned friends in 
| Londen. : 5 VID tl ain {> Dug. 909% 


. HH on 6 try Has V1! | 12s THE: +39 Ot 


Among the Greeks, philoſophy CER. to ry al been the ſtudy 


net, only. of learned and elderly men, but of young men; and, it 
ſeems to. haye_ been a paſſon, among, them, which, made them Fr 
glect their domeſtic affairs, This appears from a paſſage in, aug of 
Terence's plays, Where be makes Simo ſay, in praiſing, his. on 
6 © That, he was not addicted to horſes, dogs, nor to Philoſophers f. , 
„ „ %o ei Ho 4 n 19 ie en de G Nw 
„ See vol. 3. of Origin of Language, P-.461 Here the reader will , obſerye, rhat 
though the plays of Terence are written by a F ati and in the Roman -N 


they are tranflations or imitations of the comedies of Menander; ſo that the fables, th 
eee and the! manners hol them are all Greek; and the Teene d an bea 


is at Athens. rr whey is faid in the paſſage, — quoted, neee 
of young men for philoſophy, will not apply to the youth of, Rome, whoſe paſſion, as 


Horace tells us, was not for philoſophy but for anf | 
i NI inn 1 
| Romani pueri longis ratinnjbes aſſem 


Diſcunt in partes centum diducere 


De Arte Poetica. v. 328. 
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Now, let us conſider, whether in Britain, or in any nation in Eu- 
rope at preſent, philoſophy can be invented or cultivated. We 
| Have no ſocieties of men, or ſects of philoſophers, ſuch as they had 

in Greece : And there is certainly not that paſſion for philoſophy 
ſuch as was even among the young men of Athens; nor does it ap- 
Pear to be the purſuit of men of any age or profeſſion among us. 
As, therefore, we cannot invent Philoſophy, we muſt learn it from 
the Greeks, otherwiſe we cannot enjoy that greateſt bleſſing, wks, 
hwy ſays, the Gods have acorns ae oh: men. | 

T4% I Þ! ($47 2144449 ; 

Abd her we may obſerve one great e which the Greeks 
had over us with reſpect to the ſtudy of philoſophy; and which, of 
Itſelf, is ſufficlent to ſhow that they muſt have excelled us in that 
ſtudy; and it 18 this,” that che Greeks had no language to learn in 
order to qualify themſelves for the ſtudy of philoſophy, as their-owh 
language was fufficient for that purpoſe, in Which all the philoſophy 
of thoſe days was written: So that after they had gone through 
what they called the eu pabypare, that is Grammar, and the 
Srammar only of their own latiguage, Muſic and the exerciſes of the FL 
Falzftra, they had 'no other branch of learning to apply to but phi- 
Ioſophy. Whereas we, before we can be fit to learn the Greek phi- 
| Tofophy, are obliged to employ ſeveral of the mot docible years of 
our life (eight years at ſchool in England, and four years at the uni- 
1 0 in the ſtudy of the Greek Fg and ws apt pH, Ft a 


As to the exeellency of the ener piitoſophey, above any thing 
that we call philoſophy. I think I have proved i it moſt clearly i in the 
"Queries concerning philoſophy, which I have publiſhed in volume 
F. of Origin of Language *. And if my readers are not convinced 


by 2 75 1 bave there ſaid, Thive — furcher to add upon the 
| 3 ſubjeck, 


bt. Pad ais. © 
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ſubject, but leave them to make the beſt they can of the philoſophy 
of Mr Locke, Mr David Hume, * Dr Trieſtley. 


Among the "JIG. thee were no ſchools of philoſophy FREY as 
in Greece; and all they could learn of philoſophy was either from 
Greeks, that they happened to ſee in Rome or in their own coun- 
try, or from books. As to theſe, I am perſuaded. that there are 

more books upon the ſubject of Greek philofophy to be found in 
the libraries of Europe, than were to be found in the Palatine libra- 


ry of Auguſtus Cæſar: And particularly there are the Commentaries 
of the Alexandrian philoſophers upon Arxiſtotle, without the uſe of 


which I never ſhould, have underſtood his philoſophy, but which 
were not written when philoſophy was ſtudied by the Romans. I, 
therefore, hold, that a man who has ſtudied the Greek philoſophy, 
with the help of the books which we. have upon it, may know much 
more of it chan is to be found in the writings of Cicero or Seneca, 


or any other Latin philoſopher: And, in general, I confeſs myſelf 


no admirer of the Latin learning, any more than of their language; 
compared with the Greek *, - Nor, indeed, do they appear to me to 


have excelled in any arts except arms and government: And this 


Virgil has acknowledged, where he allows, that the Romans were 

excelled by other nations in the fine arts, ſuch as ſculpture and ora- 

tory, and in ſciences, my as Ranging 4 and he OG with 
at eee Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 


Hex tibi erunt artes) paciſque imponere morem, 8 a 
Parcere ſubjeCtis et debellare been e. 6. v. EAN 3: :: 


Even in hiſtory they did not excel: And though they performed 


the greateſt actions of any people that ever exiſted, yet, by their 
own hiſtorians, we are not well informed of them. The original 


conſtitution. 


* See vol. 5. of Origin of Language, p. 34. 
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conſtitution of their government, and the firſt ages of it, are very 
much better related by the Halicarnaſſian than by Livy, as I have 
ſhown in volume 5. of the Origin of Language“: And I ſhould not 


have thought myſelf ſufficiently informed of the moſt remarkable 
period of the Roman hiſtory, the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, in 
' which the Rofnans ſhowed ſo much magnanimity, and a ſpirit not to 


be ſubdued by the moſt diſaſterous events, and by the greateſt loſſes 


both by ſea and land, if Polybius had not given us the hiſtory of it. 


Upon the ſubject of the Latin learning, I will only add, further 
to what I have ſaid in volume 5. of the Origin of Language , and 


in volume 6. , that I ſtill continue of the opinion I have delivered 
in the paſſage laſt quoted, that the moſt valuable work of the liter- 


ary kind that has come down to us from the Romans, is that collec- 
tion of laws, commonly known by the name of the Corpus Juris; 


and I have obſerved there, that they were the only antient nation who 


made a ſcience of the law of private property. It was by a decree 


of the Emperor Lothario, declared to be the common law of all the 


Weſtern Empire: And at this day it is the law of moſt of the na- 
tions of e and in ane it is men, of the coun- 


Uy- : ; 
Without the thines I have Seed, 1 think ahi life « cannot be 


happy; and if, to all theſe, we can join the proſpect of a much hap- 
pier life in the world to come, and if we have lived ſo in this, that, 


| when we become old, and find that we are incapable to make any 


further improvement of our minds, we defire, as ſoon as it ſhall 
pleaſe God, to be delivered from this body, which incumbers our 


intellectual part, and obſtructs its operations ſo much, that it may 
be ſaid to be a kind of death to the intellect, and therefore. is pro- 
perly enough called, by St Paul, this 852 of death, of which he de- 


res 
* Book 1. Chap. 1. - + Page 21. 5 4 Page an. - 
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fires very earneſtly to be free If, I ſay, joined to the other good 
things Lhave'enumerated, which we have enjoyed in this life, we 


can leave it in the way I have mentioned, then we may be ſaid 
to have enjoyed the Sammum Bonum, and to have been as ee as 


man can be in mw ſtate of ms and 1 0 
15 : *P : 1 3113 7:53:03 v% 


A ay I Gnith n my obſervations pon the 3 ſtate of man, 


eppenb civiliſed life. And, I think, I have ſhown very 


clearly, that with reſpect to the body, its health, ſtrength, ſize, and 


longevity; the natural ſtate is very much preferable to the civilifed : 

But, as to the mind, I think, I have proved; that the civiliſed life 1s 
far preferable, as it is the parent of aft ' thoſe arts and ſciences, by 
which our mihds/ are cultivated and brought neurer to that tate from 
which we are fallen. And there is one great advantage df the ctvi- 
liſed life, which I have not yet mentioned, that it gives ds tlie "6p- 
portunity of practiſing the. political virtues of Prudence, Juſtice, 
5 Temperance, and Fortitude; much more than the atufal Hfe cal do; 


ſo that it is tiuly à Ife of trial dd probation; by Wich- Wer may abt | 


only cultivate our minds by arts and ſcientés, biit impröve our 


morals and our ſenſe of what is bedutiful ant! pralſe-WOrthy, not in 
ſpeculation only but in action, and ſo prepare ourſelves for the life to | 
come. I ſay alſo, that it is the happieſt life, if it be . by re- 


ligion and philoſophy. "It is true, "tit if it bé not ſo governed, it 
is the ſource of much miſery: Yet even if ſuch a ſtate ſome few 
may make themſelves happy by the means of religion, learning, 
and philoſophy, and, at the ſame tithe „Pre ing themſelves för being 
dun hippie in their fütute late. 1 HR 7,500 THE I 


14 will add als one png more wala the a of 80 compari- 8 
: ſon of man in his natural ſtate with man 1n the civiliſed life; and it 
is this: Man in his natural ſtate is a mere animal, differing only 


from other animals on this earth, in this reſpeQ, that he has the ca- 
Yo We 71 Ff pacity 
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| pacity of intellect, which they have not: But when, in the eivilif- 


ed life, he has acquired intelligence in energy and actualiiy, he then 
becomes the moſt various animal that is on this earth, or can well 
be conceived ; for then will apply to him what Horace ſays, 


quot capitum vivunt, —— ſtudiorum 
wt; Fake : e ae e 


80 that he is not only an animal, very various in his original compo- 


ſition, conſiſting of three minds, the intellectual, the animal, and the 
vegetable, and of body; and whoſe progreſs, from that ſtate to the 
civililed life, is very wonderful; but when he is become a member 
of civil ſociety, he is ſtill more various and more diſtinguiſhed in 
that way, from other animals on this earth, than in any of the pre- 


eeding ſtates. He is, therefore, in every reſpect, the moſt various 


and the moſt wonderful animal on this earth, and who therefore 


.  ought-to be ſtudied. moſt diligently by the philoſopher, as a ſubject 


of the greateſt curioſity, even if he were not ſo intimately connected 


with him; ſo intimately, that while he ſtudies him, he ſtudies him- 


ſelf, and ſo acquires the moſt valuable of all knowledge, being the 
| foundation of every other knowledge; I mean the knowledge of 


CHAP. 
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n 


Obſervations o on the dj ;ference betwixt Man ant other Animals. fate 
Agence, which is peculiar to Man, the cauſe of that difference. — 


Brutes and other Animals only ſenſitive. — Mr Locke, by Confounding 


Senſations with Ideas, has confounded Intelligence with Senſe, and 
conſequently given Ideas or Knowledge to all Animals.—That the 
Brute has a comparative faculty, admitted by Ariftotle.— He compares 
45 not only Senſations, but the 1 images of ſenſi ble objeAs i in his Phanta- 


aa. — . therefore, Senſations be the ſame with Ideas, he poſſe elſes 


the Diſcurſive F aculty, forms Propoſititions, and is an Intellectual 

Creature. if ſuch, his Intellect muſt be much ſuperior to ours ;— 
Bis economy agreeable to nature. docs every thing for the preſerva- 

5 tion of the Individual and continuation of the Species. In ſtances of 


this in the Bee and Ant.—The Brute is directed by Intelligence, but 
does not act with Intelligence. —Confequence of the contrary ſuppo- 


tion. — If the Brute has not Ideas, he cannot have the Diſcurſive 

Faculty, forms no opinion of Good or Ill, —and has not conſci- 

ouſneſs or reflection. — Ibe Divine Intelligence dire&s the Brute. — 

g The Author's opinion in this matter, not to be confounded with 

thoſe Philoſophers who make Brutes Machines, —T he Animal mind, 

in the Brute, directed by Divine Wiſdom. —T hat direction called. In- 
x ſtinct. —Laſtinct i in Man alſo. - _ . 27 this. 


5 AVING ſaid fo much of the lire 00 man in this and the 


preceding volume, I will conclude this book with ſome b 


ſervations bo ver the difference betwixt him and the brute, by which 
ET FEES | 991 
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and to exerciſe that intellectual faculty of the human mind, which 
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I hope to make it appear that intelligence makes him an animal al- 


together different from other animals, ſuch as the brutes, which are 


only ſenſitive but not intelligent. This is the more neceſſary, that 
our great philoſopher Mr Locke has, as I have obſerved “, confound- 


ed ideas with ſenſations, and accordingly has made a claſs of ideas 
that he calls Ideas of Senſations. Now, the brutes have ſenſations 


as well as we; and many of them ſenſations more acute and more 


perfect than ours: And as ideas are the foundation of all know- 
ledge, if the brutes have ideas, they muſt have knowledge as well as 
we; and if their ſenſations be more perfect, their knowledge muſt 
be 10 alſo. 


Further, the brutes have not only ideas, according to the philoſo- 


phy of Mr Locke, but they compare thoſe ideas; and the reſult of 


that compariſon is, their preferring one thing to another. That 
they have a faculty of compariſon is a fact which, I think, cannot 
be denied; and, in conſequence of that compariſon, they prefer one 
thing to another, as I have elſewhere obſerved F: And it is for that 
reaſon, that the mere animal, without intelligence, is, by Ariſtotle, 
called Zu Aoyixor ; and, accordingly, he has defined man to be 
ſuch an animal, before he has acquired intellect and ſcience. And 
not only does the brute compare together objects of ſenſation, while 
they are preſent t to the ſenſes, but he compares the images of ſenſi- 
ble objects, which he has retained in his phantaſia, with objects 


preſently perceived by his ſenſes, as I have ſaid in the roth chapter 


of this book d: So that, if ſenſations are ideas, the brute retains them 
in his mind, as we do our ideas, and compares them with other ſen- 
ſations, that is, according to Mr Locke's philoſophy, with other 


ideas. Upon the principles, therefore, of Mr Locke's philoſophy, he 


may be ſaid not only to have ideas, but to compare them together, 


$ Page 275. of this vol. | N 
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is called the dj iſeurſt ve faculty, by which ideas are n toge- 
| theny and propoſitions formed. 


If Fes brute be an intellectual creature, it is evident that his intel- 
lect muſt be much ſuperior to ours; for the whole economy of the 
brute in his natural ſtate, (that is when he is not under the domi- 
nion of man), even of thoſe of the loweſt rank, is perfectly agreeable 


to his nature; and he does every thing for the preſervation of the 


individual and the continuation of the race, that the moſt conſum- 
mate intellect could deviſe; and for that purpoſe makes wonderful 
Works, ſuch as even inſects, like the bee and ant, make. That the 
brute, therefore, is directed by intelligence in his operations, and by 
moſt perfect intelligence, it is impoſſible to deny: And, therefore, the 
onluy queſtion is, Whether the intelligence, by which he acts, is within 
him, as our intelligence is, or from without; ſo that, though he 


acts by intelligence, yet he does not act with intelligence, as 1 have 


elſewhere diſtinguiſhed “? For that the brute may be guided by in- 
telligence, though he have it not himſelf, we are ſure from what paſ- 
ſes among men; as it often happens that a man is directed by the 
intelligence of another to do things, the nature of which he does not 
underſtand, nor knows for what reaſon he does them, or what is 
to be the effect of them. 5 | 


In this way I 1 ſuppoſe the brute acts: And we are now to conſi- 
der what would be the conſequence, if we were to ſuppoſe that he 
acted, as we do, from an internal principle of intelligence. And, in 
the it place, we muſt ſuppoſe that he propoſes an end in all his 
actions; 2dly, that he muſt have ſome motive, which determines 
him to purſue that end rather than any other; and, 3dly, that he 
muſt deviſe means for executing the end he. dope Now, can it 
be ſuppoſed that the brutes do all this, not only thofe of them who 
may be- neee to have improved their inn by experience and 


* Vol. 4. p. 3. and the paſſages there referred to. 
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obſervation, but even ſuch of them as are quite young, and unaſſiſt- 
1 ed by any practice or experience: For that young birds build their 
| neſts as well as old birds, and .in ſhort do every thing, both for the 
preſervation of the individual and the propagation of the kind, is a 
fact that cannot be diſputed. If, therefore, the brute acts with in- 
relligence, i it muſt be an intelligence quite different from ours, which 
is very imperfect while we are younge” but is improved by experi- 
ence and err wn 
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But, I ſay, if it be true, as I think I have WE that the 
brutes have not ideas, I think it muſt follow of neceſſary conſequence, 
that they cannot, as I have ſaid, have that di/cour/e of reaſon, or that 

Abo, OF Nonos pereſurinn, as the Commentators upon Ariftotle 
very well paraphraſe-it, by which we paſs from one idea to another, 
and ſo diſcover the connection of ideas. It is in that way that we 
form our opinions, judge of what is good or what is ill, propoſe ends 
and deviſe means. Now, an animal, which has not ideas, has not the 
materials upon which he can work and perform the operations I 

| have mentioned: And particularly there is one operation, which 
is the foundation of all actions proceeding from intelligence, I mean 
the forming of an opinion of what is good or ill, which no animal can 
form, if he has not that very general and complex idea of good, or its 
RAY ill, in wich we are as often mi but the brute. never. 


LEGS 
8 * 
* — 


And "Ry we may . tte there is one kind of bees, 
which it i is impoſſible he can form, unleſs we allow him not only | 
mtelle& but conſciouſneſs and reflection. The ideas I mean are 
thoſe of the operations of his own. mind; for ſuppoſing him capa- 
ble of forming ideas, or general notions, of the objects of ſenſe, yet, 
unleſs he can reflect upon the operations of his own mind, he never 

can form any ideas of. thoſe operations, nor indeed of mind, as we 
know nothing of any thing but by its energies. and operations. So 
that, even upon the ſuppoſition of the brutes. having intellect, there 
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muſt be an eſſential difference berwixt their intellect and ours; and 
they muſt be abſolutely incapable of the nobleſt operation of hu- 


man intellect, which is forming the idea of mind, and thereby dif- 


covering that which has a permanent exiſtence in nature, the 79 
avrwg on, and is not, like body, conſtantly chiauging. 


This want of conſciouſneſs makes the brute incapable of reaſon- 
ing, even if he had ideas; For all reaſoning is ſyllogiſm; and no 
man can aſſent to the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm, without being con- 
ſcious that he has given his aſſent to the truih of the premiſſes. 


But of what kind, it will be aſked, is the intelligence which di- 
rects the brute, if it be not ſuch as the human? And, I ſay, it is of a 
kind infinitely higher; for it is divine intelligence. By this I would. 
not be underitood to mean, that divine intelligence, or any portion 
ol i, reſides in the brute and animates it. If i thought ſo, I muſt 

bold with the French philoſophers, that the brute is a mere machine, 
having no mind of his own; nor, if I were of that opinion, could F 
ſtop there, but ſhould maintain, as the Abbe Prade does, that man 


is allo a machine. But I hold that both. man and brute. have each 


à mind of their own. 


But it will be further aſked, Of what kind is the mind that I al- 


low to the brute ? And, I tay, that it is not an intellectual mind, 
but an animal mind, ſuch as is alſo in man joined with his intel- 
lectual. But the aninal mind, in the brute, is ſo formed by divine 
wiſdom, as to have certain appetites and impulſes, prompting it 
to do ſuch and ſuch things in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances and 
ſituations: And to theſe appetites and impulſes, thus directed, we 
give the name ol ine. 38 
It will be further aſked, Whether, ſince we have an animal mind. 
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as well as the brute, we have not inſtincts, too, moving us to do 


ſuch and ſuch things? And, I ſay, we have; and ſuch as appear in 
our children before they have any uſe of intellect. For it is by that 


inſtin& that a child applies to the breaſt and ſucks it for its nouriſh- 
ment. By the ſame inſtinct it is that a child walks upon all four; 
and, I believe, it would be much better for our children, if we in- 
dulged them, as ſome ſavage nations do, particularly the Charraibs*, in 
following that inſtin& longer. It is by the ſame inſtinct, that, when 
we are grown up to be men, we move our eye-lids to cover and pro- 
tect our eyes, and our heads or bodies from any ſtroke that is aim- | 
ed at them; and in general fly from, or ſhun, any thing that can 
hurt us, or deſire any thing that is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
our animal life, ſuch as food, for which we certainly have an ap- 
petite, that is not prompted by intellect, but by nature, that is by 
inſtinct. And there is an inſtinctive impulſe to do a thing of {till 
greater conſequence, to propagate our ſpecies, to which we are not 
only prompted by inſtin&, but directed in the manner in which we 
are to do it. In ſhort, all our ations, which do not proceed from 
toill, that is, from the determination of intelligence, may be ſaid to 
proceed from inftina, Of that kind are the actions which I have 
mentioned, of eating when we are hungry, and drinking when 
we are thirſty, which are ſometimes reſtrained and moderated by our 


intelligence, but not prompted. - And further, I ſay, that, as there 
was once a time when we were mere animals, and had not actually 


acquired that intelligence, of which, in our natural ſtate, we are 
only capable, we then did every thing by inſtinct, juſt as the brute 
does. And particularly we walked upon all four, as our infants at this 
day do: And accordingly even grown men, ſuch as Peter the Wild 


Boy, and others in different parts of Europe, have been ſeen walking 
in that way; and, as I have obſerved elſewhere f, there are to be ſeen 


two children at this day 1 in Devonſhire, the one ten years old, as is 
ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, and the other about 72we/ve, who walk in that way, having 
been expoſed when infants. 


And thus, I think, I have ſhown the difference betwixt man and 


the other animals of this earth; and ſo have given the reader the ſa- 
tisfaction of being able to diſtinguiſh himſelf from a brute, in ſuch 
a manner as to ſatisfy a philoſopher. I have alſo endeavoured to 
ſhow, that, what we call ///in&, is different both from ſenſe and in- 
tellect; and ſhall, in the next book, proceed to conſider the conclu= 
ſion of the progreſs of the civiliſed ſtate of man in this world. 
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% Iv. 


Of the End of the Civiliſed State of Man. 


. 


An end of the Civiliſed Life, andy; Change of this Scene of Man, in 
not many Generations, —T his to ; proved by Arguments and Facts. 
Arguments a priori, rom the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, which 
has allotted to all Animals a proper manner of Life. — The Civili/- 
ed Life of Man being an Unnatural Life, he muſt decline in health, 
and at laſt the Race will die out. Thie would be a painful and 
miſerable death: To be prevented, through the Divine Mercy, by 
ſome convulſion in Nature, as we are taught by Revelation.— A 
new Heaven and a new Earth to ſucceed, and a more Righteous 
and Pious Race to inhabit the new Earth. — Agreement, on this ſub- 
jeck, of Revelation with Reaſon and the Nature of Things. —Impof- 
ſible that Man, fo various an Animal, and liable to fo many chan- 
ges, ſhould laſt for ever, —or for a great number of” years. — Other 
Animals, while in their Natural State, liable to no change in Size 
and Streugth, or in Longevity: —They exhibit no ſymptoms of decay 
or extinfion, except by the operations of Man.—Man, in Civil 
Society, exhibits every Jymptom of” A in theſe particulars — 
Without 


A 
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Without a total change of our Species, it muff come to an end. — 


Proof from Scripture, that the Latter Days, therein mentioned, are 


not far of. 


FN the whole courſe of this work I have ſuppoſed that there will 


be an end of the civiliſed life, and a change of this ſcene of man, 


in not very many generations. In this book I propoſe to prove this, 
both by arguments, from the nature of the thing, and from facts 
which the hiſtory of man furnithes: And, if I can accompliſh this, 
L think I may ſay that 1 have given a compleat hiſtory of man; firſt, 
ſhowing how he began to ke a man, properly ſo called, that is a 
creature of intellect and ſciehe, not in capacity merely but actually; 
and then how, after the many changes he has gone through in this 
le, he is to go to another. And thus I ſhall have ſhown boch the 
beginning and end of man in this life. 


I will begin with the arguments from the nature of the thing, or 
a. priori, as it is called. Theſe, if well founded and properly con- 
ducted, make what is called demonſtration, which always proceeds 
priori, that is from principles to conſequences. Now, I lay it 


down as a principle, that God is wiſe and good, and conſequently 


that he has allotted to every animal an economy and manner of life 
| beſt ſuited to his nature, and which will preſerve him longer in 
health and ſtrength than any other manner of life. That this is the 


caſe of other animals, has never, I believe, been diſputed. Now, 


we cannot ſuppoſe that man is an exception from this general law of 
nature: And that he has invented another manner of life for him- 
ſelf, better than that which God has allotted him, that is more con- 


ducive to his health, ſtrength, and longevity, is, I think, impious to 
maintain. That the civiliſed life of man, when he is clothed, houſed, 


uſes fire, eats fleſh, and fleſh cooked and prepared. by fire, drinks wine, 
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too, and other ſtrong liquors, and even ſpirits; which are fuel for fire, is 
not his natural life, I have clearly, I think, proved in the preceding 
part of this volume ; where I have ſhown, that, by the uſe of houſes 
and clothes, he has not the free communication he ought to have with 


that element, in which and by which he lives; I mean the air: For he 
does not take it in, as he ought to do, by the abſorbent veſſels in his 


ſkin; and even what he takes in by his mouth, is corrupted by the 


uſe of culinary fire, and particularly by that fire of which the fuel 


is coal, which poiſons the air by a ſulphurous vapour, and ſo makes 
it more or leſs unwholeſome. And the warmth of houſes, of clothes, 


and of fire, not only hinders us from taking in, by our ſkin and by 


our breath, the pure atmoſphere, but it hinders us from throwing out, 
by perſpiration, the filth of our bodies. ' For, as I have obſerved, 
in the third volume of this work 7, it is diſcovered by experiment, 
that a man naked perſpires more in the ſame time, than when he is 
wrapped up in blankets and in the warmeſt bed. This has been 


proved by accurately weighing a man after he had fit fo long 
naked in the open air, and comparing his weight then with his 


weight after having lain the ſame time in a warm bed. This, as I 
have ſaid in the paſſage above quoted, is contrary to the opinion of 
the generality of men; but the error ariſes from confounding ſweat- 
ing with perſpiration ; for by wrapping a man up, and keeping 
him very warm, we make him ſweat, but he perſpires leſs T. Now, 
what hinders thoſe two natural operations, of both taking in and 
throwing out by. the pores of our ſkin, muſt needs be . to the 
— body. | | 


This is the effect of houſes in clothes i in the civiliſed life: And as 
| . | 
+ Vol. 3. p. 85- | 
t See what is ſaid upon this ſubject by a French Acaderaician, NM. Dolomieu, e entit- 
led, Voyage aux ps Lien, p- 1 84. | 
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to the diet in that life, it is exceedingly unnatural; for though, by na- 
ik we be not carnivorous animals, we eat fleſh, yet not as carnivorous 


animals eat it, that is raw, but cooked and prepared by fire, and alſo 
fiſh prepared in the ſame way; which I hold to be till a more unna- 


tural food for a land animal, than even fleſh is; and, accordingly, the 
Egyptians did not eat it, nor the Greeks, till they were compelled by 
neceſſity, as Ulyſſes and his companions were f. We alſo drink wine 
and other ſtrong liquors; ſo that our diet is, as I have obſerved in the 


preceding part of this volumef, altogether unnatural, and conſequently 
deſtructive of our health, but, I believe, not ſo deſtructive as the uſe 
of houſes and clothes, by which we may be ſaid to ceaſe to live in 

our native element the air; and, in place of it, to live in the filth 


of our own bodies kept about us by our clothes. My reaſon for 
thinking ſo is, that though the diet of the Hindoos is very much 


more natural than ours, as they abſtain from the uſe of fleſh, fiſh, and 
wine, yet they are ſhorter lived than we, being old at the age of 50, 


and few of them exceeding 60; and the ſize of their bodies is alſo 
much diminiſhed. Now, as I have already obſerved 9, this can only 


proceed from the uſe of houſes, clothes, and fire. And, as they- 


have lived in that unnatural way for very many ages, being the 
oldeſt nation in the world, now that the Egyptians are no more, it 
is not to be wondered that this unnatural life ſhould have affected 
them more than it has done us, (who have not been in the civiliſed 
life the tenth part of the time), though we have joined to it a diet 
much more ugnatural than theirs. 


* 


The neceſſary conſequence of men living i in ſo unnatural a way, 


with 


* See p. 176. of vol. 3. where I have ſhown that fleſh eaten raw and warm with the 
auimal life, as Mr Bruce ſays the Abyſſinians eat their beef, is much eaſier of digeſtion 
than when prepared by fire; and the Wild Girl in France ſaid the ſame thing. 

I Odyff. 12. v. 331. and Euſtathius's Commentary on the paſſage: 
1 Page 27, - $ Page 29. of this volume. 
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with reſpect both to houſes, clothes, and diet, and continuing to 


live ſo for many generations, each generation adding to the vices, 


diſeaſes, and weakneſſes, produced by the unnatural life of the pre- 
ceding, is that they muſt gradually decline in ſtrength, health, and 
longevity, till at laſt the race dies out. To deny this, would be to 
deny that the life allotted by God and nature to man, is the beſt 
life for the preſervation of his health and ſtrength; for, if it be ſo, 
I think it is demonſtration, that the conſtant deviation from it, go- 
ing on for very many generations, muſt end in the extinction of 
the race. Fo ſay otherwiſe, I think, would be to maintain, that: 


man, in defiance of the ordinance of God, could continue his race- 
for ever. Beſides, I think, it would be inconſiſtant with the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe that he had formed a ſpecies: 


of animals. that were to continue for ever the moſt miſerable, and, 
at the ſame time, more imperfect of their kind than any other ani-. 


mal on this earth. 


Further, as it appears that the end, propſed for our being in the 
ſtate of civil ſociety, was to give us an opportunity of becoming an: 


intelligent animal, not only in capacity, but in actuality; and as: 


this deſign is anſwered by our having been ſo long in that ſtate, it 
was fit that we ſhould go to another ſtate where we might be leſs; 
miſerable, and, at the ſame time, make greater progreſs in our re- 
covery from our fallen. _ 


That ſuch a flow and lingering death, as that of our ſpecies dying 
out, muſt be accompanied with much pain and miſery, I'think, is evi- 
dent; and, therefore, I hold it to be an effect of the Divine Mercy and 


 Goodnels, that, as we are told in our ſacred books, the miſerable re- 


mains of the ſpecies ſhall be deſtroyed by ſome convulſion of nature, 


which is to produce a new Heaven and another Earth, to be inha- 


bited by a new race of men, more righteous and pious than the for- 
| | | mer, 
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mer, and who are therefore called Saints. , That this event is to 
happen, in not many generations, we are aſſured by ſundry texts 
of the New Teſtament, which I have elſewhere quoted *. And, in- 


deed, they are ſo many in number, that, I think, it is impoſſible 


that any man can be truly a. Chriſtian and not believe that the 
preſent ſtate of man is to be changed in not very many genera- 
tions: For the intention of our Saviour's miſſion appears to have 
been, to let men know that the latter days, as they are called in 
Scripture, were approaching ; and that, therefore, they ſhould be 
prepared for them. So that to deny that theſe days are approach- 


ing, is in effect to maintain, that the reaſon, given for our Saviour's, 


coming to this world, was a falſe pretence. 


And here, I think, it may be obſerved, that in this, as in other 


things, revelation agrees perfectly with reaſon and the nature of 
things; for it is impoſſible by nature, and, I think, it would be in- 


conſiſtant with the ſyſtem of the univerſe, and with that infinite 


wiſdom which has framed and conducts it, if the ſtate of an ani- 


mal, ſo various as that of man in civil ſociety, and liable to ſo ma- 
ny changes and viciſſitudes, ſhould laſt for ever, or for any great 


number of years. In this reſpect we may compare the ſtate of man 


with that of other animals upon this earth. Among them, while 
they continue in their natural ſtate, and not ſubject to the dominion 
of man, we obſerve no change in ſize, ſtrength of body, or longe- 
vity, nor indeed any ſymptoms of the decay or extinction of the 
ſpecies: Neither is there an example of any ſpecies of animals in the 
natural ſtate being extinguiſhed, except by the operations of men, 
which was the caſe of wolves in Britain; whereas, in the civil ſocieties 
of men, every ſymptom of decay is to be obſerved, particularly in 
ſize and ſtature, as I have obſerved in the third volume of this 
work , and in longevity, as is evident from the moſt antient hiſtory 

| | | | we 
Vol. 4. p. 39. + Chap. 5. of Book 2. 
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of our ſpecies, as it thus appears from every fymptom to be draw- 
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we hade of men : So that unlefs we could ſuppoſe a total changp : 


ing to an end, it muſt at laſt come to that end. 
And thus, I think, I have proved, and, I think, I may ſay demon- 
ſtrated, by arguments a priori, that the preſent race of men is draw- 


ing to an end, and ne the latter days are not far off. 


bs the next . 1 will ſtate my arguments from hiſtory, both 


antient and modern, tending to ſhow that the numbers of men have 
deereaſed very much in antient times, and ſtill more in modern. 
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HK 


Leihe Natural State Man increaſes in numbers. — This the caſe of all 

Animals in that State. But the multiplication of Man fiill greater 
in the firſt ages of Civility.— Tuo Reaſons of this;— 1ſt, The 
warmth of Clothes, Houſes, and Fire. — Cattle, that run ont Summer 
and Winter, leſs prolific than thoſe that are Houſed. — Why the Orang 
 Outang does not increaſe much accounted Fer. — ad, The want. of 


Vice and Diſeaſe in the fiſt ages of Civility, and of the unhealthy 
occupations which it invents and introduces: — Frequent Migrations 


of Nations in Antient times, the conſequence of the great increaſe of 


Men in the | firft ages of Civility.—Account of fome of theſe Migra- 


tions—from Egypt—from Greece to lialy— from Rome—from Gaul 
into Italy, Greece, and Aſia Minor. —Of the Migration of the 
Cimbers and Teutons into Italy, —and of the Goths, Vandals, c. 


into the Roman Empire. — All theſe Migrations occaſi ſoned by want | 


| of ſubſtance at home. —Colomes ſent out for the ſame reaſon.— 


The only exception to this, the caſe of the Helvetii at deſeribed by 


Julius Caſar:— Their conduct accounted for. — The multiplication 


, Men, a grievance in the firſt: ages. of Civility. Cure for this 


grievance in Crete practiſed alſo at Thebes.—Though more numer- 

cus in the firfl ages Civiliiy than in the Natural State, Men 
ere not then Bigger and Stronger. —The caſe of Giants, ſuch as 
the Sons of Anal, à peculiarity of a few Families, who had lived 
longer in the Natural State. Men, in the firſt ages of Civility, 
Stronger, Bigger, and Longer Lived than thoſe of latter times. — 


This accownits for” the Superior Si ge of Men in the Heroic age of, | 
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Greece. F the true Heroic age of a Nation.—Vice and Diſeaſe 
the Natural conſequences of Society as it grows old.—Theſe render 
the progeny worſe and leſs abundant. —The numbers of Men depend 
upon Health, Morals, and Occupation. — Tbe bad effefts upon Health 
and Morals by Vice, Diſeaſe, and Unwholefome Occupations. — Ho- 
race's opinion of the gradual decline of the Species in Civil Society. 
; © by the nature of things, that Man can ji long in 
* that Slate. AY | | 


mare man, in a 8 e 8 3 ſo fulfills the 
firſt command given to him, is a fact that cannot, I think, be 
diſputed; and it is the ſame with all other animals upon this earth: 
Nor is there an example of any one ſpecies of animal being extin- | 
guiſhed by the race dying out and failing altogether, though, in 
in ſome countries, the whole animals have been deſtroyed by natu- 
ral calamities, ſuch as inundations, earthquakes, and eruptions of 
burning mountains, and ſome of them by men; which was the caſe, 
as I have ſaid, of wolves in Britain. I hold, therefore, that, in the 
natural fate, the race of man, as of other animals, continues to in- 
creaſe, but not ſo much as in the firſt ages of civil ſociety: And the 
reaſon is, that the warmth of houſes, clothes, and fire, makes them 
more prolific than they would otherwiſe be; and accordingly i it is 
obſerved of cattle, which: run out ſummer and winter, that they do 
not breed ſo faft as thoſe vrhich are houſed; and we are ſure that the 
dog, or tame fox; multiplies much faſter than the wild; and the tame 
fow breads much oftener, and many more at a litter, than the wild 
ow. This I hold to be the reaſon why the Orang e does 
_ as it is _— Mencia. much 1 in nm Det, 
_ "We 1 10; % 0-20 Gay that vi Pare 1 neceſſari- 
Iy diminiſh the numbers of men. If that were the caſe, it would 
| | | | | be 


» L 
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be contrary to nature, and unfit for anſwering the purpoſe for which 
it was intended, viz. the reſtoring of man to the uſe and exerciſe of 
intellect; but the fact truly is, that, in the firſt ages of civil ſociety, 
men multiply more than in the natural ſtate, for the reaſon I have 
mentioned, and for another reaſon, that ſociety is then free of thoſe 
' vices and diſeaſes, and thoſe unhealthy occupations which conſume ſo 
many men in the advanced ages of ſociety. 


The conſequence of this multiplication of men, in the firſt ages 
of civil ſociety, was, that their country could not maintain them. 
Hence [thoſe migrations of nations in antient times, which were 
then ſo frequent, that they make a great part of the hiſtory of thoſe 
times: And what Thucydides ſays of Greece“, © That antiently it 
« was not firmly or ftably inhabited,” is true of all countries in thoſe 
antient times; for one nation firſt drove another out of a country, 
and then was driven out in its turn by new comers. 


of For has ej mand think it is proper to give here ſome 
account, as I reckon them a very important part of the hiſtory of 
man: And I will begin with the migrations from Egypt, which I am 

| perſuaded were greater than from any one country of this earth. Of 
theſe L have ſpoken pretty fully in the fourth volume of this work f. 
Here I will only add, that, as I believe no people ever were 
more attached to their natale ſolum than the Egyptians, it could 
not be any diſlike of their own country that made them leave it, 
but only the want of the neceſſaries of life: For they increaſed 


ſo faſt, that Egypt, though the / moſt fertile country in the world, 


being every year made a new country by the overflowing of the 
Nile, and that river abounding very much both in fiſh and in herbs, 
proper for the maintenance of man, could not maintain its inhabi- 
CPP tants 


1117 14411 a > ; 


o | Thucydides, i in the beginning of his hiſtory: His words re, 0 1 2 
+ Book 3. _ 1. and 2. 
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tants; ſo that they were obliged to go for a livlihood to other coun- 


tries, many more than ever were peopled by any other nation. 


The migrations into Italy from other countries, and particularly 
from Arcadia, were very great. Of theſe I have _ an acconnt 


in the 5th volume of the Origin of Language *. 


l The 1 multiplied ſo faſt in the Grſt ages of their ys that, 


though they were engaged in almoft continuat wars, in ſome of 


which they ſuffered great loſſes, yet, when their city was no more 
than 543 years old, they had ſent out 30 colonies; and its metropo- 
lis, Alba Longa, in a much ſhorter time, ſent out the fame number f. 
4 The harbarous nations, in thoſe antient times, appears to have 
multiplied ſtill more, particularly the Gauls, who not only people; 
with their colonies, Ciſalpine Gaul, now called Lombardy, but from 
time to time ſent into that country prodigious armies to defend theſe 
colonies againſt the Romans. Of theſe armies, Polybius has given 
us a very particular account in the ſecond book of his hiſtory: And 
they were ſo formidable as at one time to make the fate of Rome 
depend upon the chance of a battle. But, beſides theſe migrations 


into Italy, they were obliged to overflow, and to diſcharge their ſu- 


perfluous numbers into other countries. They invaded Greece with 


an army of 152,000 foot, and 61, 200 horfe J. This was the army 


commarided by Brennus, which got round the Straits of Thermo- 

pylz, by the mountain ta, and proceeded as far as Delphi, where 

they were routed, and totally deſtroyed in their return; as the ſame 

author has inforract- us MY Nor were their enen confined to 
. | 8 Europe; 
* Page 94. and | following. 


_ + See what I have further — _ this bee, in n the note on p. 94. of vol. 5. of 
Origin of Language. 


4 Pauſanias, Lib. 10. Cap. 19. 
See alſo what 255 * ſaid ow. the ſawe —— 
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Europe; for they went through Thrace and Macedonia; and, croſ- 
ſing the Helleſpont, made a ſettlement in Aſia, inhabiting there a 
country which was firſt called Gallo-Græcia, and, in later times, Ga- 
lacia®, According to Livy, this ſettlement, which they made in Aſia, 
was at the ſame time that Brennus attacked Greece with ſo prodigious 
an army: And, about five years before that, there were prodigi- 
ous numbers of them deſtroyed by the Romans in Ciſalpine Gaul f. 
About 45 years afterwards there was a greater migration from Gaul 
into Italy, than ever was before at one time, upon. the occaſion 
which Polybius mentions Þ ; ſo that it would appear that the coun- 


try was far from being exhauſted of men, either by their former 


migrations into Italy, or by the prodigious armies they ſent into 
Greece and Aſia. This laſt incurſion of the Gaub into Italy produc- 
ed-ſo great a terror among the Romans, that they made tuch preparz- 
tions for war as they appear never «v0 have made upon any other oc- 
caſion; and it terminated in a bartie of a very fingular kind, which 
is deſcribed by Polybius at gr. | Sch g. 


The next great migration 
and Teutons, who came = the northern parts of Europe and the 
| north-eaſt parts of Alia, f this nigration Plutarch, in his life of 
Caius Marius, has given. us à very particular account, to which I 
refer. win ? | 9 8 


x 


The laſt migration 1 mall mention is ak 55 Goths, Vandals, 
Heruli, and other barbarous nations, which came from the eaſtern 
parts of Europe and Alia, and, like an inundation, overwhelmed the 
Roman Empire. Theſe, as we are aſfured by a cotemporauy hiſto» 


* ; 


See the account of this migration in Livy, Lib. 38. Cap. 16. 


+ Polybius, Lib. 2. p. 108. Where he glves a, particular account of the migration of. 


the Gauls from their native country into Italy, p. 105, 9 
+ Ibid. p. 109. and 110. | 
{ Ibid. p. 110,—118, 
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een olfirctecre obfirecl*; by the 
want of the neceſſaries of life, to leave their native > county.” | 


Thus, I think, I have cel, that nations, in the firſt ages of ei- 
vility, multiply ſo much that their country cannot maintain them; 
and in'this way I have accounted for the great number of migrations 


| of which we read i in antient hiſtory. And not only migrations of 


whole nations, or of great numbers from a nation, are to be ac- 
ounted for in this way, but even ſmall colonies; ſuch” as thoſe that 
went from Rome, or Alba Longa, muſt be ſuppofed to have been 


The example of the Helvetii, it may be fad, proves that a na- 
tion may leave its country without any neceffity, only for the pur- 
| rd of inhabiting a better, which they were to acquire by conqueſt. 
ut this ſtory of the Helverii, who, as Julius Cæſar tells us , not 
only quitted their own country, but wanted to make it uninhabita- 
ble by any other nation, (for they not only deſtroyed all their cities, 
| fo the number of 12, their villages, to the number of 400, and 
even their private and detached houſes, but alſo all the corn in the 
country except what they carried with them), is an inſtance of a 
national frenzy, as, T think, L may calf it, of which there is no other 
example in tlie hiſto = of man: For all other men, in all ages of 
che world, appeat to have had ſuch an attachment to their natale ſo- 
Both "kk Mot tbl K, whe tdey could ſubſiſt comfortably in it; 
AF it Was only when that failed that they ſent forth colonies to 


other tations.” Ot tif, as 1 babe Taid, aitient hiſtoty karate us 


with 4 vo eng; oe io tan 44. 3 
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Vol. 5, of Origin of Language, p- 92 "phage I have mentioned a math extraordi- 


nary multiplication of a people in an —_ Kr n lying ee Britain and Soak. 
Eu 25 1 9 | ne” 4 
+ Lib. 1. Comment. Cap. 2. | * 3d 
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I will only add upon this ſubjeQ, of the increaſe of nations in 
the firſt ages of civil ſoctety being the cauſe of ſo many migrations, 
and of ſo many colonies being ſent out by different ſtates for no 
other reaſon than that the country was not able to maintain them, 

that this could be the only reaſon for the Romans ſending out ſo 
many colonies, at a time when they could not have had too many 
citizens, but muſt rather have wanted men by the great loſſes they 
had ſuſtained. And, indeed, it appears to me, that the multiplica- 
tion of men was a grievance in thoſe antient ſtates. For this reaſon. 
it was, that in Crete, (the polity of which was ſo excellent, that Ly- 
eurgus took from it the greateſt part of his plan of the polity of 
Sparta), the love of boys, and the uſe of males for venery, was en- 
couraged by the legiſlature, in order to prevent the too great increaſe 

of citizens*. And in Thebes it was ſo far from being infamous, that 


the beſt men of their nation were connected together in that way; 


ſo that their Sacred Band, held to be NG: was compoſed of 
lovers of that kind and of Pathics f. 


By what 1 have ſaid here, of men „ in the firſt ages of 
ſociety, ſo much more than in the natural ſtate, it muſt not be un- 


derſtood that they were then bigger or ſtronger in body: For I hold 


that the contrary of this is the truth; and that what we read, in antient 
books, of giants, ſuch as the ſons of Anack, and what we have ſeen 
in modern times, of bones of giants yet preſerved, muſt be underſtood. 


of men who were deſcended of families that had lived in the natural 


ſtate for ſome generations. At the ſame time I am convinced, that 
the men of the firſt ages of ſociety were much. bigger, ſtronger, 
healthier, and longer lived men than thoſe of latter times, for this 
plain reaſon, that they were nearer to the natural life, and lived 
| 3 more 
This we are told by Ariſtotle in his ſecond book De Republica, Cap 10. | 

+ See what I have faid further upon the ſubje& of this moſt unnatural vice, p- 84. 
of this volume. - | 
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more in a natural way than thoſe of the more advanced ages of ſo- 
ciety. In this way 1 account for the ſuperior ſize of the men of the 
heroic age in Greece, ſuch as that of the body of Oreſtes as deſ- 
cribed by Herodotus *; for the Greeks were not then far removed 
from the natural ſtate, ben Orpheus, from Egypt, came among 
them, and reclaimed them from their lavage life, as Horace has in- 


formed us T. And this I hold to be the true heroic age of a nation, 


when they have learned the neceſſary arts of life, and other arts both 
of uſe and pleaſure, ſuch as the Greeks had learned from the Egyp- 
tians at the time of the Trojan war; for theſe arts, being joined 
with the ſtrength of body and mind ef — ee formed the he- 
ric character. 


But though men, in the firſt Ly of civil ſociety, did not increaſe 


in ſize or ſtrength of body, I think, I have proved, that they in- 
creaſed very much in numbers, ſo much, that the countries, in which 


they lived, could not ſupport them. As civil ſociety, however, grows 


older, vices and diſeaſes, the natural conſequence, a as | have ſhown, of 


that ſociety, increaſe; fo that the progeny grows worſe, and like- 
wiſe is not ſo abundant. Fer the numbers of men, in every coun- 
try, muſt depend upon three things; the health, the morals, and the 
oecupations of the people. Now, vices and diſeaſes deſtroy the 
health and morals of a people; and, in the progreſs of ſociety, arts 
muſt be invented and practiſed, which tend to hurt their health and 
orten their lives. And thus e go on from bad to worſe, as 


Horace tells tl 99 5 FVP 
2 |; tas parentum f 2 avis, tulit 1 
1 . 5 Nos nequiores, mox daturos : 

ENTRY Ro 8 Progeniem vitioſiorem. 5 2; 3 Ode 6. 
Ys: . 4 i we 3 es 4 1 N 3 1 
: f But 


* Lib. 1 4 67. . 68.—Sece what 1 1 8 ſaid on this ſubject, in vol; 
3. of this work, p. 147. and 148. where I have alfo mentioned the ſtature of 8 and 


| of other heroes that fought at Troy. f I's 
+ Cxdibus et fœdo victu abſterruit 8 bs 1 fiedus vitfur, we are to un- 


derſtand their eating one another. 
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But J have ſaid enough already, in this volume, upon the bad effects 
of civil ſociety both upon the health and morals of men, enough, 
I think, to prove it to be impoſſible, by the nature of things, 
| that man can ſubſiſt long in that ſtate: For vices and diſeaſes*, go- 
ing on from generation to generation, and always increaſing, muſt 
at laſt conſume the ſpecies. But though, I think, this is evident a 
Priori, and from the nature of t this thing, I will, in the next chap- 


ter, prove 1 it ind os cr a 
15 a ' 7 
Page 85. of the volume. | 
. | [9 
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r. m. 


In the re Natural State the multiplication of the $ pecies ſmall, —[n 


the Domeſtic State the multiplication great.——Iices and Diſeaſes, 

Wars and Congqueſts, in the advanced Stages of Society, produce great 
Aeftrufiion of Men.—To be inquired, Whether, in ſuch Stages, the 
Species multiplies or decreaſes? Already proved that Man falls 
off in Size and Strengib.— He muſt, therefore, alſo be ſhorter liv- 
ed, and decreaſe in numbers. — This to be proved by Fafs,—1fſt, 


From the State of Man before the coming of our Saviour. —2dly, 


From the State of Man at his coming. —And, 3dly, From his State 
fince that time, —Of the State of the Fewiſh Nation in Antient 


Times. — Their increaſe wonderful both in Egypt and Canaan.—The 


number of Men in Canaan, when conquered by the Iſralites, alſo 
very grtat\—Of the number of People in Egypt. Is the reign of 
Amaſis it contained 20,000 Cities; and after being conquered by the 
Perſians and Macedonians, it had no leſs than 25,000 Cities —The 


' Populouſneſs of Antient Egypt, one of the cauſes of the expeditions of 


Ofrris and Sefoftris, —whoſe Armies amounted to Millions of Men.— 


Of the Population »f the AHrian Empire. —Ninus invaded Bactri- 


ana with an Army of 1,700,000 foot, 210,000 horſe, and 10,600 cha- 
riots; Semiramis, with an Army of 3,000,000 foot, 500,020 horſe, 
and 100,000 chariots. —Of the Armies of Darius and Xerxet.— The 
number of Dionyſius of Syracuſe's Army, and of that of the Ro- 
mans when invaded by Hannibal. —Of the Population of ES. | 
at our Saviour's coming ;—not ſo great as in more Antient Times, — 


b. ** Greece then 2 —The Roman E mpire, though 
the 
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ihe maſt extenſive of any in territory, had produced great depopula- 
tion by their Conqueſts, Vices, and Diſeaſes,—ltaly itſelf a defart 
compared to what it was in former times. — Antient Latium very 
Populous,—Antient States, fuch as the Volſei, the Equi, Cc. an- 
nibilated. AImporlation of 28 Colonies by Auguſtus, and of 300,000 
Sarmatians by Conflantine, neceſſary.— Sicily alſo greatly depopu- 
lated. The deftrufion of People in Gaul, by Julius Ceſar, very 
great. —The Congueſts of the Romans tended to depopulate.—So do 
all great Empires, —T he Farth, therefore, more populous before the 
firſt great Empire, the Afſyrian.—The profligate Lives of the Ro- 
man Emferors ſpread deſolation over the whole Empire, — Necęſſity 

of the appearance of 75 efus Chriſt at this deſperate State 7 Mankind. 


N the third volume of this w ork*, and in the preceding part of 
this volume, I have ſhown that men, living in the pure natural 
ſtate, without the uſe of clothes, houſes, or fire, and ſubſiſting upon 
the natural fruits of the earth, cannot multiply faſt: For which, I 
think, I have given very good reaſons, and confirmed them by the 
examples of other animals, who, as I have ſhown, multiply much 
faſter in the tame and domeſticated ſtate than in the wild natural 
ſtate; and, indeed, there would be ſomething irregular, and contra- 
ry to good order, if any race of animals, in the ſtate of nature, was 
to multiply faſter than nature could maintain. All animals, there- 
fore, in the tame and domeſticated ſtate, multiply faſter than in the 
wild natural ſtate; and, in the firſt ages of ſociety, I have ſhown, 
that man multiplies ſo faſt, that the country where he lives cannot 
maintain him. But the queſtion here is concerning ſociety when it 
becomes old, and when conſequently vices and diſeaſes are very 
| much multiplied, and great kingdoms and empires are erected by great 
wars and conqueſts, which muſt neceſſarily be attended with great deſ- 
truQtion of the ſpecies, We are, therefore, to conſider, whether, in ſo- 
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cieties of this kind, men ean multiply ?—Or whether, on the contrary, 
they muſt not neceſſarily decreaſe in their number? That they decreaſe 
in the ſize and ſtrength of their bodies, I think, I have very clearly 
proved in the third volume of this work; and if fo, I think, it is 
a neceſſary conſequence, that their lives cannot be ſo long. From 
thence, I think, it may be inferred, that they-muſt alſo decreaſe in 
numbers, as well as in ſize and ftrength of body and in longevity. 
But, in this chapter, I think, I ſhall be able to prove, from the hiſtory 
of man and from facts, that this is the caſe: And I will conſider the 
hiſtory. of man in three periods, and the population of the earth at 
each of theſe periods; 1/, That before the coming of our Saviour ; 
2dly, What the population was at the time of his coming ; and, 
laftly, what it has been after his coming, and what it is at preſent. 


I will begin this proof from hiſtory with the moſt antient as well 
as the moſt authentic hiſtory we have; I mean the hiſtory of the 

| Jews given us by Moſes: From which I thall be able to ſhow a 
vwotudertal Increa” of Wi nation in antient times. 

The kiſtory of this l as we have it e Moſes, is, I think, a 
very important part of the hiſtory of man; for i it is the beſt account 
we have of the family ſociety and patriarchal government, which 

a ſociety that neceſſatily muſt have preceded the, civil ſociety: 
400 there is there a Proof of a moſt curious fact, that a whole na- 
tion, and a moſt numerous nation too, may come out of the loins 
of one man, and ariſe from a ſingle family. Among the nations of 
North America there is a tradition preſerved, that each of them was 
formed by the coalition of three families: But here it is proved, 
not by tradition, but by an authentic written record, that the Jew- 
iſh nation was formed out of one family, the family of Abraham. 
This family, after having led a vagrant paſtoral life for ſome gener- 
A in the plains of Aſia, ſettled at in Egypt, when they were 
under 


- 
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under the patriarchal government of Jacob, the third in deſcent from 
Abraham. At this time we are told that all the ſouls of the houſe 
of Jacob, which came into Egypt, were three ſcore and ten, includ- 
ing Joſeph and his two ſons, and Jacob himſelf, but without rec- 
koning the wives of Jacob's ſons “. They increaſed ſo much in 
Egypt, that Pharaoh, the king of the country, began to be afraid 
that ſome time or another they might join with his enemies f. He, 
therefore, laid very heavy burthens upon them, and made them la- 
bour very hard in building cities; and, not content with that, he 
wanted that the midwives ſhould kill all the males that were born of 
the Jewiſh women Z. But we are told, that the more they laboured 
and were afflicted, the more they multiplied and grew ; in ſo much, 

that though they were in Egypt no longer than 430 years ||, they 
were multiplied from 70 to Goo, ooo, that were men, that is, as 
I underſtand the word, were grown to be men, beſides children H. 
Now theſe with the children, (which muſt have been very numer- 
ous, among a people whoſe children did not die under age as ours 
do not leſs, I think, than thrice the number of grown men), muſt 
have made altogether little leſs than two millions, befides the wo- 
men, whom we cannot ſuppoſe to be fewer than the men; ſo that 
altogether they were four millions; — an amazing inereaſe of 70 men 
and their wives, in the ſpace of 430 years: When they were in the 
wilderneſs of Sinai, in the ſecond year after their departure from E- 
gypt**, they were numbered accurately hy thein tribes; and we have 
the numbers of each tribe, which altogether amounted to 603, 550, 
of men that were 20 years old and upwards, and fit to go furth to 
war f, beſides the tribe of Levi, which was numbered by itſelf, 
and amounted to 22, ooo males of a month old and upwards 1. 


LES | | But 
* Geneſis, chap. xlvi. v. 26. and 27. + Exod. chap. i. v. g. and 10. 
+ Ibid. v. 11. &c. 6 Ibid. v. 12. | Ibid, chap. xii. v. 40. 
I Ibid. v. 37. * Numbers, chap. i. v. 1. | 


+þ Ibid. v. 45. and 46. I Ibid, chap. ili. v. 39. 
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But not only did the children of Ifrael, in that early age, multi- 
ply ſo much, but it appears that the people, who poſſeſſed Canaan 
before the Ifraclites conquered it, had multiplied exceedingly: For h 
we have an enumeration of the kings of the country, whom the 
Ifraelites ſubdued, amounting altogether to the number of 31 *. 
Theſe kingdoms, governed each by a ſeparate king, muſt have been 
ſmall. But in ſmall. kingdoms, or ſtates, people multiply moſt - 
Whereas great kingdoms! and empires do 'neceflanily diminiſh the 
numbers of the people. And it appears, that, before that time, there 
were {till more kings in Canaan; for one of thoſe kings, Adoni- 


| bezek, had, as he ſays, threeſcore and ten kings, having their thumbs 


and their great toes cut off, who - e their meat n his IE 
ut to return to the Ifraelites. OF LA ae RN | 


After bey had ok poſſellon of the und of W and had "OR 
it for ſome hundreds of years, it is amazing how they increaſed; 
and, indeed, if it were not ſo well atteſted it would appear altogether 
incredible. Theſe, numbers were taken in conſequence of a very 
accurate ſurvey of the country, which took up the time of nine 


months and twenty days f: And as this numeration of the people 


was a very important event, being the cauſe of a peſtilence, which 
deſtroyed 70,000 men, we muſt ' ſuppoſe that it is very accurately 
recorded. The numbers amounted to 800,000 valiant men that 
drew the ſword in Iſrael, and 500, ooo in Judah $ : So that the 
number of fighting men, in Iſrael and Judah, were altogether 
1, 300, ooo. The women, who were grown up, muſt have been at | 
leaſt as numerous as the fighting men; and the children, male and 


female, muſt have been at leaſt three times as numerous as the fight-. : 


ing men: So that, I hold, the whole number of the people muſt have 
been four times the number * the ightiog men; that is to ſay, they- 


| muſt 
* Joſhua, chap. oy v. 24. * judges, chap. i. v. 7. 
t Second Samuel, chap. laſt, v. 8. { Ibid. v. g. 


14 <4 AS mt 
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muſt have been ſix millions and a half ;—a prodigious number for 


ſo ſmall a country as the land of Canaan *. 


The next nation, concerning the population of which I am to in- 
quire in this period, is the Egyptian nation. Of its population I 
have ſaid enough, I think, to ſatisfy the reader, that it overflowed 
with people, and therefore ſent colonies to many different countries, 


I will only add here, that even after the Egyptians were ſubdued, 


firſt by the Perſians, and then by the Macedonians, they ſtill con- 
tinued to increaſe in numbers; for under Amaſis, the laſt king, ſave 
one, of the Egyptian race, they had no more than 20,000 cities; but 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus they had 25,000, which ſhows their 
conſtitution and polity to have been ſuch, that even under the do- 
minion of foreign kings, they ſtill continued to increaſe. And the 
great increaſe of people, before that period, was one of the reaſons 
which made Oſiris and Seſoſtris, and other Egyptian kings, under- 
take expeditions into the moſt remote countries, ſuch as India, with 
armies amounting to millions of men, which Strabo ſaw engraved 
upon obeliſks in che burial P., of the nn. kings near to 
Thebes. 


The next moſt antient hiſtory, that has come down to us, (1 ſpeak 
of,profrane hiſtory), is the hiſtory of the Aſſyrian empire, which 
Diodoruy Siculus has given us from Cteſias the Cnydian. The au- 
thority of this Cteſias, 1 Know, is called in queſtion by ſome au- 
hore particularly 595 Plutarch. But ws GOO" in a diſſerta- 


14 


; 94 4 14. ' tion , 


„ Whs would Jefire i to Lied more of the 3 of che people of Iſrael, may 
read what is ſaid in a book, entitled, « Differtation on the Numbers of Mankind in An- 
« tient and Modern Times,” p. 5 1. and following. The book is printed at Edinburgh 
in 1753, but without the author being named. It contains a great collection of facts 
upon the ſubject of the e population a 85 countries, and is, I think, 7 well w orth the 
reading. 
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1 tion prefixed to the Excerpts from Cteſias, which Photins has 

A preſerved to us, has ſufficiently vindicated him. from the impu- | 

. tation of falſehood “. And, indeed, the account which Diodorus 

7 gives of him, that he reſided 16 years in the court of Perſia, was a 

. favourite of Artaxerxes, the king, on account of his medical know- 

5 tedge, and had an opportunity of peruſing the royal records of Per- 

9 ſia, containing their moſt antient hiſtory, and which, Diodorus ſays, 

N he examined very accurately, is ſufficient, in my: opinion, to vindi- 

7 ; cate him from any imputation of either falſehood or inaccuracy, eſ- 

# pecially when 1 ſee that his authority: is called in queſtion, not in 

; Þ reſpe& of what he relates of the affairs: of men, but as to what he 

z relates of certain ſtrange animals in India. Upon the authority of 

9 this author, Diodorus relates, that Ninus, the Aſſyrian Emperor, in- 

8 vaded Bactriana with an army of 1,700,000 foot, 210,000 horſe, 

1 and chariots to the number of about 10, 60 *; and that Semiramis 

1 invaded the ſame country with an army of 3, ooo, ooo foot, 500,000. 

* Horſe, and 100,000 chariots . Theſe numbers, ſays our author, | 

2» may appear incredible to men now a days, but not to- thoſe who. 
1 conſider hat a vaſt country Aſia is, and by what a number of na- 

5 | tions it is inhabited ; for, ſays he, ſetting aſide Darius's expedition 


into Scythia, with 800,000 men, and Xerxes's. expedition into 
Greece with innumerable multitudes, if we conſider what happens» 
ed in Europe not long ago, we ſhall not think theſe numbers incre- 
dible. In Sicily, Dionyſius, from the ſingle town of Syracuſe, 
brought forth an army of 120,000 foot, and 12,000. horſe; and, 
from one port, he fitted out 400 ſhips of war: And the Romans, 
at the time they were invaded by Hannibal, muſtered an army of 
their citizens 5 * very little ſhort of a million of men, And 

| 1 3 Jet, 


* Sor this dietation annexed to an edition of Herodotus, publiſhed at Frankfort 
by Jungermannus in 1608, p. 630. 


* Diodorus, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. | + Ibid, Cap. m 
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yet, ſays our author, all Italy, with reſpect to the number of men, 
is not to be compared to one of the nations of Aſia. This may ſuf- 
fice, he adds, for an anſwer to thoſe, who, from the preſent deſo- 
lation of the earth, judge of the numbers of men in antient times“. 


But, ſetting aſide the authority of authors, I am convinced, from 
the reaſon of the thing, that men muſt have multiplied very much 
more in antient times, and in the firſt ages of ſociety, than they do 
now: For, as they were ſtronger in body, — very much healthier, their 
diet and manner of life being more natural than ours,—all married 
and begetting great numbers of children, few or none of which died 
under age ;—it was impoſſible, by the nature of things, that they 
ſhould not multiply very much more than we of modern times, 


Thus much may ſuffice for the population of the earth in antient 
times, before our Saviour's coming. 


As to the population at that time, 'which was the next thing I 
propoſed to ſpeak of, we muſt be convinced, that it was not ſo great 
as in more antient times, if we conſider the ſtate of the world at 
that time. Egypt and Greece might then be ſaid to be depopu- 
lated, compared with what they were in antient times. That Egypt 
was then very much leſs populous. than it was in the reign of 
king Amaſis, when it contained 20,000 cities, and ' 25,000 under 
the reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, it is impoſſible not to believe, 
after having been conquered, firſt by the Perſians, then by the Ma- 

cedonians, and laſtly by the Romans. And as to Greece, when 
Pauſanias travelled through it, it could not have raiſed as many 
727%, or heavy armed men, as the ſmall city of Megara furniſhed 
to the Greek army at Platææ. The Roman empire, much greater 
than the four empires. that had been before it, viz, thoſe of the Af. 
Vor V.: "Wk. ſyrians, 
+ Diodorus, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. | 
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ſyzians, Medes, Perfians, and Macedonians, was then in its great- 
eſt glory, with reſpect to extent of territory; for it comprehended 
the greateſt part of the earth then known. But the Romans had 
not only depopulated a great part of the earth by their conqueſts, 

but had diminiſhed their own numbers ſo much by theſe conqueſts, 
and more ſtill by their vices and diſeaſes, that Italy was a deſart 
compared to what it had been at the time of the foundation of 
Rome. Pliny relates, that in Latium, a ſmall diſtrict of Italy, there 
were once $52 cities, or little ſtates, of which there was not a veſtige 
remaining in his time: And Horace tells us, that his ſmall Sabine 
farm, which was cultivated by no more than eight flaves, ſent once to 
Varia (a little ſtate, of which his farm was a part) five Senators x. The 
Volſci, the Equi, the Veii, and many other nations with whom the Ro- 
mans fought ſo many battles in the beginning of their ſtate, and who 


recruited their armies fo ſoon after the greateſt loſſes, had difappeared 
in the days of Auguſtus; and the eſtates of the Roman nobility were, 


at that time, cultivated by ſlaves from barbarous nations inſtead of 


free citizens, and that ru/iicorum maſcula militum proles, which enabled 
the Romans to conquer the world. Auguſtus, and the ſucceeding 


Emperors, endeavoured to preſerve the race of citizens, by the rewards | 
they gave to encourage marriage and the rearing of children, and by 
the puniſhments they inflifted on celebacy. In order to repeople 
Italy, Auguſtus brought into it 28 colonies from other nations f; and 
Antoninus Philofophus, for the fame purpoſe, infinitos' ex gentibus 
in Romano ſolo collocavit, as Julius Capitolinus, the author of his: 


life, tells us}:—But all to no purpoſe ; for Italy came at laſt to be- 


peopled chiefly with flaves, or ſlaves manumitted and their children: 
And even with them it would have been a deſart if Conſtantine had 
not repeopled it with 300,000 Sarmatians. Nor was it better in 
Wb than · in | Italy; ; for, in a paſſage, that I have quoted) from 
Diodorus, 
* Lib. 1. Epil. 4 + Suetonius in vita Auguſti, Cap. 46. + Cap. 24. 
Page 257. g | ? 5 
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Diodorus, who lived much about the time of Auguſtus, he tells 
us that the numbers there were greatly decreaſed. 


There is another country adjoining to Italy, very much greater 


than Sicily, and greater than even Italy, which was once ſwarming - 


with people; I mean Gaul. This nation firſt overflowed into Italy, 


as was natural, being a country only divided from it by a ridge of 


hills; and there they poſſeſſed themſelves of a great tract of country, 
which, from them, was called Ciſalpine Gaul. After that they ſent 
out colonies to different parts of Europe, and even into Aſia in great 
numbers, as I have already mentioned &. But a little before the 
coming of our Saviour, they had been conquered by Julius Cæſar: 
And a moſt bloody conqueſt it was; for Plutarch, in his life of Cæ- 
far, computes that he killed a million of men, and made priſoners 
of another million T. Indeed, from Cæſar's own account of 
his wars in Gaul, it is evident that he muſt have deſtroyed a great 
number of people in that country: And a great and warlike na- 
tion, in the neighbourhood of Gaul, I mean the Helvetii, he may 
be ſaid to have almoſt exterminated; for he gives us the number 
of the Helvetii, taken from written records, that they themſelves 
made when they left their country, which, as I have ſaid, the 
whole people did, men, women, and children, after deftroying their 
towns, villages, and even ſingle detached houſes}. The whole num 
ber, of this wonderful emigration, was 368,000, of which no more 
than 110,000 returned home F. In ſhort, it appears, that every 
country, which the Romans conquered, was more or leſs depopulat- 
ed by them; and, indeed, it is to me evident, that the tendency of all 
great empires is to diminiſh the number of inhabitants in the coun- 
tries where _—_ are eſtabliſhed. I am, Wn e rain that, 
oc - Page 244- 12 
+ See p. 73. and following of *« The Diſſertation on the N W of Mankind”, 


referred to, or p. 255 of this vol. 
+ Lib. 1. De Bello Gallico, Pe 29. $ See p. ot 
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before the eſtabliſhment of the firſt of the four great empires, the 
Aſfyrian, the earth was more populous than it has been at any time 
ſince; though, I believe, it was more depopulated by the Roman 
empire, (the greateſt, as I have obſerved, of the four), at the time of 

the coming of Chriſt, than by any of the other POR or Pm by 
all 'the other three put together. | 
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This was the ſtate of the population of the earth at the time of 
the coming of our Saviour; from which it appears, that the num- 
ber of inhabitants, in all the then known countries, was wonderful- 

ly decreaſed. Nor was there the leaſt appearance of their increaſing, 
or not continuing to decreaſe, but of the contrary: And, according- 

ly, it ſhall be ſhown, under the next head, that, ſince the days of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, when our Saviour came to this earth, the decreaſe 
has been prodigious; which may be inferred from what I have al- 
ready ſhown, that Italy, the ſeat of the Empire, was ſo much de- 
populated, that it needed to be repeopled by barbarians in the time 
of Conſtantine the Emperor. For the cauſes of depopulation, diſ- 
eaſes and vices, were much increaſed in the days of Auguſtus, and 
continued ſtill to increaſe. In the time of Pliny the elder the num- 
ber of diſeaſes. amounted, as I have already obſerved *, to 300; and 
now they cannot be enumerated, at leaſt I have never heard of 
any number aſſigned to them. And as to vices, it is well known 
that the Romans were as much or more increaſed in vices than in 
empire; and indeed the one was the cauſe of the other, by the ad- 
= - dition which the increaſe of their empire made to their wealth: And 
a few years after Auguſtus, under the ſucceeding Emperors, I do 

not believe that there ever was fo profligate a people, abandoned 
to all the moſt ſhameful vices, which, by contagion. from. the go- 
verning people, muſt have ſpread more or leſs over all the then 
known 1 The virtues of Egypt and Greece, as well as. 
thoſe. 
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thoſe of Rome, were now no more; and with them were gone the 
arts and ſciences of theſe two nations, which were in vain endea- 
voured to be preſerved among the Romans: And, indeed, it was 
impoſſible that they ſhould have been preſerved among a people 
whoſe governing paſſion, as we are told by one of their own au- 
thors “, was the love of money, to be ſpent in vice and folly, 


In this deſperate ſtate of mankind, decreaſed and ſtill decreaſing - 
in numbers, without health, without virtue, without arts and ſci- 
ences that could make them better, and with a religion which had 
a tendency to make them worſe and none at all to make them bet- 
ter, and when even among the Jews, to whom the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, were not then re- 
vealed, there was no perfect religion, it was proper, and, indeed, I 
may ſay, neceſſary, that a wiſe and good God ſhould let them know 
that this ſtate of man, which was always growing worſe and worſe, 
could not continue very much longer, and that therefore they muſt 
prepare for another ſtate. For this purpoſe our Saviour came to 
| this earth, who told them, That his kingdom was not of this world; 
and that therefore his followers muſt expect no happineſs here: But, 
if they had a mind to be happy,it muſt be in another world; for which 
they muſt prepare themſelves by repentance and turning from their 
evil ways, which alone could make them fit to enjoy a happier life 
in a future ſtate, and eſcape thoſe puniſhments which otherwiſe they 
wat ſuffer in thar ſtate. | 


If Jeſus had appeared when the affairs of men were yet flouriſh- 
ing, while there was ſtill health and ſtrength among them, and they 
were fulfilling the firſt commandment, they got when they were 
placed on this earth, of increaſing and multiplying, ſo much, that 
the countries where they lived could not maintain them, while E- 
25 > SYPls 
See p. 182 of vol. 6. of Origin of Language. 
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gypt, the parent ebuftry bf arts and ſciences, was yet in its glory, 
or ſuppoſe that only Greece had remained, which had ſo ſuccesfully 
cultivated the learning of Egypt, it might be thought that he had 
come too ſoon to warn men of calamities that were to happen at ſo 
great a diſtance of time. But he came in the fulneſs of time, when 
the affairs of men were in the deſperate ſtate I have repreſented, ſo 
that there were no hopes of any happineſs in this life, and therefore 
it was neceſſary that men ſhould prepare for that future life which 
was revealed to them, and which _— were oy was not at a very 
_ ee” 1. . h 
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Q& the State of Man, with reſped to a ſince the coming , 
Chrift.—Diſeaſes much increaſed in numbers —of the Small-Pox, 
Great-Pox, and Meaſles, —Vices alſo much increaſed, —inſtance of 

' this in Spirit Drinking —a moſt agſtructive Vice. — North America 
almoft Depopulated by it and the Small-Pox. — Of the Depopulation 

ef Laly in later times, compared with Antient. Italy, — the number of 
Cities much fewer. — Many Cities deſtroyed by the Romans—and 
great Depopulation produced by their Conqueſts—The Depopula= Br a 
tion completed by the ravages of the Goths and other barbarous 

Nations. —=Of the Population of Antient Lattum—many Colonies 

ſent out from Rome. Greece much Depopulated ſince the days of 
Pauſanias :—The Author informed of its preſent ſtate by a late Tra- 
veller.— Aſia very populous in antient times :—ts Weſtern King- 
dome now but thinly peopled :=Great part of Tartary a deſart, 

according to Mr Bell of Antermony :—Great deeregſe of the num- 

| bers of men in India ;—this occaſioned by the conqueſts of Gen- 
chis Chan, Tamerlane, Kouli Chan, and the Britiſh.—China twice 
conquered by the Tartars ; highly probable, therefore, that its 

numbers are. diminiſhed ;—and alſo thoſe of Fapan :—Prudence F 

thoſe Countries in avoiding much intercourfe with Europeans, 
South America and the We ft Indies dreadfully Depopulated by ns 
e j—and North America by the Brie. © 
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N the preceding chapter I have ſhown what the ſtate of man was 
with reſpect to population, and in other reſpects, at the time of 
our Saviour's coming ; and I am now to ſhow what his ſtate has 
been, and is in the laſt period I have mentioned. —The time that 
has paſſed ſince the coming of our Saviour. 


From what has been already ſaid, the reader will not be diſpoſed 
to think that things are much mended in the laſt 1796 years. So 
far from that, I ſhall ſhow that they are become very .much worſe, 
and particularly, with reſpec to population, the numbers of men are 
decreaſing fo faſt, that our ſpecies may, be ſaid to be in a galloping 
conſumption, as the doctors expreſs it. In the firſt place, diſeaſes, 
which, as I have ſaid, even in the days of Pliny, amounted to no 


leſs than 300, are now greatly. increaſed : For we have diſeaſes en- 


tirely unknown to the antients, ſuch as the ſmall and great pox, and 
the meaſles; 3 which we have imported from different parts of the, 
world; And there are new diſeaſes, daily Ppearing, for which our 


doctors have not names, nden leſs cures. 


As to vices, theſe, as I have ſhown in a preceding part of this 
volume, muſt neceſſarily increaſe i in all civil ſocieties, as they grow 
older; And there i 18 particularly one vice of modern times, altogether 
unknown to the antient world, which has increaſed i in Europe, and 
particularly i in 2 Britain, to a wonderful degree. . The vice I mean is, 
that of ſpirit drinking ; : by which more people are deſtroyed i in Eu- 


| rope, than, I believe, by all the other vices put together: : And, as 
the people of Europe trade with, ſo many different parts of the world, 


they have imported that vice, and a moſt fatal diſeaſe, I mean the 
- ſmall-pox, into many other countries, and particularly into America, 
by which, and the ONE of ws a conſiderable part of North 


America 
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America has been almoſt depopulated; for one neceſlary conſe- 
quence of trade is, that there muſt be a commerce, not only of com- 
modities, but of vices and diſeaſes. 


From what I have ſaid of the increaſe of vices and diſeaſes, and of 
their propagation to ſo many different parts of the world, I think I 
might conclude with great certainty, that the depopulation of the 
earth has increaſed-very much in later times, that is in the period 
ſince the coming of our Saviour. But I will prove it from facts, as 
well as from the reaſon of the thing: And for this purpoſe I will 
mention particular countries, in which depopulation has increaſed 
very much in the period I ſpeak of; and I will begin with Italy, of 
the population of which, in antient times, I have ſaid a good deal. 
But, as we are ſo well informed concerning it, I will add what fol- 
lows. In it, as lian in his Vartorus Hiftory tells us*, were antient- 
ly 1197 cities: And at preſent they do not- exceed 3oo, according 
to the calculation of ſome authors; nor does any author make them 
more than 360, as we are told by an author who appears to be ex- 
ceedingly well informed both of the antient and preſent ſtate of Italy; 
I mean Dempſter, a Scotchman and a Profeffor of Civil Law in the 
Univerſity of Piſa, who has written a book in two folio volumes, 

De Etruria Regali f. Of theſe cities which have diſappeared, he 
has given us a long catalogue in the ſecond volume, many of them 
ſo annihilated: that a veſtige of them is not to be found. Among 
theſe is the city of Veii, one of the moſt remarkable cities in Italy, 
equal in ſize to the city of Athens, as the Halicarnaſſian, in his An- 
tiquities, has informed us}, and which coſt the Romans a ten years 
ſiege before they could take it. But, when they took it, they raſ- 
ed it, ploughed the ground upon which it ſtood, and did net leave 
the leaſt veſtige of it: So that, as Florus tells us, Laborat Annalium 
Volt V. - „ n , , ol Ss 

Lib. 9. Cap. 16. N + Vol. 2. p. 42. 4 

+ Lib. 2. p. 116. 
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„ des. ut Peios fuiſſe credamus* ; for the Romans, as I have obferv- 
ed, not only depopulated what they conquered of the antient world, 
but their own country more than any other. And they appear not 
only to have deſtroyed many cities, but to have extirpated nations ; 
for Strabo mentions one, whom he calls O/ci, which he fays, in his 
time, no longer exiſted T. And the ſame may be ſaid of the Vol/cr, 
Equi, and many other nations, with. which the Romans, in the be- 


ginning of their ſtate, waged many and bloody wars. 


What compleated the deſolation of Italy was the ravages of the 
Soths in it, which Rome itſelf did not eſcape. It was thrice ſack- 
ed by thoſe barbarous conquerors, of whom one of their Kings, Totila, 


not only ſacked it, but had reſolved to raſe it altogether, and to 


make of it what the Romans had made of the city of Veii; and, ac- 
cordingly, he had. begun to demoliſh the walls, but was ſtopped from 
proceeding farther by a letter which, it is ſaid, he received. from Be- 


Uſarius. 


This wonderful depopulation, of the fineſt country in ar. 
will appear ſtill more extraordinary, if we conſider how it was peo- 
pled in antient times, and how. it increaſed in people. I have al- 
ready obſeryed, that in Latium, a. ſmall province of it, there were. 
once 52 cities, of which hardly a veſtige was to be ſeen in the days 
of Pliny the elder. How much thoſe cities, before they were def 
troyed, muſt have increaſed i in the number of inhabitants, we may 


judge from the example of Rome, which was net 500 years old be- 


fore it had ſent out 30 colonies, notwitliſtanding the continual wars 
it was engaged, in; and: its mother city, Alba n ſent out the 


ſame number, in. a much ſhorter, time. 14 


4 


1. 1 Cap. ser alſo Dempſter vol. 2p. jan _— 


1 151. 
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The moſt remarkable country of Europe, in antient times, next 
to Italy, was Greece; which was the ſear of arts and ſciences, as Ita- 
ly was of Empire. Of the deſolation of it 1 have ſpoken in the 
preceeding chapter; and have ſhown, that as early as the days of 
Pauſanias, who lived under the Emperor Adrian, it was depopulated, 
compared with what it had been in antient times. That it has in- 
creaſed ſince that time under the dominion of the Saracens and 
Turks, nobody can believe; and I know a ſenſible and learned gen- 
tleman, who travelled through it not long ago, and who tells me, 
that it is very thinly peopled, and little better than a deſart compar- 
ed with what it was in antient times, or even with what we muſt - 


ſappoſe-it to have been in the days of Pauſanias. 


Before 1 ne to ſpeak of other countries in Europe, I will ſay ; 
ſomething of the preſeat ſtate of population in Aſia and America,— 


That Aſia was antiently a very populous country, is evident from 
what 1 have ſaid * of the prodigious army which Kerxes levied in 
it, to invade Greece. A late traveller in the Eaſt, M. Niebuhr, the 
Daniſh geographer, tells us f, that the countries of Egypt, Babylo- 
nia, Meſopotamia, Syria, and Paleſtine, are ſo thinly inhabited, that 
a great deal of good land in thoſe countries lies uncultivateu. 


As to the countries from whence Europe was repeopled after it 
had been depopulated by the Roman Empire, I mean the north- 
caſt parts of Aſia, or that prodigious tract of country called 
Tartary I  correfponded with Mr Belt of Antetmony, who 
travelled twice through it with the Ruſſian caravan, which' goes 
from Peterſburgh to Pekin; and he aſſured me, that there 
18 nothing like a now to be ſeen in that country, 
| * N which 
= Page 256. 
| + Vol. 2. p. 136. 
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which cannot properly be ſaid to be inbabited by thoſe hortles of Tar- 
tars that wander through it: And in his travels, which he has pubs 
liſhed, he obſerves, that there is more uninhabited oountry in that part 
of Aſia than would contain and ſupport all the inhabitants of Europe. 
India, the moſt populous country known when Diodorus wrote, is 
not, T am perſuaded, near ſo populous- as it was; though, I believe, 
it is not near ſo much diminiſhed in its numbers as the other countries 
I have mentioned, becauſe the Indians have preſerved their antient 
manners better than any other nation now exiſting.” But having been 
conquered by the Mogul Tartars, and having had their country 
overrun by Genchis Chan, Tamerlane, and Xouli Chan, and fo much 
of it taken from them by the Britiſh, (more, I am told, than all Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland put together,) it is, I think, impoſſible 
that they thould be now as numerous as they were formerly, the 
Britiſh alone, if 'we can believe the French, OY e five 
millions of them. 5 


As to the Chineſe, eie e; has been twice <4 5 the 
Tartars; and from what I hear of their manner of living, their vices 
and diſeaſes, I think it is impoſſible, by the nature of things, that 


they ſhould not be much diminiſhell in their numbers, though they, 


as well as the Japaneſe, have the prudence to avoid, as much as poſ- 


' fible in a country that carries on commerce, any great intercourſe 


with Europeans, Who have es n vices: and diſeaſes to ſo 
_— other nations. | | HET SR 


Of af we- know, fo ads, Poe Feng cannot AP 1H wir it bet "wa 


fink or diminiſhing in its numbers. It is certainly very popu- 


tous ; I believe the moſt populous country at preſent, on earth, ac- 
cording to the account we have of it from an author who aceompa- 


nied a Dutch Ambaſſador to Jeddo, the capital of . But we 
know 
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know ſo little of its antient hiſtory, that it is impoſſible we can de- 


termine whether it was not in former times ſtill more populous. 


This may ſuffice as to the Rate of population of the Eaſtern coun- 


tries. From the Eaſt I go to the Weſt, and to that New World, as 
it may be called, that- has been diſcovered on the other ſide of the 


Atlantic Ocean. As this diſcovery was no longer ago than about 


300 hundred years, it might be thought that this New World ſhould 
have eſcaped the deſolation, which, I have ſhown, has been ſo gene- 


ral in the Old World; or, at leaſt, that it ſhould not have been depo- 


pulated by the Spaniards who diſcovered it, or by the Europæans who 
have ſettled there. But fo far from that, | have ſhown in the prece- 
ding part of this volume, that, in South America and the Weſt In- 
dia Iſlands, there has been made, by the Spaniards, what may be 


called, in the language of our Scripture, the abomination of deſolation. 


News were the Spaniards the 3 depopulators of A but 
we of this iſland have contributed greatly to that deſolation: For 


the Britiſh colonies, that ſettled in North America, have exterminat-- 
ed the natives by war and maſſacre, and ſtill more by our vices and 
diſeaſes, all along the coaſt of that country from Hudſon's Bay to Flo- 
rida, and up to the Apulachian Mount-ins, to the extent of 300 miles 


from the ſea; and in all that vaſt tract of country there are no veſ- 
|  tiges of the antient inhabitants to be ſeen except their burial places. 
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1 


Of the Population of Spain i in antient and modern times :—lIn Ciceros 
lime very great ;—but now, notwithſtanding the addition of Goths, 
- Vandals, Heruli, and Moors, its Population very ſmall. — France 
* ſuppoſed about 30 years ago, when the Author 2was there, to have 
. decreaſed 2 millions ſince the days of Lewis XIV. —The Author par- 
, ticularly informed about the thinneſs of tbe- Population of France at 
that time, and of the cauſes of 11. — Nor en their Oy are 
i -of lait increaſed. = > $604 ee 7259, Bebe 36 


. 


r NOW return to the countries of Eutbpe? aud 1 will ER with 
Spain, which, in depopulating America, may be ſaid to have 
depopulated itſelf: For Spain, I believe, is leſs peopled than any 
ether country in Europe; and this owing chiefly to their commerce 
with the New World, and the exportation of their people to it. Spain, 


in the time of Cicero, (as he informs us , v was a very populous coun- 


try. It was then inhabited by the antient Iberians, with a mixture of | 
Celts in ſome parts of the country, which made a race of very brave 
people, called Celriberians. Then came among them, when the 


Roman Empire was invaded by barbarians, the Goths, Vandals, and 


Heruli, and in later times the Moors: So that the Spaniards, at pre- 
ſent, are the moſt mixed nation in Europe, and ought to be ſo much 


the more populous now than they were in the days of Cicero; and | 
yet, according to my information, Spain is worſe peopled at pevient | 
than any other country in Europe, 


As 
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As to the country on the other ſide of the Pyrennees, I mean 
France; When I was there, about 30 years ago, the political arith- 
meticians computed that they were decreaſed two millions ſince the 
death of Lewis the XIV: And ſince I left France I have ſeen a book 
entitled, /.es Interets de la France mal Entendus, in which the author 
ſays, that the depopulation is ſo great, that if it go on at the ſame rate 
for any conſiderable number of years, it may be computed when there 
ſhall be no inhabitants at all in France. But what I truſt to, more than 
to the computations of the author ot this book, or to thoſe of the politi- 
cal arithmeticians in France, is what i learned from a man, originally 
of Mancheſter, whom I ſaw in France, and with whom I had a great 
deal of converſation upon the ſubject of the population of France, in- 
to which he had imported the Mancheſter manufactures, and for that 
ſervice. was made ſuperintendant of all the manufactures of France. 
He told me, what was very true, that men who travelled, as 1 did, 
on the high roads, from one town to another, and in cloſe carriages, 
could know nothing of the population of the country in general: 
But 1,” ſays he, who, in diſcharge of my office, travel-over the whole 
country, and ga to parts of it the moſt remote from public roads, can 
*aflure you, that the country is very thinly peopled, being divided into 

great farms, with very few cottages or ſmall farms, and the rent ſo 
* high, that the tenants cannot afford to bring up families; and, there- 
« fore, many of them are not married, and thoſe that are, contriye it ſo, 
*that 2 have few or no children.“ 

Of its preſent population I. ſhall only obſerve, that after the con- 
fuſions, that, for theſe five or ſix years paſt, have prevailed there, 
producing ſuch unexampled deſtruction of men, by every poſſible 
means of inteſtine and foreign wars, maſſacres and executions, (not 

to mention the numbers of hoſe who have emigrated to every other 
eountry of Europe), I believe no perſon will advance fo abſurd a: 


paradox, as that they have of late e! in numbers. 
5 3 CHAP. 
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1 
y | 
1 4. A P. Th, | 


of the Population of Britain—Populatio one if the thrice great Ar- 
: ticles the Political Syſtem. —1ft, The Population of England con- 
+ fidered: ;x—not ſo great now as when Julius Caſar was in the 
Maud Acrording to him England was very Populous, and even 
more Populous' than Gaul.—Our great towns, no proof of great 
© Population :—=They, on the contrary, conſume great numbers: of 
Heople.— Little knowledge of the fate of Population during the = 
Saxon government:——Reaſons for concluding,ithat. after the Norman 
© conqueſt, 'the Population tour greater than at preſent :— The feudal 
lem introduced by it, favourable. to Population. —Our wars, trade, 
and m- nufaftures, attended with, great waſte men. — An inquiry, | 
therefore, into the Population of "England at preſent, and whether 
(© IF be increafing or decreaſing, « a queſtion , the greateſt political 
©, Ipporttice :—Oppoſit die opinion, on this point maintained by Mr | 
 Howlet and Dr Price. Mr Howlet contends, ' that wwe have 8 | 
bed + our numbers fince 1740 ; ; —arguments againſl this opinion :— 
- Dr Price holds, that ever ſince the revolution in 1688, we have 
1 2 "Jed creaſing | in. number. t—Probable that the Doctor is in the 
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N the preceding chapter I have inquired into the population of ſeve- 
ral of the countries of this earth, as far as they are known to us. 
In this chapter I come home, and am to inquire into the population 
of Britain — moſt ſerious and important ſubject, deſerving as much, 
or more than any thing elſe, the conſideration of our legiſlature and 
our miniſters, Population is, as I have already obſerved, one of 
the three great articles of the political ſyſtem. It is ſo particularly 
in Britain, where, I believe, there are more people employed in dif- 
ferent occupations, on land and by ſea, at home and abroad, than 
are, or, I am perſuaded, ever were, in any other nation of Europe,— 


I will begin with England. 


That the numbers in England are not now ſo great as they were 


in the days of Julius Cæſar, I think is evident. Cæſar repreſents, 
England (the only part of Britain which he ſaw) as exceedingly 
populous when he was there. Deſcribing the face of the country, 


he ſays, there was in it infinita hominum multitude ; ; which, in any 
other writer of not ſo corrrect and chaſte a tile, I ſhould think an 


hyperbolical expreſſion. But, in ſuch a writer as Cæſar, it can 
mean no more than that the country was extraordinarily populous, 
more than even Gaul, from which he was come, and which. was cer- 
tainly a country then much more populous than it is at preſent. 


Now, no man, who obſerves with any attention the appearance of 


the country of England, will ſay that it is infinitely Populous; for ſuch 


an expreſſion I ſhould conſider as a moſt ridiculous exaggeration. It 
is true that there are great towns in England; very much greater, and, 


1a am perſuaded, many more of them, than in the days of Julius Cæſar. 
But do men multiply in great towns as they do in the country? 80 far 
from that, it is certain that great towns do not ſupport their own 
numbers. And, as they were originally collected from the country, 
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they l in not many years, be depopulated if they were not 
recruited by numbers from the country. I have heard it com- 


puted, that London conſumes every year 10, ooo men, which are 
ſupplied from the country, though Dr Price, I obſerve, makes the 
number to be only 7000 *: And I am informed, by ſome correſ- 
pondents whom | have in England, that other towns, (and they 


mention Briſtol particularly) would be depopulated in not many 


years, if they were not recruited from the country. I think it, 
therefore, evident, that as Cæſar, in deſcribing the whole appear- 
ance of the country, ſays, that it was infinitely populous, it muſt 
have been more populous in his time than it is now with the addi- 
tion of greater and more towns, which, as I have ſaid, rather con- 


ſume men than add to cheir numbers. 


+4 


In uit times, when England was . the n 957 the 


Sen we do not know enough of the ſtate of the countrx 


to be able to judge, whether it was more or leſs populous than 
at preſent. But after the Normans got Poſſeſſion of it, and intro- 
duced the feudal law, I am of opinion, that it was. then more po- 
pulous than it is now; for though there were not in it thoſe great 


* that are now, I hold that the country, which is the true mo- 


cher and nurſe of men, was much better peopled than it is at preſent. 
According to the feudal ſyſtem, | the country was divided into great 
baronies and lordſhips ; for the fiefs in all the countries of Europe, 
when the feudal law was firſt introduced, were very extenſive, 


Theſe fiefs were all held of the crown for military ſervice, or by ca- 


tal tenure, as, the Normans call it T. This military ſervice was 


; performed on horſeback, and the men who fought i in that way were 


called haights; and. the whole land of England was divided, by 


William nf Oe IOs into Tenancies of that kind, which were 
850 TN called 


+ EG 0 nis E on the Population of England. ' 
Th In the language of the Norman law, this holding is Taid to be en ohif,, «ich in 
Scotland w we have tranſlated into Latin, and make it to be a tenure in _ 
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called #nights fees. But theſe great lords divided their territories in- 
to leſſer fiefs ; which were held of them by their vaſſals, in the ſame 
manner that _ held their lands of the Crown, that is by military 


ſervice. 


But beſides the land thus ſet off to military tenants, theſe great 
lords had other lands, which they ſet off to be held, not by the ſer- 
wice of the ſhield, which was the deſcription. they gave of knights 


ſervice, (for at that time a ſhield was part of the armour of a knight). 
but by the ſervice of the plough. Theſe vaſſals were bound to plough 
the lands, which the lord kept in his own poſſeſſion, and were call- 
ed his domain: And from thence it was that ſuch vaſſals were called 


fock-men-; and the tenure, by which they held their lands, was called 


ſoccage tenure, To others they ſet off lands to be held by villain's le- 


nure; and theſe vaſſals were called villani or villains : And the dif- 


ference betwixt them and the ſock men was, that the ſervice of theſe | 


was particular and determined; whereas, the ſervice of the v://atns 


was general and undetermined, ſo that they might be employed in 
any way their lord thought proper. Beſides theſe /och-men. and vil- 


Hani, the lord had under him another kind of ſervants, who alſo held 
lands of him, and are frequently mentioned in Doomſday book, un- 


der the name of Bordarii. Theſe performed ſervices at board or nde, 


0 other ann ſervices, to their lord. 


Beſides cheſe 5 * held "EXE bar theix Rs there were 
a great number of ſlaves, or nativi, as they were called, who had no 
lands, but ſerved their maſters in the ſame manner as the Greek and 
Roman ſlaves ſerved their maſters. Of theſe it appears from Doomſ- 
day book that there was a great number in England: For this book 
contains the moſt exact ſurvey that ever was made of any eountry; 
as it may be lad to contain the whole inhabitants of every rank and 
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denomination, or. in whatever way employed; Theſe flaves, I am 


' perſuaded, had children, and increaſed and multiplied, as well as the 


Villani. and the Bordarii did, and as the ſlaves among the Greeks 
and Romans did; and in this way England muſt have been full of 


people under the feudal government introduced by Willem the 


1 and much more populous than it is now. 


T his may ſuffice with regard to the population of England in an- 


tient times; and we are now to inquire what the ſtate of its popula- 


tion is at preſent, and whether we be increaſing or decreaſing in 


numbers. This, Vhald te be a qneſtion of the greateſt importance, 
and ſuch as ought to be a principal object of the attention of our 


miniſters and legiſlators ; for, as we carry on trade all over the world, 


and, for that purpoſe, have ſo many foreign ſettlements, which muſt. 
be maintained, even in time of peace, at a very great expence of 
men ;—aad when the wars in which we are engaged, very often on 
account of trade, and carried on, like the preſent war with France, 
by. ſea, ande land, in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, are ſo ex- 
ceedingly deſtructive; and conſidering, too, that the arts, which we 
exerciſe at home in time of peace, are ſome of them attended with 
a great waſte of men, it is evident that the population muſt be very 


great to ſupport ſuch a ſyſtem of policy. It is, therefore, as I have 


ſaid, a queſtion, of the utmoſt importance, to conſider whether the 
numbers of people in Britain, and particularly in England, of which 


1 b now W are increaſing. or ng js 


On this ſubjet two a very different opinions have been publiſhed ; | 
one the opinion of a clergyman of the name of Howlet,, who main- 


_tains,. that from the year 1740 down to 1788, when he publiſhed 
his book, the people of England have inereaſed from five millions, 
which was their number i in 1740, to ten millions, which was their num- 


ber in 1788; is that) is, they have doubled their number i in the ſpace of 
48 
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48 years. If this were truly the caſe,' our miniſters and legiſlators 
need not give themſelves any trouble about that moſt important 
article of the political ſyſtem, — the numbers of people; which, accor- 
ding to Mr Howlet's ſyſtem, is, of itſelf, going on at ſo great a 
rate. This hypotheſis, however, of Mr Howlet, is founded on no better 
ground than the increaſe of people which he has obſerved in two or 
three pariſhes in his neighbourhood. But ſuppoſing that he had kept 
a very exact account of their numbers from the year 1740 to 788, 
which can hardly be ſuppoſed, yet, if the account had been kept 
with the greateſt exactneſs, he cannot, from thence, infer; that the 
whole people of a nation are increaſed in that proportion, or art in- 
creaſed at all; for I do not believe, that there is any example of depo- 
pulation going on ſo faſt in any nation, as to be univerſal in every part 
of it, ſo that, in every the leaſt part of it, there was no increaſe of 
the people; for that may be in particular places, for particular reaſons, 
which cannot affect the population of the country in general. 


The other opinion, upon this ſubjeRt, is publiſhed by Dr Price in 
1788, in a pamphlet, entituled An Eſſay on the nun of Eng- 
© land, from the Revolution to the prefent time In this pamphlet, 
| the Doctor maintains, that ſince the revolution, depopulation in Eng- 
land has been going on, and ftill continues to go on: And what 
gives his opinion much more the àppeàrance of truth, than the opi- | 
nion of Mr Howlet, is, that he has aſſigned cauſes for this depopu- 
lation; whereas, Mr Howlet has aſſigned no cauſes för ſo "extraor-" 
Gary; an increaſe of people as he . + gu in 48 years ; greater, I 
believe, than ever was in any country in n the fame time. Ilie ates 
aſſigned by Dr Price, for the depopulation' of England, dre rt 
increaſe of our navy and army, and the conſtant? Fran 7 © f wen nes 
ceſſary to keep them up;—A devoutinig capital, tob large for the bo- 
dy that ſupports it Fo three long and defttudtive continental 
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wars, in which we have been involved ;—The migrations to our ſet- 
gdements abroad, and particularly to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies ;— 
The engroſſing of farms; The high price of proviſions;—But, above 
all, the increaſe of luxury, and os our "_ taxes and debe 3 


. Of theſe cauſes, and the manner in which they operate, I will 
ſpeak in the ſequel of this diſcourſe; in the meantime, I will lay 


down ſome general principles upon which the population or depo- 
pulation of every country n depend, a thing which Dr Price has 
not done. . 


8 —— 


A. 
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HM WW 
Impoſſible to diſcover, but by an actual numeration of the people, whe- 
ther they are at preſent increaſing or diminiſhing in numbers. -N 
Cenſus in Britain: Not likely that ſuch a meaſure <would ſhow 
that we are at preſent on the increaſe, like, the kingdoms of Sue den ; 
and Naples, which have, of late, hw actually numbered. —The 
queſtion only to be anſwered by an inveſtigation into its cauſes ;— 
advantages of this mode of inquiry, that if we are decreaſing in 
numbers we ſhall diſcover a remedy for the evil. Numbers of 
2 People depend upon their morals, health, and occupations. — Much 
corruption of morals in England :—Without good morals, no people 
can be numerous: ;— Proof of the degeneracy of morals in Britain 
from our colonies of convicts at Botany Bay :—Our crimes proceed 
not from bad natural diſpoſitions, but are the conſequence of our 
wealth :—Of the wealth of the people of England. No country, in 
_ the world, where there is more diſeaſe. —Of the fatal ect, of the 
conſumption : we Little known to the antients. — Great mortality of 
our children, particularly in London: No uch mortality in antient 
times, as we learn from the torilings of” Moyes, Homer, and Pli- 
ny. Of the occupations of men in England ;—all arts pratti ſed 
there ; many of theſe very hurtful to health : Inflances of theſe in 
mining and ſmelting, glaſe making, Sg, and pin making. — 
Our greateſt conſumption of men, by manufaftures and foreign 
| trade. — Better to be employed in agriculture, the moſt healthy of all 
| ä e at 9 of the neglect of agricul- 
ure. 


- 
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ture. No argument to be drawn from the increaſe of great towns. 
— Wiſdom of Queen Eliſabeth and her minifiers, who deliberated 
about r the growth of London. 


HETHER the numbers of people in England be increaſing 
or decreaſing, cannot be made a queſtion of fact or of arith- 
* For that purpoſe, it would be neceſſary to have an exact nu- 
meration of the people in ſome paſt time; and alſo an enumeration 
of them | in the preſent year. Now, as there is no cenſus, or nume- 
ration, kept in England, it would be quite impoſſible to determine 
what the numbers of people were at any given time paſt, even if we 
were not to go ſo far back as Mr Howlet goes in his calculation, 
3 that 1s 48 years : | And even to number the people in the pre- 
ſent year, would be a work of great trouble, difficulty, and expence; 
for, though I do not believe that it would be attended with any 
| curſe from God, like David's numbering the people of Iſrael, yet, I 
am perſuaded, it would only ſerve to publiſh, to all Europe, our 
weakneſs in that important article, and how much inferior we are 
10 two kingdoms mentioned by Dr Price in the Eſſay above men- 
tioned, the kingdoms of Sweden and Naples, both of which, by 
a ſurvey | of them taken for three Fears, have been found to be in 


cxealing 3 in numbers. 


As, en we cannot Aenne this grand queſtion upon 
any accurate ſurvey of the population of the whole country, and ſo 
make a queſtion of fact of it, we muſt try whether we cannot inveſ- | 
gate it in its cauſes. And if we can diſcover it in that way, it will 
be much more ſatisfactory than if we could diſcover it the other 


way; 3 becaue, a at the 12 time that we aſcertain, what I apprehend 
to 
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to be the fact, that our | ninabers are decreaſing, we ſhall find out 
che remedies that are to be applied for the cure of ſo great an evil. 

| TY 8 1 
And, ff, It is evident, as I have elſewhere ſaid *, that the num- 
bers of people in a country mult depend upon three things; the 
Morals, the Health, and the Occupations of the people. ' £ begin Wi 
the Morals, as without good morals no people can be great, 20 
or happy; and, particularly, it is impoſſible that they can be popu 
jous. Now, as to morals in England, I think, I have ſaid enough, 
when J have mentioned the colonies of convicts which we ſend to Bo- 
tany Bay f; ſuch colonies as no nation in the world, except Britain, 
ever fent out : Nor, indeed, can there be a worſe ſign of the morals of 
any people, than that the jails of the country cannot contain the crimi- 
nals in it; fo chat if they are not executed, they muſt be tranſport- 
ed to a very diſtant country, at a great expence, and there main= 
tained at a till greater. We muſt, therefore, I am afraid, conclude; 
that there are, in England, more crimes than in any other country 
we know: But which, as I have obſerved elſewhere T, do not pro- 
eced from a bad natural diſpoſition of the people, (for,, on the 
contrary, I believe, as I have ſaid, that the, people of "oP 
are naturally as well diſpoſed a people as any in the world, 
but are the conſequence of wealth, which necel arily. produce: 
crimes and vices, and is the root of all evil; nor can we be- 
eve otherwiſe, if we give credit to what both our Seripttre and 
philoſophy tell us, and which is confirmed. by What, we | earn of, the 
hiſtory both of antient and modern nations. No (government, , there- 
fore, or Taws, can alter the nature of things: So that there muſt be 
erimes, vices,. and, diſeaſes in England, unleſs the uſe of money be 

proſcribed altogether, as it was in Sparta; to which, nevertheleſs, jt 
found its way, and. was, AS the Oracle foretold, Wee ruin, of the fan 

V. N n 

* Page 77. of this volume. 
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I come now to ſpeak of the Health of the people of England. 
That there are more diſeaſes in Europe at preſent than there were in 
antient times, ſeveral that were not ſo much as known in thoſe 
times, I think, is evident. As diſeaſes are the natural conſequences of 
wealth, and as there is more wealth in England than in any other coun- 
try of Europe, I am perſuaded, that there are likewiſe more diſeaſes : 
Nor do I know that there is any country in the world, where there 
is ſo much diſeaſe, unleſs it may be ſome countries into which we 
have imported the ſmall-pox and the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, as we 
have done into ſome parts of North America. In other countries 
there may be ſome particular diſeaſes more predominant than the 
ſame are in England; but I do not believe that there is any country 
where there are ſo many diſeaſes, or where ſo many people die of 
diſeaſe. There is one diſeaſe in England which is more frequent 
and more fatal than any other; of which, as I have ſaid *, more die 
than of any other two diſeaſes : This diſeaſe is what we call a con- 
ſumption, a diſeaſe very little known among the ancients. And 
not only in towns is it ſo mortal a diſeaſe, but even in the 
country, as I have ſhown in the paſſage above quoted. It is of this 
diſeaſe chiefly that children and young people die. As to children, 
it appears, by the bills of mortality of London, that not a half of 
thoſe that are born live to be two years old T- This may appear to 
many incredible; but what makes me think it not even improbable 
is a fact concerning an hoſpital i in London for children, where, as I 
| was informed by one of the managers, out of 75 children, received 
into it in one year, 71 died}. There was an inquiry made not 
many years ago by a committee of the Houſe of Commons, COncerne 

ing the death of children in St. Giles hoſpital i in London : And I 
was told, by a member of the committee, that of zoo, that had been 
born there in three years before the inquiry was made, not one was 


alive at the time of the 1 Fs This is ſuch a deſtruction of the hu- 
man 
Page 85. 4 Ibid. 5 1 vol. 3. Þ 194. 
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man race, as never was heard of in any cites age or country. Jam per- 
ſuaded the mortality is not near ſo great in other towns of England; 
but, I believe, it will be found to be in proportion to the ſize of the 
towns: In Mancheſter, for example, it is certainly not ſo great as in 
London, yet it is very great when compared with the mortality of a lit- 
tle town in its neighbourhood, viz. Monton *. When ſo many children 
and young perſons die of this diſeaſe, it muſt be the conſequence of the 
diſeaſes or weakneſſes of the parents; and if there were no other 
reaſon to make one believe that we live in a worſe manner than any 
antient nation, this is ſufficient: For there is no example in antient 
times of fuch a mortality among children; ſo great, that, I am perſua- 
ded, not a fourth of thoſe that are born live to be men and women. 
Of this my father's family is a melancholy example; for of 17 
children, that my mother bore, only four lived to be men and 


That there was no ſuch mortality among children, in thoſe very 
antient times recorded by Moſes, is evident; for we have from him 
a very particular account of the children of the antient Patriarchs, 
particularly of thoſe of Abraham and Jacob, not one of Wa 18 
| * to have died . age. 


PF The next _ . record that we have, is the writings of 
Homer ; where we have recorded the geneologies of many of the 
heroes of Greece, but no mention made of any of their children 
dying. under age. | That 1n later times, among the Greeks, ſome 
children may have died young, I do not doubt ; but if as many, or 
near as many, of them had died as among us, I think it muſt have 
been mentioned by ſome of their hiſtorians or phyſicians. And I ſay 
the ſame with regard to the Romans, among whom there is one au- 
thor, _ as J have ſaid F, treats of diſeaſes, and mentions the nume 
| Nn 2 ber 


* See what I have faid of the mortality of Mancheſter and 8 1 3. P. 193 
+ Page 85. | 
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ber of them, and who, if the mortality among children had been fo 
very great as it is among us, would certainly have mentioned it, as a 
fact moſt remarkable. One reaſon, among ſeveral that might be 
given, why the Conſumption is ſo fatal a diſeaſe in Britain, is the uſe 
we make of coal for fewel, which poiſons the air with its ſulphureous 

vapours. There was an act paffed, as J have been told, in England, 
foon after coal came to be uſed there for fewel, which was in the 
13th century, prohibiting the uſe of it: And, as late as the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, there Was an act of her council forbidding any 
more thin one fire of coal to be ufed in one honſe in London. The 
ſmoke of coal, which ariſes from a great town, obſcures and thickens 
the air ſo much, that when you ſee it at a diſtance, you would 
think that no animal could breathe in it. In Italy, where they ufe no 
other fewel but wood, the Conſumption, as 1 am informed, is a diſ- 
caſe ſo little known, that when a Britiſh man comes thither to die 
of it, which very often happens, they 1 it is a plague, and burn 
his. cloaths and even che bed he lay 1 upon, to | Prevent the infection | 
being communicated. Vin polo Haz an wake rotanty 
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8 There i is anbther diſeaſe very fatal in Gee sche fs fas. 
tal as the conſumption : It i is the ſmall-pox, of which I was told by 
a very eminent phyſician in London, that as many die now, as be- 


fore inoculation aid the cl Tegimem were practifed: And by the 
laſt bit ot moitatiry or London, which E locked to, it appeate, that 
about one Tixth of all the Achte was dy the fmall-pox. Nor, in- 
deed, Hoüld F be ſurpriſed, if it was afcertained; that more died 
now 6 the Tmall-pox” than” before *moculation' was in ufe: For by 
indculatlon, the ſeafe is certainly mote propagated,” and made 
Kore commofi chat lit Was formerly; and our conſtitutions, Lam 

afraid, are now 10 much weaker as not to be able to fupport, as 


e any difeafe, even in the moſt favourable circumſtances. 
5 | | Ag 1 | 3 | Gena 
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There is another  diſcafe af children called the na which 
came from the Eaſt as well as the ſmall-pox. Of this diſeaſe hardly 
any children died in my younger days, but now a conſiderable 
number. When, therefore, to thoſe exotic; diſeaſes, I add thoſe af 
our own. growth, I am afraid I do not exaggerate, when I fay that 
the peaple of England are the moſt diſeaſed people, that axe, ot wg | 


haps ever were, an the face of the earth. _ $97 


Nor ſhould! we wonder at chis, when we conſider theis diet And 


5 aer, living. The Engliſh, both. rich and ꝓoor, eat a, Steg deal 


too much of animal food. Even at the tables of the great, one el 
dom ſees any vegetables, unleſs, perhaps, at the Gde-baard, frem 
whence they are vory feldom : aaled . Whereas in France, when 1 
was there about: 30 years ag, they: had: a whole ſervige- of vegeta- 
les, which they called enrertds.,; To dilutg this 19 groſs teeding, 
the better ſort drink wine and brandy ; 1; mean port, f. which. the 
compoſition is five parts wine and pe part. brandy, as ] was informed 
by a-gentleman yyhoþad lived-in,Portugal ſexeral years, and dealt in 
cke ebmmedity- And tg hecanxingsd; gf the mixturs pf ſpirits in it, 
we need only throws glaſs, of it into ce re, and ite wilh produces. 

flame, Among the antients, the Scythians were reckoned, parharians, 

becauſe they drank wine-without water. But what xe ſay of men 


that drink wine anddraddywrithoutwatet, and Jametines chege botthes 555 


of it; each man, (as havarheartt) ata fitting. Vie drink of he lower 
ſort: of the people of England is porter; for no o n man in Eng- 
land will drink either ſmall-becr-or watesif- hen afford porters And 
not only do labouring men an England drin this beer in great quart» 
lies, but even thoſe! who lead the mioſtzſedentany hives, fork as Aye 
| lors in: London; WhO will drink, ſitting eros b ggedl h the day 
upon a board, ſix ar feven pints gf porter ; and henee cames a 
confumption of porter in London which is almoſt incredible. And 
when we join to this immoderate drinking of porter, ther araking 

it, lo 
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To much of a ' worſe liquor ſtill, the moſt annabtat and moſt perni- 
cious drink that can be imagined, I mean ſpirits, which are fewel for 
fire, ſo much that they produce a quick and violent flame, by which 

kouſes and ſhips have been ſet on fire and conſumed, I think we 
may conclude, that the diet of the common people of England is 
more b e than che "Wet wy iba e e in the: 


I come now to bebe of che laſt thing I mentioned, upon which 
the population of a country depends, I mean-the Occupations of the 
people. In all nations, that have been long in a ſtate of civility, 
many things are wanted, as I have elſe where obſerved *, which are 
not known in the natural ſtate or in tlie firſt ages of civility: Aud, for 
| fopphying thoſe artificial wants, 'mariy arts have been invented, ſome 
of them very prejudicial to the health of the people. All arts of this 
| kind, that ever were practiſed in any Country, are practiſed i in Eng- 
land. Some of theſe may be ſaid o be neceſſary for earrying on 
the 'buſmefs: 'of- ſociety; fuch' as \mining; or digging for minerals; 
and there is bñd mineral, whith' ig become! abſolutely neceffary- in 
Britain T mean coal for fewwell us we want wood ſufficient for 
burning and other purpoſes. Now, the occupation of mining is 
certainly pertiicious to heath, for ir makes mien live under ground 
en een Breathe an air very different from rhe air of the open 
'6, ard) aby more or leſt tainted With noxious. mineral 
wapours. C1 s to metals, after they are dug out of the mine, there is 
an operution performed upon them, which is called /e/fing ; by 
Which they are changed, - by the operation of fire, from ore to me- 
rat; and ſo made fit for the ufes of life. This operation is ſtill 
more pernicious to health than the digsing the ore out of the mine: 
n is an iron work carried ny in this mich of Scotland, at 

Idi pe nals 21 11. OFT ehe e ng Sr . Carron, 
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Carron, in which, I have been told, the work- men there employed 
do not commonly live, while ſo employed, above five years. 


There is another manufacture by the mon of fire, and a very 
uſcful, as well as pleaſant, manufacture, I mean glaſs ; which, be- 
ſides many other uſeful purpoſes, gives us the benefit of enjoying 
the light and heat of the ſun, and, at the ſame time, defends us 
from wind, rain, and cold ; a benefit which the antient Greeks and 
Romans did not enjoy, as they had not the uſe of glaſs windows. 
This manufacture is carried on in what is called gla/5-houſes ; which 
muſt be exceedingly heated, and, therefore, are very unwholeſome 
to thoſe who work in them: And, in general, all the works, that 
are performed by fire, are hurtful to health, ſuch as gilding ; and 
ſo is pin-making, as I am informed, becauſe in it a good deal of 
mercury is employed, | 


But the occupations, that make the greateſt conſumption of men in 
Britain, are our trade, and our manufactures which furniſh the ma- 
terials by which we carry on our trade. Of theſe, and of the deſ- 
truction of men by the colonies we are obliged to have in foreign 
countries, and in climates moſt deſtructive of our health, I have 
ſpoken in the beginning of chapter ſecond of the ſecond book of this 
volume. I will add here, upon the ſubje& of manufactures, that 
there is one manufacture, come lately much into faſhion in England, 
which, I believe; is more ruinous to the ſpecies than any of the arts 
I have hitherto mentioned. It is the manufacture of cotton, in 
' which children, from the age of ſix, are employed, and kept cloſe at 
work, under overſeers, by night as well as by day. I am told that 
there i is a village near to Ferrybridge, where there are 400 children 
| kept in this {laviſh confinement. Now, ſuppoſe children employed in 

this unnatural way, ſhould eſcape a ſudden death, they muſt, of neceſ- 
ſity, lay in the ſeeds of diſeaſe; . it is impoſſible, by the nature of 

things, 
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thivgs, that children, who ſhould be brought up in che open air, and 
allowed to piay themſelves there, like the young of other animals, can 
ever come to be ſtrong and healthy men and women, Om they are 


highs 1707 and | kept at work i in eee 


1 wilt ebneluge ut I have to ay upon the occupations of thy 
people of England with obſerving, that if, inſtead of manufactures, 
which are carried on in factories and great towns, where ſo many 
men are conſumed by vices and diſeaſes, the commodity we export- 
ed were corn, which is produced by agriculture, the moſt healthy of 
all occupations, we thould, at the fame time that we improve the 
country, give health and ſtrength to the people, and numbers too, 
ff the farms are not too large, and are cultivated by cottagers. About 
o or 60 years ago, as I am informed, we exported corn to the value of 
ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds; but now things are ſo much altered, 
that in England we do not produce corn ſufficient for the maintenance 
bf the inhabitants, as we may learn from the experience of the year 
in which IL wrote this, viz, 1795 when there was a very great ſcarcity 
in England, not by the badneſs of the crop, but by the war preventing 
the +npottation of grain, which is now ufually brought from Poland 
and other northern countries. In this year, 1596, hen Lam printing 


8 What I wrote in 1795, the ſcarcity of grain is ſo great, that it has 


been imported into England, not only from the northern countries 
of Europe but from Africa and America, and rice from the Eaſt 


ee J would, therefore, have our WR confer, n. 
e ee en nee Aft 187 


| lee ehen. | 
8 of making conqueſts anche Wald indiew whit ace 
not only made, but but kept even in time of peace, at an expence of 
7 eons ek... $631 by 
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Thus, I think, I have ſhown, from conſidering the three 
things I have mentioned, the morals, the health, and occupations 
of men, upon which the population of every country mult depend, 
that England is not. well peopled. "Thoſe who travel in England 
upon the high roads, from one great town to another, and who 
think, that becauſe there are great towns in a country, it muſt, there- 
fore, be populous, will, I know, be of a very different opinion : And 
they will think, that what Julius Cæſar has ſaid of the population 
of England in his time, is true of it at preſent. If great towns mul- 
tiply the numbers in a country, we have the comfort of thinking 
that our numbers are every year increaſing ; for it is certain, that 
our great towns are always growing greater. London particularly 
is increaſing every day, and has been increaſing ever fince the days of 
Queen Eliſabeth, when the church of St. Martin's in the Fields, which 
may now be ſaid to be in the middle of the city, was truly, as the name 
imports, in the fields ; and, accordingly, we are told that Queen Eliſa- 
beth was in uſe to ride to it behind her Lord Chamberlain. But even at 


| that time it was beginning to increaſe ſo much, that it was under 


deliberation. to put a ſtop to the growth of it; which, I think, 
| ſhows the wiſdom of the government that was then in England ; 
for, as I have ſhown, great towns, ſo far from increaſing the 
population of a country, conſume the people in it. We are, 
therefore, in the next chapter, to inquire, whether the country, 
which is the true mother and nurſe of men, be ſo peopled in Eng- 
land, that it can ſupply the waſte by great towns, by trade and ma- 
nufactures, and by the other occupations I have mentioned, which, 
altogether, Cy fo many men. 
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The inhabitants of the country conſiſt of three orders of men ;—The no- 


bility and gentry ; the farmers ; and the cottagers. Land formerly | 
divided among a great number of nobility and gentry, but now in 


the hands of a few great proprietors :——In ſome countries hardly an 


eftate of 50901. per annum. —The farmers now as much diminiſhed 
in number, from the increaſe of farms ;—of which there are ſome 
in England of 30001. rent. —The Author, from his frequent jour- 
nies to London, on horſeback, qualified to judge of the number and 


fize of farms.—Inflance of a fingle houſe in a pariſh.—Of the num- 


ber of cottagers in England ; their great utility. They are the 
breed of ſervants, labourers, mechanics, trade eſmen, ſoldiers, and 


failors : — Few cottages to be ſeen in England ;—and theſe confined 


to hamlets; — proof of cottages being once more frequent,—The num 
bers of England inſufficient to the demand of trade, manufa#ures, 
and war :—A flatute of population, like that of Henry the VII. ne- 
ceſſary. — Small farms conducive to population ;—exemplified in the 
original ſixe of the Roman farms of two Jugera.—The great quan- 
tity of paſture ground in England, which is neceſſary for feeding 
cattle, to ſupply the immenſe conſumption of fleſh, muſt prevent the 
increaſe of the Population of that kingdom, even Were farms lefſs.— 
Another cauſe, the quantity of ground employed in raiſing barley for 


 diftillation :—=A third cauſe, the keeping ſo many horſes for rural | 


occupations, which might be better performed by oxen ; and alſo for 


luxury, vanily, and indolence. —T heſe three cauſes conſidered.. 4 


fourth, the great quantity of waſte | lands and commons, — C. onclu- 


ion, that the number of inhabitants mull be n . 


0 | Tux 


—— 
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HE inhabitants of the country, as diſtinguiſhed from the inha- 

bitants of the towns, conſiſt of three orders of men : The land- 
holders, or proprietors of land, under whom I comprehend the no- 
bility and gentry ; the farmers; and, laſtly, the cottagers. To begin 
with the landholders: I never heard it diſputed, that the number of 
them 1s very much diminiſhed. They were, in more antient times, 
very numerous in England : For the country was full of yeomen, or 
ſmall proprietors of land, who made the ftrength of the Engliſh mi- 
litia. Theſe have now almoſt altogether diſappeared ; and there are 
only ſome remains of them preſerved, as I am informed, in Kent : 
So that the whole country is now occupied by great eſtates of nobi- 
lity and gentry ; ſo great, that, as I am informed, in ſome counties 
of England, there is hardly ſo ſmall an eſtate to be found, as one of 
Soo J. a oe nn | 


The next order of men I mentioned in the country, was the far- 
mers ; a moſt uſeful race of men in every country. Of the numbers 
of them, and of the cottagers, I can judge better than I can do of 
the numbers of gentry-and landholders, as I have travelled very 
much in England on horſeback ; by which, according to the obſer- 
vation of the Mancheſter man *, you ſee the country, and how it is 
peopled and cultivated, much better than thoſe who travel in the or- 

dinary way in cloſe carriages. As to the farmers; they, I believe, are 

as much, or more, diminiſhed, in proportion to their numbers, than 
the landholders. There are farmers in England, who, as I have been 
informed, farm above 3000 l. a year: And I have ſeen myſelf a 
farm, about 3o miles north of London, of which the tenant rents 
the whole pariſh: And as the parſon happens to have another benefice 
where he reſides, the farmer's houſe is the only houſe in the pariſh; for, 
as he cultivates the land by unmarried ſervants, whom he keeps in the 
Ooz ' houſe, 


5 
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houſe, or by day labourers, that he gets from the neighbouring town 
or village, he has no cottager living upon his farm, ſuch as we have 
in Scotland, as I ſhall obſerve afterwards, Such farms may be rec- 
koned the deſolation of a country; and, therefore, the ingroſſing of 
farms 1s very properly mentioned by Dr Price *, as one cauſe of the 
e of England. 


I come now to ſpeak of the third and laſt claſs of men in the 
country, which ſhould be by far the moſt numerous ; and, indeed, 
it is from the number of them that we denominate a country popu- 
lous or not populous. They are, too, of the greateſt utility in a 
country; and, indeed, I may ſay of indiſpenſible neceſſity : For they 
are the breed of ſervants, day labourers, mechanics, and tradeſmen 
of all kinds, and, what I think of the greateſt conſequence, of ſol- 
diers of the beſt kind; for they furniſh that rufticorum maſcula mili- 
tum proles, with which the Romans conquered the world. They 
furniſh alſo ſailors for the navy; and, in ſhort, they fill all the lower 

offices of peace and war, of number infinite and of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty for carrying on the buſineſs of the nation. But in travelling 
through England, I ſee towns, villages, and farms, though not near ſo 
many farms as, I think, ſhould be; but of cortages I hardly ſee one 
by itſelf ; whereas, in a populous country, the landſcape ſhould be 
dotted: with cottages. This, I am perſuaded, was the caſe when Ju- 
lius Czfar faw the country of England, which very naturally made him 
fay that there was in it igfinita hominum multitudo ; and he adds, cre- 
berrima acdijicia f. What remains of cottagers in England, I am 
told is to be found in little villages or hamlets as they call them, but 
: 9 few eh the farms, where I think they ought 1 21 to be. 


There Was a fs, I am . when the coitagets were more 


numerous in enn! and the memory of them is alt preſerved ĩ in 
| | ſome 


. See p. 278 of this vol. 5 1 18 9 5 __ 12. | 
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fome lands that I have been ſhown, which are called cottager-lands, 
but where there are now no Fare | 


Thus, I think, have 1 it appear, that the country of Eng- 
land, as diſtinguiſhed from the towns, is not peopled as it ought to 
be, not ſufficiently to keep up the number of inhabitants in the 
towns, or to ſupply the number of men neceſſary for carrying on 
our manufactures, trade, and navigation, for maintaining our ſettle- 
ments on account of trade in countries ſo diſtant, and carrying on 
wars produced by that trade and thoſe ſettlements;—in ſhort, a great- 
er demand for men than perhaps any nation ever needed; and, par- 
ticularly, while | am writing this, there is fuch a demand for men 
in Britain, as, believe, never was before, but which is neceſſary, 
as we are carrying on a war in Europe, Alia, Atrica, and America, 


by ſea and by land. 


If this be fo, I think our miniſtry and legiſlature ſhould con- 
fider, whether it be not proper, that ſome ſtatute ſhould be en- 
acted like that of the fourth year of the reign of Henry the 


VII.. cap. 16. forb dding any man to take a farm in the iſland of 


Wight, and county of Southampton, or more than one farm, where- 
of the rent altogether exceeds the ſum of 10 merks yearly. The 
act proceeds upon the narrative: That the Iſle is lately decayed of 
© people, by reaſon that many towns and villages have been. beaten 
* down, and the fields ditched and made paſtures for beaſts and cat- 
* tle; and alſo many dwelling places, farms, and farm-holds, have,. 
* of late time, been uſed to be taken in one man's hold and hands, 
| © that, of old time, were wont to be in many ſeveral perſons holds 
and hands; and many ſeveral houſe holds kept in them, and 
thereby much people multiplied, and the ſame Iſle thereby well 
inhabited; the which now, by the occaſion foreſaid, is deſolate 


* 


— 


* and not inhabited, but occupied with W and cattle; ſo that if 


F haſty 


— 
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© haſty remedy be not provided, that Ifle cannot be kept and defen- 
* ded, but will be open and ready to the hands of the King's ene- 


mies, which God forbid.'—By this act it appears, that the prac- 


tice was then begun, of making great farms, and incloſing great 
tracts of ground; to put a ſtop to which, this act was made; and 


which 1s, therefore, very properly called, "7 the' Engliſh * 
an at of 1 5 


Acichiers; is the moſt uſeful art in all countries : By it the peo- 


ple live; and it is an occupation more conducive to health than any 


other ; and if it be properly carried on in ſmall farms, it contributes 
more to the population of a country than any other occupation. The 

diviſion of the lands of antient Rome into farms of two Fugera, that 
is about an acre and a half Engliſh, laid the foundation of the Ro- 


man grandeur, and made them multiply more than, I believe, any 


nation ever did in the ſame time. 


But if the country of i were Al into ſmaller farms, 


and better cultivated than it is, there are ſundry reaſons why the land 


cannot maintain ſo many inhabitants as it might otherwiſe do. In 
the ft place, the conſumption of fleſh in England is much greater 
than, I believe, it is in any other country of Europe : For not only 


a great deal of it is conſumed in the houſes of the great and rich, by 


the ſervants as well as the maſters, but the confumption of it among 


the lower ſort of people is very great, not only in towns but in 
the country, where it is not only the diet of the farmers but of 
their ſervants, who commonly eat of it thrice a day,' viz. at break- 
faſt, dinner, and ſupper. Now, land, by the paſture of cattle and 


ſheep, cannot maintain near ſo many people as by corn. 


But there is another uſe made of land in England, not for produ- 
1 80 food to the people, but what may be called poiſon ; 1 mean bar- 


ley 
* See Chancel. Bacon's s Commentaries on this act. 
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ley for diſtillation. I am informed, by a correſpondent I have in 
Mancheſter, that there is as much ground employed, about that town 
and Birmingham, in raiſing barley for making ſpirits, as would pro- 
duce corn ſufficient to maintain 10,000 people every year. 


Another reaſon is the great number of horſes that are maintained in 
England ; for which purpoſe a great part of the land, and of the very 
beſt land, is kept in graſs. Beſides the graſs, which is employed in- 
the paſture of ſo many horſes, they conſume a great deal of oats, 
without which horſes can do very little work. And this is the diffe- 
rence betwixt them and oxen, who get no corn, and yet can do a 
great deal of work, particularly in the plough : For which purpoſe 
they only were employed by the Romans, and not horſes *; and the 
ſame, I am told, is the caſe in Italy at preſent. Whereas, in Eng- 
land, the whole work of huſbandry is done by horſes, nor do I re- 
member ever to have ſeen or heard of an oxen-ptough in England: 
Which is the more extraordinary, that they have a race of working 
oxen, one of the beſt, I believe, that is in Europe; I mean thoſe 
that are bred in Lancaſhire. Of this race, I have a breed which I 
employ in ploughing ; and with two of theſe oxen, I make as good 


work, and as much of it, in the ſame time, as any of my neighbours: 


with two horſes: And J employ them not only in the plough, but 
in carriages, which we call wain in Scotland. With a couple 
of theſe oxen, I have had a loaded wain drawn 15 miles in a day, 
and the wain brought back again the ſame day: And this they did 


three times a week. Now, I do not think that the common working 


| horſes could do more. Yet, even in Lancaſhire, where thoſe oxen: 
are bred, the farmers do not ghar nn them i in Ploughing; ; but commonly 

1 . a plough 
There is a paſſage in Horace, which ſhows that horſes were as little. uſed by the 


Romans for ploughing, as cattle were for the ſaddle ; for ſpeaking of men that deſired 


to do what they were not fit for, he compares them. to an ox that wanted to be ſad- 
dled and ridden, and to a horſe that wanted to plough. wh 
Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare caballus. 
Epiſt. 14. lib. 1. 
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plough with three horſes, and ſometimes with four, and a driver, | 


Whereas my plough, with two oxen, goes without a driver. 


But beſides the horſes that are thus unneceſſarily employed in ru- 


ral work, the number of them that are uſed in equipages for vanity 


and the indulgence of eaſe, is very great ; and they are all fed with 
oats as well as hay, and with the beſt graſs in the ſummer. Now, when 
we compute the quantity of ground that muſt be employed for fat- 
tening the cattle that are eatten in England, for raiſing barley to be 
uſed in diſtillation, and, Jaftly, what is employed in feeding ſo many 


| Horſes with graſs, hay, and oats, it muſt make, altogether, a great 
: quantity, and of good land in England, which, though it might 


not all be fit for producing crops of wheat, would certainly, if it 
were cultivated, produce oats and barley. Now, I reckon oats a 
very good food for men as well as for horſes: And, accordingly, in 
Lancaſhire, which produces as good men, or better than any other 


in my country houſe, I eat no bread, excepting oat and barley-bread, 


but chiefly barley-bread, which, ogg well baked. and ä I 


think the 288 of all: PINE 


When T join to . . n Th arte quantity of td 1 in 
Foghed: that lies waſte in uncultivated commons, and the diviſion 
of the cultivated land into ſuch great farms, I think it is true, what I 
have ſaid, that the.land of England, as it is employed at preſent, does 
not maintain near the number of inhabitants that it might maintain: 


And, upon the whole, it is to me evident, that the population of 

England is not ſo great as it was in the days of Julius Cæſar, or even 

in later times, under the feudal government, unleſs we are to ſuppoſe . 
chat great towns, ſuch as London, add to the population of a coun- 

| try ; - whereas, the fact truly i is, that they diſpeople the country, * 


| drawing n men from i it to be conſumed by vices and diſeaſes. | 
y CHAP. 


country of England, and the fineſt women, the bread, which the in- 
habitants eat, is chiefly oat-bread. For my own part, while I live 
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The population of Scotland co nſedered : Much, on this ſubject, to be 
learned from Sir John Sinclair's Statiſtical Account of Scotland. — 
The work not yet complete. lt comprehends the numbers of people 


in the towns as well as in the country.—Towns, of late, much in- 


creaſed :—But theſe diminiſh the numbers in the country. —Uncer- 
tain whether the numbers in the country are increaſed :— They are 
dimin iſbed in the pariſh of Fordoun ſince 1771.—For a general 
view of the population of Scotland, its inhabitants muſt be conſidered 
Separately, as uſer farmers, and cottagers :— The landbol. 
ders much decreaſed. —The great Mater, in antient times, no objec= 

| tion to this, as they were poſſeſſed by vaſſals :=Of vaſſals was com- 
| fofed the army of 20,000 horſe, that invaded England in Robert 
Bruce's time, under the Earls of Douglas and Murray :—Theſe vaſ- 
fals had their lands poſſeſſed by farmers and cottagers. — To the 
military vaſſals ſucceeded feuers and wadſetters :—But theſe. now 
all bought up or redeemed. —T he landbolders of ſuperior rank, our 
nobility, and gentry, alſo much diminiſhed : Not much above a 
half of our nobility, at the Union, exiſting ; and our gentry very 
much decreaſed by extinction of families, by female ſucceſſion, and by 
ales of their eflates to great proprietors: i= Proof of this from Ragman' s 
roll. —The extinfion of men of antient families not to be repaired: — 
| T, he King may make a man noble, but he cannot make him a gentle- 
man.—T he loſs of men of family not to be repaired by any wealth ;— 
They were the governing men in Scotland in antient times — 80 
much diminiſhed of late, that if they continue to diminiſh, the King 
will not get officers from among them for his fleet and army.—T he 
Vor. V. 1 Pp farmers 
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FA rmers in Scotland much decreaſed in number :—Formerly few farms: 
exceeding 20 l. of rent; now farms of 300 l. of 5001. and even of 
1000 J. Sheep farms, of great extent, poſſeſſed by one tenant, which: 

formerly employed 35 families. — Cottagers ought to be much more nu- 
merous than both the landbolders or farmers. —In Scotland cotia- 
gers, formerly very numerous ;—were almoſt the only farm ſer- 
wants :— Now they are diſmiſſed from moſt farms, and the work 
performed by unmarried houſe-ſervants —Lnftance the de eſolation of 
one farm by this method.—The ſcarcity of the ſervants and their high 
wages, are in part tending to correct this abuſe. —Caſe of a farm of the 
Author's, where only a boy is kept in the houſe; and, though the tenant 
does not pay above 30 l. of rent, there are 13 families of cottagers :— 
Another tenant, who poſſeſſes only 8 acres of arable land, keeps 3 fa- 
milies of cottagers := A ſmall village of the Author's poſſeſſed by 7 
' tenants, who occupy 3 acres a piece. Conſequences of ſuch great po- 
pulation;—200 Individuals in a trad of ground of the Author's not 
paying 100 l. a year. —State of the Author's own farm as to popula- 
ion; culiivated by one unmarried ſervant and a boy in the houſe, and 
by 27 cottagers and ſinall tenants. — Advantages reſulting from the 
population of a country. Many great improvers depopulate their ef 
. tates,—Praiſe of Mr Barclay of Uric :—An account of bis improve- 
ments, and of the- benefits he bas thereby conferred on the county of 
Kincardine.--Cottagers, though much diminiſhed in Scotland, flill more 
fo in England. The number of houſe ſervants, kept by the rich and 
great, multiply little. Very different among the antient Romans; and, 
in former times, int Great Britain.—Service flill an inheritance in ſome 
parts of the Highlanas Scotland. — Our landing armies contribute 
nothing to population. Population a moſt material part of the politi- 
cal ſyſtem; and, therefore, much inſified on;—Proof, from our pre- 
ent exertions by fea and land, that our population is very conſider- 
able I. * be increafed by proper means,—Our f ſituation, with 
reſpect 
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reſpef to population and finance, much better than that of France: 
—f avourable inference from thence acduced. 


F the numbers in Scotland, we have an account that may be 

more depended upon than any we have of the numbers in 
England: What I mean is, Sir John Sinclair's Szatiſtical Account (as 
he calls it) of Scotland, made up from the reports given in by the mi- 
niſters of the ſeveral pariſhes of Scotland of the numbers of their 
pariſhioners. And theſe reports, I think, may be depended upon, if 
they are all as accurately made up as the account of the numbers in 
the pariſh of Fordoun, in the county of Kincardine, where I live, 
is made up by the two miniſters, father and fon, of that pariſh ; 
who, every year, in going through the pariſh, for the purpoſe of 


catechiſing the people, make out an account of all the men, women, 


and children in it. But Sir John's Account is not yet complete ; for 
though he has publiſhed 13 volumes of it, it is ſaid four or five vo- 
lumes more are expected. In this account, he includes the towns; 
which, undoubtedly, are, of late years, very much increaſed in Scot- 


land as well as in England, particulafly the capitol, which, in my 


memory, is twice as great as it formerly was. But the queſtion is 


concerning the population of the country in Scotland as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the towns; for the towns, as I have ſaid, ſo far from in- 
creaſing the population of the country, in general diminiſh it. Al- 
though, therefore, it ſhould appear from Sir John's Account, when 


It is finiſhed, that the numbers in general, of the whole pariſhes, 
are increaſed from 17535, when their numbers were reported to Dr 
Webſter, down to 1790, when Sir John's Account was taken; it 
would not from thence follow, that the numbers in the country pa- 
riſhes were increaſed. Of the ſtate, therefore, of the population of 
the country pariſhes, we cannot judge from what Sir John has 


hitherto e All J can fay, with any * upon the ſub- 
Pp2. ject, 
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ject, is, that, though the numbers in the pariſh of Fordoun, where 1 
live, have increaſed 368 ſince 1755, they are diminiſhed fince our old- 
eſt miniſter came to the pariſh, which is 23 years ago, 142; and, ac- 
eordingly, Sir John has ſo ſtated the information he got from the 
miniſter. | 


But in order to have a general view of the population of the coun- 
try of Scotland, as diſtinguiſhed from the towns, we muſt divide 
the inhabitants of the country, in the fame manner as have 
divided the inhabitants of the country of England, into three or- 

ders of men, the landholders, the farmers, and the cottagers. The 
firſt of theſe are as much, or. more, diminiſhed in numbers than thoſe- 
of England; although it appears to me that there were antiently in 
Scotland greater eftates than any we hear of in England. The Earl 
of Murray, King Robert the Bruce's nephew, had an eſtate in land 
which extended from the river Spey to the frith of Inverneſs, and 
from ſea to ſea on either fide. But though he held all theſe lands. 
of the crown, yet, 1 am perſuaded, that he did not poſſeſs, as pro- 
Prietor, much above a third of them. And, I think, I have good rea- 
ſon to ſay ſo, when it appears from our records, that the Marquis of 
Huntly, a predeceſſor of the preſent Duke of Gordon, beſides vari- 
ous extenſive eſtates in different counties, had, in 1638, an eſtate in 
the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Mamey, called the Earldom of 
Huntly, of which the old extent, (chat is the rule by which the land- 
tax in Scotland was formerly paid, ) was altogether 1000 l. But the 
record diſtinguiſhes betwixt what part of that Earldom the Mar- 
quis poſſeſſed in property, which was valued at 375 l. and what 
he poſſeſſed only as ſuperior, which was 625 l. Now, an eſtate of 
this value, in old extent, was a prodigious eſtate, when we conſi- 
der that the whole old extent- of Scotland was only 48,249 l. ex- 
cluſive of the Biſhoprics, which were 15,0001. The record, as 
have ſaid, diſtinguiſhes betwixt the Marquis 8 property and ſuperio- 
rity; ; which laſt muſt have been poſſeſſed by his vaſſals: For the 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom was, in thoſe days, that ſuch great tenants of the crown 
feued their eſtates in ſmall tenantries, to be held of themſelves 
by military tenure, as they held their own great eſtates of the 
crown; and their glory, and what gave them power and figure 
in the ſtate, was the number of thoſe military vaſſals, ready to at- 
tend them whenever they were required, and to hazard their lives 
for them and their families. In this manner che country of Scotland 
was, of old, full of gentry : For thoſe vaſſals, who held of the great 
lords by military tenure, or what was called noble tenure, in thoſe 
days, were all.gentlemen. It was this that enabled the Earl of Mur- 
ray, above mentioned, and Earl Douglas to invade England, in the 
reign of King Robert Bruce, at the head of 20,000 horſe, who were 
all gentlemen and their attendants : For the lower ſort of people i in 
Scotland were not, in thoſe antient times, mounted, to ſerve as ſol- 
diers, upon horſeback. And thoſe military vaſſals, of the great lords, 


had, under them, other vaſſals, who held of them in the ſame manner 
as they held of the great lords; that is, by military ſervice alſo; and 


| beſides theſe, they had tenants: and cottagers, who cultivated their 
lands:—So that the country, at that time, muſt have been full of peo- 
ple. And even after the feudal militia was laid aſide, the land ftill 
continued to be well peopled with gentlemen and landholders: For 


it was feued out by the great lords to men who paid them feu- duties 


in money inſtead of military ſervice; or, if the lord needed to bor- 
row money, he pledged ſo much of his land for payment of it. This 
is what, in Scotland, is called a wadſet; and the wadſetter poſ- 
ſeſſed the lands, and reaped the fruits of them for payment of the in- 


_ tereſt of his money. So that, by feuers and wadſetters, tenants and 


cottagers, the country muſt have been very well peopled; for the 
farms, in thoſe days, were not large, not near ſo large as they are 


now ; and they were cultivated chiefly by cottagers, who lived upon 


the farm, in a little village called a cottar- toon. But things are now 
r altered: The feus are e ſold to great Proprietors of land; 


Or 
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or 'have run together either by purchaſe or by ſucceſſion ; and the 
wadſets, which were very numerous ſome years ago, are now almoſt 


all redeemed. 


This is the ſtate of the landholders of the lower rank in Scotland, 
who are certainly very much diminiſhed in number. Nor is the di- 
minution of the number of landholders of ſuperior rank, I mean our 
nobles and gentry, leſs in proportion to their numbers. As to our 


Nobility, not much above a half of them remain that were exiſting at 
the time of the Union: And as to our gentry, they are ſo much 
diminiſhed in number by the families dying out, or by their eſ- 


tates being carried to other families by heirs female, or by be- 


ing ſold to rich men and great proprietors of other eſtates, that if, 


in the next 60 years, there be the ſame deſtruction of them, as in 


the laſt 60 which have fallen under my obſervation, there will be 


very few families of our antient gentry remaining. 


There is a Ahmet preſerved in the Tower of London, which 
ſhows how much the ſtate of the gentry of Scotland is altered, and, 


I muſt ſuppoſe, diminiſhed ſince the time of Edward the I. of Eng- 


land. The monument I mean, is a roll containing the names of our 
gentry, Who ſwore allegiance to Edward, when he conquered Scot- 


land. This roll is commonly called Ragmar's roll; and the number | 


contained in it is about 2000 landholders, beſides the inhabitants of 
the towns and burghs, of which ſome of the principal perſons are nam- 
ed; and it is added, Communitas Burgi. But theſe were not all the 
landholders of Scotland, 'but only thoſe' on the fouth of the Friths of 


Tay, Forth, and Clyde, and of the ſhires, on the eaſtern coaſt to Aber- 


deenſhire, incluſive. Of the inhabitants of Argyle and Inverneſsſhire 
there are very few; of Roſsſhire there are only two or three; and 
.of the ſhires of Cromarty, Sutherland, and Caithneſs, there are none. 
| But even of che other ſhires of Scotland, we cannot ſuppoſe that 
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is the extinction of ſo many of our antient families, which, whether they 
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every landholder took this oath of fealty; for at that time we had 
got from England the Norman feudal law. Now, by that law, there 
were, as I have ſhown *, many ſmall proprietors of land, ſuch as 
held their lands by Soccage tenure, by Villains tenure, and ſuch as 
they called Bordarii. Such men in Scotland were ſaid to hold their 


lands per ſervile ſervitium : And there can be no doubt that there 


were very many ſuch in Scotland at the time when this oath of feal- 


ty to Edward the I. was taken, but which we cannot ſuppoſe would 
be required of ſuch low men, but only of gentlemen, who held 
their lands of the crown for military or ſome other honourable ſer- 


vice, But even of theſe 2000, which, as | have ſhown, were not 


the gentlemen of all the ſhires of Scotland, and cannot even be ſup- 
poſed to have comprehended all the landholders of the ſeveral ſhires 


from which the account is raken,, there are very many names, (it is 
computed about one third). which are not now to be found in Scotland: 
So that the race of theſe men muſt either have died out, and their ſuc- 
ceſſion have gone to collaterals, who probably poſſeſſed other eſtates, . 


or they muſt have been ſucceeded by heirs female, who were married 


into other families; or, /a/{ly, they muſt have done, what is now ſo- 


frequently done, run into debt and fold their eſtates. In whichever 


of theſe ways. a change of the names happened, it is evident that the- 


number of landholders muſt have been diminiſhed. 


The laſt way I mentioned (by whick the ſmaller gentry. are; as it 


were, devoured by the greater,) is ſo much increaſed in Scotland, of 


late years, that if it is not put a ſtop to by ſome. kind of Agrarian 


law, the land of Scotland is in hazard of * n by a 


few ban proprietors. 


_, 


What I regret hams in this deſtruction of our nobility and gentry, 


| be- 
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be enobled by patents or not, I think a very great loſs to the country. 
For it is family that truly nobilitates; and J am of an opinion which I 
heard very often maintained in France, when I was there, about 30 
Fears ago, that the King may make a man noble, that is, give him a title 
of nobility, but he cannot make him a gentleman, that is, make him no- 
Ble by birth; and, accordingly, at that time in France, a Baron, of an old 
imily, was more eſteemed than a new created Duke or Peer. Now, 
as I hold that men of family and birth are deſtined by God and na- 
ture to govern their fellow creatures, I think it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to a country that the race of ſuch men ſhould be preſerved 
in it: For if Jupiter were to deſcend upon us, as he did upon Da- 
nae, in a /bower of gold, and if our rivers were to run like the Her- 
mus of Virgil, turbid with gold ;—without a numerous race of gen- 
try, or men of birth, aud they men, ſuch as they ſhould be, we never 
could be à great and happy nation. They were, in antient times, 
the govertiing men in the country, as they were entitled to be ; and 
| hen bir James the IV. periſhed, with a great part of his nobles, 
it the battle of Flowden, we ate told by our hiſtorians, that there 
dere not mien left ſufficient to govern the country. Men of the beſt 
Famihes't may, no doubt; be very ill educated, and become men more 
Hiſchievous thati vulgar men, becauſe they have greater abilities; 
but if the blood is not there, no education will make them what 
they ought to be. Our race of gentry, in Scotland, is diminiſh= 
iug faſter, 1 am perſuaded, than out nobility, though we cannot 
ſpeak of their numbers with ſuch certainty : For many of our younger 
ſons of families are exported to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, and not one 
of a dozen of them ever comes back; whereas, in antient times, they 
got proviſions i in land, out of their elder brother's eſtate, upon which 
they ſettled, married, and brought up families. Others of them go into 
the fleet or army; of whom the greater part never marry: And of the 
daughters ſtill fewer; for they are left, like Jephthah's daughter, to be- 
wail their virginity. Even the eldeſt ſon and heir of the family does 
n not marry; or, if he — he has often no children, or only 
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daughters, and ſo his eſtate goes to collaterals, or into another family; 

or he ſpends his eſtate, which is bought by ſome Nabob or over-grown 
rich man. Thus the land of Scotland is daily going into fewer and 
fewer hands; and in one or other of the ways above mentioned, ſo 
many families of gentlemen have been extinguiſhed within theſe laſt | 
60 years, that, as J have faid, if things go on in the ſame way for the 
next 60, there will be an end of almoſt all the old families of gentry 
in Scotland, and indeed of a great part of the whole gentry ; and his 
Majeſty can expect but . few officers, for his fleet and _— from 
this _— 

In antient times the race of nobility and gentry in Scotland mul- 
tiplica ſo much, that there was not buſineſs for them at home; and, 
'therefore, they went abroad, not as they do now to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, to make money, but to other countries in Europe, there 
to be employed in military tervice ; which, at that time, was the 
only bufineſs of our nobility and gentry. Accordingly, very many 
of them went to other countries of Europe, to be employed in that 
way, and particularly to France, where there are, at preſent, ſeveral 
noble families of Scotch extraction. Guſtavus Adolphus, King of 
| Sweden, had a very confiderable number of Scotch officers and ſoldiers 
in his army, to the number, as I have heard, of 16,000 ; and, at this 
day there are many of the beſt families in Sweden, who were origi- 
nally Scoteh. In Poland alſo, there are ſeveral families of gentlemen 
of Scotch extraction, one of whom, of the name of Ferguſſon, was. 


| eee in Sootand viſiting his relations there. LON 


The next order of men I Bee mentioned in the country of Scot- 
land, as diſtinguiſhed from the towns, is the farmers ; a moſt uſe- 
ful body of men, upon whom the Population of the country, in a 
great meaſure, depends, and thè cultivation of it altogether. They 
were, in my younger * very numerous: For the farms were 
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ſmall, paying commonly a rent of 10 l. or 15 l. and very few * : 
them exceeding 201. Now, they are become very large in Scotland 
as well as in England: There are of them, in the ſouth of Scotland, 
which pay 10001. or more of rent; and there are two in my neigh- 
bourhood which pay 300 l. each;—a thing unknown in the north of 
Scotland, where I live, 50 or 60 years ago. The farms, therefore, 
being ſo much increaſed in their ſize, the number of farmers' muſt, 
neceſſarily, be very much diminiſhed ; and there are great tracks of | 
country in Scotland, where there is neither farmer nor cottager to be 
found, nor any thing but ſheep, with ſome few herds to take care 
of them. Theſe ſheep-farms are ſo profitable, that ſeveral gentle- 
men in the Highlands have deſolated their eſtates to make room 
for them, chuſing rather to have their lands inhabited by ſheep than 
by men: And 1 have heard of one landholder i in the county of Su- 
therland, who has turned out of his land 35 families to make room 
for ſheep; and I am alſo informed of another landholder in the 
Highlands, who had, ſome years ago, upon his eſtate, 200 men ac 
t0 bur arias 00 now he has 1 one amm with his * 


1 come now to wo of the 1 race of men, the coltagend. who, 
in every. country, that is peopled as it ſhould be, are very much 
more numerous than either of the other two, or than both put to- 
gether; and indeed it is upon their number that the populouſneſs 


of a country, as diſtinguiſhed from the towns, chiefly depends. , 


this reſpect Scotland, in former times, was very populous: For the 
farms, as I have obſerved, were very ſmall; and they were cultiva- 
ted chiefly, I may ſay altogether, by cottagers, who lived upon the 

farm with their families, having a ſmall portion of land afligned to 
them, which the tenant cultivated for them; and he gave them, at the 
ſame time, graſs for a cow: So that they were enabled to live very 
comfortably, and to bring up their families, Even ſo late as my 
van days, there were no farms that had not cottagers, more or 


fewer, 135 
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ſewer, living upon the farms. But now things are much altered. 


The tenants think that they can make more profit of the cottager= | 


land, by taking it into their own hand, and, cultivating it, and, in- 
ſtead of cottagers for ſervants, by employing unmarried ſervants that 
they keep in the houſe. In this way was produced a deſolation of a 


farm in my neighbourhood, of which | have an account from my 


pariſh miniſter, who ſays, that the number of ſouls above the age of 
| ſeven, that is the examinable age, on this farm, about 23 years ago; 

was 127, and now there are not above 70 of all ages upon it. And 
many other farms, in the county where I live, are more or leſs de- 


populated in the ſame way. But, by the great inereaſe of late of ſer- 


vants wages, the tenants begin to find that they are both better ſerv- 
ed, and cheaper, by cottagers, as their forefathers were, than by ſer- 
vants whom they keep in the houſe. And, indeed, houſe ſervants 
are now hard to be got, by the number of cottagers, who are the 


breeders of ſervants, being ſo much diminiſhed. But it gives me great 


pleaſure to obſerve, that ſome of my tenants are ſerved, as in former 

tin:es, by cottagers only, and keep no farm ſervants in the houſe, un- 
leis perhaps a boy. One of them, who pays me no more than 30 l. of 
rent, has no leſs than 13 cottagers living upon his farm. This farm 
is pretty extenſive: But I have a tenant in the ſame part of my eſtate, 
which lies among hills, who poſſeſſes no more than 6 or 8 acres. 
upon which he has four families including his own; and I have, 

on the ſame part of my eftate, ſeven tenants, each of whom poſſeſſes 


no more than 3 aeres of arable land, and ſome mooriſh ground for 


paſture, part of which they have already cultivated ; and they pay 
me no more than 12 8. for each acre of the arable land, and nothing 
for the moor. I am perſuaded I could more than double the rent 

of their Tand by letting it off to one tenant : But I ſhould be ſorry 
to increaſe my rent by depopulating any part of the country; and 
I keep theſe ſmall tenants as a monument of the way in which, F 
| | Gd Ee Qq 1 15 | | believe, 


= 
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believe, a great part of the low lands of Scotland v was cultivated us 
antient times. | 


The 3 of this eſtate of mine being ſo peopled, is that 
there is no want of ſervants in it, which are very much wanted in 
other parts of the country; for, as I have obſerved, tenants and cot- 
tagers are the breed of ſervants. I am ſo anxious about the popula- 
tion of the country, that I have cauſed number the inhabitants of 
that part of my eſtate; where the farms, I have mentioned, lie; and 
they amount to about 200; while the rent I draw is not 100 l. If 
every eſtate in Britain was to be ſo peopled, in proportion to its rent, 
the number of e a would be ot than eee 


As I ber mentioned the ber of ene on ſome fs of 
my eſtate, I will alſo mention the number of them upon my own. 
farm, where the number has not been diminiſhed during the laſt 60 
years; (how much longer I do not know; for neither my father nor 
J ever turned out any cottagers ;) ſo that, from the number of them 
now upon my farm, the reader may judge what the Population of 
the country was in antient times. | 7 


Ig The WY" extent of my MG about 300 acres; of which only 
| 200 acres are in my natural poſſeſſion, and. cultivated by cottagers 
living upon the farm, and by only one unmarried ſervant, whom I 
keep in the houſe, with a boy who herds the cattle; all the reſt of 
the farm is poſſeſſed by cottagers and ſmall tenants. Of theſe, ſome 
poſſeſs a ſmall village, to moſt of whom I give land, which I cul- 
tivate for them; and they practice different trades, by which, and 
by the land, they live very comfortably. Upon the whole farm, 
there are, including the numbers in the village J have en. 
ed, 27 cottagers and ſmall tenants poſſeſſing a few ' acres. I think, 
therefore, that my farm i is very well peopled, very much better than 

moſt 
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moſt farms in Scotland are now-a-days ; though, I believe, not ſo well 
as they were in antient times. There are many proprietors, I know, 
who think that the number of cottagers on their land is a grievance, 
and they deſire to be quit of them; but, for my part, I am fond of 

them, and call them my people; and have a pleaſure in numbering 
them and ſeeing them increaſe, and am ſorry when any of them 


leaves my land. 


Theſe nen upon the numbers of ſo mean a race of people 
as cottagers, may appear, to many of my readers, very trifling. But the 
population of the country muſt, as I have ſaid, depend chiefly upon 
the number of cottagers in it: And, I think, I have ſhown that they 
are a moſt uſeful race of men, as by them, chiefly, his Majeſty's ar- 
my and fleet are recruited ; nor without them could the many arts, 
that are practiſed in Britain, be carried on. And I would have the 
great and rich landholders conſider, that it is the cottagers, chiefly, 
who ſupply the ſervants that miniſter, to their wants and to their 
luxury and vanity. I think, therefore, that it is a duty which every 
landholder owes to his country to attend to me population, as well 
as the cultivation, of his eſtate, 

There are many in Scotland who call themſelves improvers, but 
who, I think, are rather de/o/ators of the country. Their method 
is to take, into their poſſeſſion, ſeveral farms, which, no doubt, they 
improve by cultivation : But, after they have. done {o, they ſet them 
off all to one tenant, inſtead of, perhaps, five or ſix who poſſeſſed 


them before. There is, however, one improver in my neighbourhood, 


and a. very great improver, I "mean Mr Barclay of Urie, at preſent 
member of Parliament for the county of Kincardine, who has im- 
proved his whole eſtate of rie, and made it, he ſays, of fix. times 
the value it formerly was: But, inſtead of ſetting it off all to one 


| farmer, he has divided it nee many; and, in that way, has very 2 
Chon ves _ much. 
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much increaſed the number of inhabitants upon his eſtate, even 
doubled them, as he tells me. And, I am perſuaded, he does not 
exaggerate, but that the number is truly greater; for I am inform- 
ed that an addition lately made to the town of Stonehaven, which 
is called the New Town, is all peopled by feuers, tenants, and cotta- | 
gers of Mr Barclay. Now this, 1 hold, is real improvement; and 
a man who improves in that way, I think a great benefactor to his 
country. And ſuch improvers muſt have great pleaſure, when they 
reflect that they not only add to their own fortune, but to the 
produce and the population of the country; and it is a way of 
making money very beneficial to the country, and moſt honourable 
to themſelves. But there is another way by which Mr Barclay has ſerv- 
ed the county of Kincardine; and that is by introducing 4 method of 
farming, by which the value of land, in the county, has been won- 
derfully raiſed: He taught us firſt how to ptough well, by giving 
us the uſe of the Norfolk plough, which makes better work, more 
of it in the ſame time, and is eaſier drawn than any other plough 
uſed in Scotland. Now, to plough well is the firſt leſſon of farm- 
ing. Next, he taught us how to crop our land properly, and 
then to lay it down to graſs, in ſuch a manner as to make it more 
profitable than it was in corn. By this ſyſtem of farming, which he 
has given to the county, he has, as I have ſaid, raiſed the value of 
land in it wonderfully; of which J have a proof from my own eſ- 
tate, where one of the farms, which was let by my father about 40 
years ago, for 17 J. 10s. was let again, 16 years ago, for 361. and 
is now let for 100 1: This increaſe of my rent, and of the rent of 
the other gentlemen of the county, is to be afcribed to the change of 
the method of farming, which Mr Barclay has introduced: For it is 
not only my opinion, but the opinion of all the old experienced far- 
mY wich) whom 1 have e ming axed eons 3 Ros 55 the old 
mode 
' ® Tt was a famous ſaying of old Cato the Cenſor, vis was a great farmer, that the 
| firſt leſſon of thong was bernie arare, and the ſecond, bene RO 
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mode of farming, if it had continued, the land would have been ſo 
much exhauſted, that it would now have done little more than defray- 
ed the expence of culture, ſuch as it is at preſent. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered, that the gentlemen of the county were ſo ſenſible of 

the obligations they had to Mr Barclay, that they invited him to be their 

repreſentative in the laſt Parliament, and have rechoſen him for the 
preſent. There is no example, as far as I know, of ſuch honour being 
done to any member of Parliament, except another example, which the 
ſame county has furniſhed ; that is the example of Lord Adam Gor- 
don, who is now commander in chief of his Majeſty's forces in Scot- 
land, but who repreſented the county of Kincardine before Mr Bar- 
clay; and was, in like manner, invited by the county to be their repre- 
ſentative. And he is a man ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed, that 
every perſon who knows him muſt think him highly worthy of ſuch 
an honour. In both theſe caſes, I made the motion to the meeting of 
the freeholders; and it is the only concern I ever took in what is call- 
ed politics: The motion, in both theſe cafes, was univerſally approved 
of; and thus the county of Kincardine has had the honour of ſetting 
an excellent example to the electors of members of Parliament, but 
which I have not found to have been followed by any other coun- 
ty or borough. 


Thus, I think, I have proved, that the number of cottagers in 
Scotland, as well as of farmers and gentry, is leſs than it was in for- 
mer times; though, I believe, the cottagers in Scotland are ſtill 
more numerous than in England: For I do not believe that there is 
a farm in Scotland, of any extent, on which there are not ſome cot- 
tagers; whereas, in England, there is hardly a cottager to be ſeen 


living upon a farm, the work of it being performed either by un- 
married ſervants, kept in the houſe, or by day labourers from the _ 


9 towns and villages. 


I 
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I have only farther to add, upon the ſubject of the population of 
Britain, that there is a race of men, both in the towns and in the 
country, and a very numerous race too, which multiplies very little; 
I mean the houſehold ſervants of the rich and great, who are much 
more numerous than their maſters. Among the Romans, their ſer- 
vants, who were all ſlaves, were married, and begot that race of people 
Which they called vernae, who were very numerous; ſo that they, and 
their deſcendents, in later times, peopled a great part of Italy. And, 
in antient times, both in England and Scotland, the rural ſervices, 
and a great part of the domeſtie, were performed by men who held 5 
lands by that tenure, and were, no doubt, married, and begot many 
children: And there are ſome remains of this antient ſyſtem ſtill 
preſerved, as I am informed, in ſome parts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, where ſervice is hereditary, and goes from father to ſon. But, 
in all the reſt of Britain, the ſervants are commonly not married; 
or, where they are married, I am afraid the publie gets no good ac- 
count of their iſſue. And there is another body of men in Great 
Britain, and a very numerous body at preſent, which contributes lit- 
tle or nothing to the population of the country ; I mean the ſoldiers. 
But of theſe I have ſpoken elſewhere, and ſhown the difference, in 
that OY betwixt our ſtanding armies and the antient feudal mili- 
a * EY = 
55 2284795 3 

Thus, TI think; 3 it is eure chat the Anne of bite l in 
'Shottind; as well as in England, is decreaſed. I have inſiſted the 
more upon the number of inhabitants in Britain, that I think popu- 
lation is the moſt material part of the political ſyſtem, ſo material, 
that without it, the ſyſtem cannot ſubſiſt. Of that ſyſtem, as I have 
obſerved in a preceeding part of this work, there are three capital ar- 
| _ the health, the 'morats, and _ number of the wan With- 
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out health and morals the people cannot be happy ; but without 
numbers they cannot be a great and powerful nation, nor even ex- 
iſt for any conſiderable time. So that if a nation be decreaſed in the 


number of its inhabitants, and is in ſuch a ſtate as to continue to de- 


creaſe, it is certainly true what the French author, that I have quo- 


ted , ſays, that the nation muſt at laſt be A diſpeopled, and, 
conſequently, ceaſe to be a nation. 


That the numbers in Britain are not ſo great now as they were in 
more antient times, I think is certain. But our great exertions, both 
by ſea and land, for theſe two or three years paſt, ſhow that the 
country is yet not depopulated to any great degree. And if we ſhall 
be ſo wile as the legiſlature of England was in the days of Henry 
the VII. and make a ſtatute for the preſervation of ſmall farms f, I 
think the country will be ſtill more peopled, than it is, by farmers 
and cottagers: And if we were to prevent, as I have obſerved , by 
ſome kind of Agrarian law, the accumulation of the eſtates of the ſmal- 
ler gentry in the perſons of great and rich proprietors, the race of 
our gentry, or at leaſt what remains of that race, might ſtill be pre- 
ſerved ; ſo that the King ſhould not want officers for his army and 
navy. | 

But even as we are peopled at preſent, I am of opinion, that we 
are more populous, for the extent of our country, than France is; 
which, I think, I have ſhown from very good authority d. And this 
muſt be a great comfort to every Briton, who wiſhes well to his 
country, at a time when we are engaged in a war with France, 


which appears to be brought to this melancholy iſſue, which of the 


two nations, if the war continue, ſhall be firſt exhauſted of money 


and of men, that is, be firft beggard and then depopulated. As to 


money, I think, no body can doubt that our finances are in very 
Vor. „ much 
* Page 271. + See p. 293 of this vol. | Ibid. p. 303. Page 271. 
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much better order than thoſe of France ; and as to men, from what 
we have ſhown of late, both of numbers and of a military ſpirit in 
our people, there 1s little reaſon to douht, that we ſhall be able to 
carry on the war till a ſafe and honourable peace can be obtained 


for ourſelves and our allies, 


CHAP. 
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The continual decreaſe of the numbers of men, from the tarlieſt times, 
muſt end in their extinction.— The extinction of particular families 
proved. And nations, being compoſed of families, muſt end with 
them.— Inſtances of nations being extinguiſhed ; ſuch as many nations 
that were, of old, in Italy, and ſuch as the antient Egyptian nation. 
—The unnatural life of man in the civilized flate, and the vices 
and diſeaſes it produces, the cauſe of this extinion :—The ſilence of 
antient authors on this ſubje accounted for :—Some of them main- 
tained that a renovation of things was to take place, — Uncertain, 
if a calculation of the time of the extinction of the ſpecies can be 
made. An end of this ſcene of things, a dofrine of Chriſtianity ; 
and the chief end of the miſſion of Feſus Chriſt to reveal it to men, 

and to perſuade them to prepare for the world to come: Proof of 

bis from Scripture. Agreement of hiſtory with revelation. Our 
' preſent miſery not ſo much the ſhortneſs of our tives as the length of 
our deaths, Revealed to us, that a lingering death of the ſpecies is 
to be prevented by ſome convulſion in nature. No neceſſity for ſuppoſſ 
ing the convulſion general: ii may happen in different countries at 

different times :—Inſlances of this from antient and modern hiftor y,— 
The goodneſs of God reconciled with the miſery of man in civility, — 
An end of man as well as of his works, —Conclufion of this valume. 
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ROM what has been ſaid, I think, it is evident, that the hu- 
man ſpecies has been decreaſing from the earlieſt times, of 

which the hiffory is preferved to us, and is ſtill continuing to de- 
creaſe and if fo, that ſooner or later it muſt, in the courſe of na- 
ture, come to an end: For it is impoſſible to conceive that what has 
been ſo long decreaſing, and ſtill continues to decreaſe, ſhould not 
come to an end at laſt. 


"| know it will appear . and, 1 . incredible to 
many of my readers, that a whole ſpecies of animals, and the ſpe- 
cies of the governing animal on this earth, ſhould die out, But our 
ſpecies conſiſts of nations, and nations of families. Now we ſee, 
every day, families dying out : And if families die out, why ſhould 
not, in proceſs of time, the nations they form die out ? And, ac- 
cordingly,. we are ſure from hiſtory, that nations have been extin- 
guiſhed in that way. I have mentioned nations in Italy that have 
diſappeared *; and we are ſure that a very great nation, and the moſt 
- populous, I believe, that ever was for the extent of territory which it 
poſſeſſed, (I mean Egypt) is now no more. And if there has been an 
end of ſome nations, it cannot appear incredible, that, in proceſs of 
time, there ſhould be an end of all. This, indeed, would appear 
incredible if men lived in the natural way, as other animals do; for 
there is no example of thoſe ſpecieses of animals being extinguiſhed, 
except by the arts of men in particular countries, or by convulſions 
of nature, ſueh as eruptions of burning mountains or inundations. 
But the life of man in civilized ſociety, as I have ſhown, is alto- 
gether unnatural; ſo much ſo that it would be contrary to nature 
if the ſpecies Man ſhould laſt like other ſpecieses, which live in the 
natural way. Beſides diſeaſes, the civilized life produces vices and. 
crimes without number ; and, particularly, avarice and ambition, 


by 


Page 265 of this vol. 
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by which kingdoms and empires are armed againſt one another, and 
wonderful havoc is made of the human ſpecies. 


It may appear ſtrange that no hiſtorian or philoſopher, of antient 
times, ſeems to have had any idea of ſuch an end of our ſpecies. Some 
of the antient philoſophers appear to have been convinced that man, in 


his preſent ſtate, was a degenerated and miſerable animal; and that it 


was not conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God that he ſhould for ever 
remain in that ſtate: And, therefore, they held that there was to be a 
' renovation of the ſpecies, or a 7&7 41-c:«, as they called it. But net- 
ther hiftorian nor philoſopher, of the Antient World, appear to have 
had any notion of the ſpecies ceaſing to exiit in the way I ſuppoſe. 
Diodorus Siculus, who ſpeaks ſo, much of the depopulation of the 
earth in his time *, does not give the leaſt hint of his believing that it 
was, in proceſs of time, to be wholly depopulated. But it he had lived 
to ſee ſuch depopulation as is in modern times, very much greater 
than any that had happened before his time, particularly in the New 
World, where it is ſaid that one half of the human race was deſtroy- 


ed F ; and if he had foreſecn the deſtruction made by trade carried 


on to the moſt diſtant countries, and by colonies ſettled in thoſe coun- 
tries for the purpoſe of carrying on that. trade, and how fatal the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies have been to the nations of Europe; I cannot doubt 
but that he would have been as much convinced as I am, that this 
fcene of man is drawing to an end. Whether we can, by compu- 
tation, fix the period when it is to end, as the author J have mention- 
ed 4 thinks may be done with reſpect to France, I will not pretend 
to determine. But this, I think, I may infer, with great certainty, 
that, in not very many generations, the whole human ſpecies will 
die out, as we have ſeen families and even nations do, if fo linger- 
ing a death be not prevented by ſome convulſion of nature. 


If there were any doubt that the ſpecies Man is to end in not 
ET | ; many 
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many generations, it is ſo clearly revealed in our New Teſtament, 
that it is an article of the Chriſtian faith, and, indeed, I think a 
moſt important article; for it appears to have been the chief end of 
the miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, as I have elſewhere ſaid *, to reveal to 
men this truth, and to perſuade them to repent and turn from their 
evil ways, ſo that they might be happy in the New World that was 
to come. If that was not to happen, then the purpoſe of our Savi- 
our's coming, and the prediction of the end of the world in fo 
| ſhort a time, would have been a deluſion, and without any foun- 
dation in truth. That the end of all things is at hand, is ex- 
preſsly told us by the Apoſtle Peter in his firſt epiſtle 7. And what 
is ſaid by our Saviour of St. John, and is related in the end of 
his goſpel, about bis tarrying till Feſus come, that is till the 
end of the world, was underſtood, by the other diſciples, to mean 
that John ſhould be then alive: And, accordingly, we are told that 
ſeveral of the early Chriſtians believed he was {till living; nor is 
there any certain record of his death, as we have of that of the reſt of 
the Apoſtles. * We are expreſsly told by our Saviour, That this 
generation (meaning the then generation) © ſhould not paſs away 
till all theſe things be fulfilled t; and *© That there be ſome ſtanding 
here, who ſhall not taſte of death till they ſee the Son of man com- 
ing in his kingdom J. It is evident, therefore, from theſe and ſeveral 
< other paſſages in the New Teſtament, that the /econd coming, that is 
the end of the world, was believed by the Apoſtles to be near at hand. 
But we are told, that 1000 years are, in the ſight of God, but as one 
day d. We are, therefore, not to infer from theſe texts, that the 5 
Apoſtles believed that the laſt day was to come immediately, but 
that, in proceſs of time, it would certainly come, and not at a very 


diſtant time. ELSE | 
| | But 


= Vol. 4. of this work, p. 387. 1 Chap. 4. v. 7. 
T Math. chap. 24. v. 34. [| Ibid. chap. 16. v. 28. Mark, chap. 9 v. 1. 
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But though we be told in ſeripture that this world is drawing to 
an end, we are not informed of the preciſe time when it is to end. 
And, indeed, it wduld have been improper that we ſhould have heen 

ſo informed; for then men might have delayed repenting and turning 
from their evil ways, till that period ſhould be near at hand: VWhere- 
as, it was the intention of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, that men 
ſhould immediately repent and be prepared for the laſt day, which 
we are told in ſeveral paſſages of the New Teſtament was to come 
unexpectedly, and ile a TROY in the e. 


I have been at more pains, than the dk n expect in à 
work of this kind, to collect the paſſages from ſcripture, by which, 
E think, it is clearly proved that this world is drawing to an end: 
But I have great delight in ſhowing that the Chriſtian revelation 
agrees with the hiſtory and philoſophy of man. Now, as I have 


ſhown from hiſtory, that the numbers of men have very much de- 
creaſed in antient times, and are continuing now to decreaſe ſtill 


more and more, I think I have proved, both from hiſtory and reve- 
lation, that the human ſpecies is to end in not very many generations, 
and that then it will end in a very proper time: For I think I have 
| ſhown both in the preceeding and in this volume , that our Saviour 
came to this world in the fulneſs of time, that is, when it was pro- 
per he ſhould have come; and, I think, in this volume I have prov- 
ed that the ſpecies man is in ſuch a ſtate of decline in mind, in body, 
and in numbers, that it would be irreconcilable with the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of God, that man ſhould continue in the wretched ſtate he. 


is in for any very much longer time. 


Homer has ſaid, and from the mouth of Jupiter too, that man is 
the moſt miſerable of all. animals upon this earth: And if then he 
Was ſo miſerable, how much more miſerable muſt he be now. His 
preſent miſery is not ſo much the ſhortneſs of his life, as the length- 

of 
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of his death ; for we are often ſeveral years a dying. And if a linger- 
ing death is ſo great a miſery, how miſerable muſt the end of the 
ſpecies be, if it were to die out, as I ſuppoſe. But our ſacred books 
have informed us, that the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are to in- 
terpoſe to prevent ſo miſerable a cataſtrophe of the ſpecies ; for we 
are told not only in the revelation of St. John, but in ſeveral other 
paſſages *, that by ſome great convulſion of nature, this world: ſhall 
end, and a new heaven and earth come in its place: And as the 
ſame God governs both the natural and the moral world, his infi- 
nite wiſdom will, no doubt, ſo order things, that the convulſion of 
nature, which ſhall put an end to our ſpecies and to this ſyſtem of 
things, will happen in the ordinary courſe of nature; for to ſuppoſe 
extraordinary interpoſitions of divine power is not agreeable to that 
ſyſtem which we muſt ſuppoſe in the univerſe. Nor do I think it 
is neceſſary to ſuppoſe that all at once the whole frame of things 
here below ſhall be changed, but the change may be in different 
countries at different times. That there have been great alterations 
of the ordinary courſe of nature in particular countries by the means 
of the two elements of fire and water, we are aſſured from hiſtory : 
Such was the flood of Noah in Aſia, and the flood of Ogyges and Deu- 
calion in Greece; and alſo. the ſinking: of the Atlantic iſland, which, I 
think, from the account that Plato has given us of it from the informa- 
tion which Solon got in Egypt, and which was related by him to Criti- 
as , is very well vouched. And as to fire, there has been much deſtruc- 
tion by earthquakes and the eruptions of burning mountains in ſeve- 
ral countries: By an earthquake in the reign of Tiberius there were 
12 cities in Aſia deſtroyed in one night; and within theſe few years, 
ſeveral cities have been deſtroyed in Calabria and Sicily in that way. 
And not many years ago, Jeddo, the capital of Jappan, was deſtroy- 


ed by the earth opening and by an eruption of Ares in which it 
„„ 
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is ſaid that 200,000 pie periſhed. By ſuch calamities happening 
often, and in many countries of the earth, the human race will eſ- 
cape that lingering death with which it is threatened, and have a 
much better exit than MP were to be ſeveral generations in dying 


out. 


I have only further to add, that ſome of my readers may think it 
inconſiſtent with the goodneſs and mercy of God, that the civilized 
ſtate, in which he has placed us, ſhould have produced ſo much mi- 
ſery, as I ſay it has done. But it was not God who placed us in 
that ſtate ; it was man himſelf that did ſo by his fall, which made 
that ſtate neceſſary for recovering the intelligence that he had loſt : 
For I ſhall prove, in the next volume, where I am to inquire con- 
cerning the origin of evil, that as man loſt the uſe of his intellect 
by the abuſe he made of that free-will, which is eſſential to every 
intelligent animal, he could not recover it but by a better uſe of his 
free-will, and by the cultivation of his intellect by arts and ſciences, 
which could not be except in a ſtate of civil ſociety. So that if man 
had been otherwiſe reſtored to the uſe of it, it would have been con- 
trary to the natural order of things, and to that ſyſtem, which we 
muſt ſuppoſe in the univerſe, as it is the production of infinite wil- 


dom. 


Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed that man ſhould be changed from the 
Rate of civil ſociety, in which he is at preſent, to another ſtate, 
when we conſider what changes have been on this earth by land 
being turned into water and water into land, and even in the hea- 
vens, by ſtars appearing and diſappearing. Now, theſe are the 
works of God in which thoſe changes have happened. But civil 
| ſociety is the work of man, for a moſt uſeful * indeed; but 


= 1 is his work. Now, 


Debemur morti nos noſtraque. 
Horat. 4 Poetica. 
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As man, therefore, in his preſent ſtate muſt have an end, ſo muſt 


his works. 


And here I conclude this Hiſtory of Man in the civilized ſtate ; | 
which I have endeavoured to make as complete as I could, by ſhow- 
ing how this ſtate began, and how it is to end. In it man is as va- 
rious and as wonderful an animal, as he is in his progrels to it : For 
as I have obſerved before *, from Horace, | 


quot capitum vivunt, totidem ſtudiorum 


Millia. 


Here Horace ſpeaks only of the country and the civil ſociety 2 which 


he lived: But when we conſider how many civil ſocieties there are, 


| and have been upon earth, of polities and. conſtitutions quite diffe- 


rent, and, conſequently, productive of characters and manners quite 
different, the variety of men, in thoſe ſeveral ſocieties that are or 


have been, muſt appear moſt wonderful, and even incredible, to 


thoſe who have not ſtudied the hiſtory of man, but the hiſtory only 


of ſome few particular nations. But thoſe, who have ſtudied the hiſ- 
tory of man in a more general and liberal manner, will know, with 


the greateſt certainty, that he is the moſt curious and moſt wonder- 
ful animal upon this earth, more ſo than all the other animals put 
together: Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed that he is ſo various an ani- 
mal, when we confider that he is in himſelf a little world, contain- 


ing a portion of every thing in the great world, viz. body, animal and 


vegetable life, and, ſuperadded to all theſe, an intellectual mind, by 
which he is diſtinguiſhed from+ every other animal here below. 


This is his natural compoſition 3 and if he were not ſo much con- 


nected with us, as he is by being of the ſame ſpecies, yet the 
ftudy of him would be, to a philoſopher and lover of knowledge, a 


matter of the greateſt curioſity; infinitely greater than the ſtudy of 
lies 
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flies with two or with four wings, upon which a French author, as 
I have ſaid , has written a volume. 


And when we add to this, all the variety that is produced in the 
ſeveral parts of this compoſition, by the different polities and con- 
ſtitutions of government, as I have obſerved, in the ſeveral na- 
tions, and the different cuſtoms and manners thereby produced, to- 
gether with the many different occupations of men, inſtead of won- 
dering at his being ſo various an animal, it would be a thing ſo won- 
derful, that it could not be believed, if he were not an animal as 
various as can well be imagined. 


And here I conclude the hiſtory of this moſt various animal Mar, 
whom J have traced through the ſeveral ſtates, in which he has ap- 
peared on this earth; firſt as a mere brute, living in a ſavage and a 
ſolitary ſtate, of which I have given ſome inſtances. that have lately 
been diſcovered ; then as a herding animal, but without arts, not even 
with the art of ſpeech, of which the Orang Outang is a memorable 
example; then in the family ſtate, of which our ſacred books fur- 
niſh us an excellent inſtance, in Abraham and his deſcendants for 
ſome generations; and, laſt of all, in civil ſociety, under a regular 
government, and cultivating arts and ſciences, of which the firſt and 
beſt example is to be found in Antient Egypt. 


* Preface to vol. 4. p. 2. 
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